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Taxes Not to Be Retroactive, 
Committee Majority Decides To Exchange Asked 


Meet Competition Nonpartisan Bill to Be Drafted to Balance 
Budget, Chairman Collier Says 





Resumption of Construction, 
Legislative Assistance and 
Suport of American Man- 
ufacturers Urged 





Agency to Promote 
Marine Authorized 


Moratorium on Building and 
Other Debts Due Federal 
Government by Shipping 
Companies Proposed 





Immediate resumption of merchant 
ship construction, legislative measures to 
prevent unfair foreign competition, and 


joint action of manufacturers to support | 
American vessels were recommended for | 
the benefit of American shipping before | 
the Fifth National Conference on the| 


Merchant Marine at its concluding ses- 
sions Jan. 28 in Washington, D. C. 


The conference, held under the auspices | 


of the Shipping Board, approved a set of 
resolution adopted by a committee ap- 
pointed at the last conference calling for 
congressional cooperation in the solution 
of problems confronting American ship- 
ing. 

. Aabiateed of inroads into the American 
Merchant Marine caused by conditions 
arising from the depression, the confer- 


ence agreed that more American foreign | 


trade must be handled by American ships, 
and that efforts be made to enlist support 
to increase their use. 
Publicity Measure 

The conference authorized the creation 
of a permanent national agency to make 
known to the American people the needs 
of the merchant marine. A_ resolution 
~alting upon the Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board to appoint a committee to 
prepare plans for the organization was 
adopted. : 

A resolution recommending the ratifi- 
cation by the Government of the Interna- 
tional Convention of the Saftey of Life at 
Sea, signed in London may 31, 1929, was 
also adopted. 

An industrial campaign, supported by 
® fund of $50,000 from the Shipping 
oard, to promote the use of American 
hips was recommended in a report of 
the subcommittee on “methods of increas- 
jing patronage for American ships.” The 
Committee recommended that the fund be 
used in publicity activities to stimulate 
interest in the American merchant ma- 
rine. 

Loan Moratorium 

A resolution calling upon the Shipping 
Board to urge Congress to bring about a 
moratorium on construction loan and 
other debts due the Government from 
shipping companies, for the period of the 
depression, was adopted. The resolution 
deciared that the decline in international 
trade has so severely affected American 
shipping “that the very existance of some 
of our’ established services has been 
threatened.” 

A resolution endorsing the bill (H. R. 
4532) providing a differential to enable 
shipbuilding organizations on the Pacific 
coast to compete with shipbuilders on the 

q Atlantic coast was adopted. The confer- 
ence also went on record as opposing the 
reduction of appropriations for the main- 
tenance of channels in the Panama Canal. 
It was declared that such reduction might 
interfere with the movement of traffic. 

Frank U. Smith, of the Federal and 
Marine Department, General Electric 
Company, told the conference “there is 
no atzternative but to build and operate 
our own ships “and that the manufactur- 
ers owe it to the Nation and to them- 
selves to give our merchant marine sup- 


port. 
Market Declared Ruined 


“We have been at the crossroads of in-| 


decision long enough,” he said, “we have 
tried to help the world in order that we 
might regain its markets and we have 
broken ourselves in the attempt and 
ruined our markets for the world.” 


Franklin D. Mooney, president, Atlantic | 


Gulf and Steamship Lines, declared that 
remedial legislation must be promptly en- 
acted to prevent foreign lines from depriv- 
ing American ships of trade between 
the United States and the West Indies 
and from conducting “voyages to no- 
where” from United States ports. 

Edward P. Farley of the American Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company, formerly 
chairman of the Shipping Board, advo- 
cated Government regulation of rates and 
practices to remedy conditions in the in- 
tercoastal trade. 

H. Gerrish Smith, president, National 
Council of American Shipbuilders, as- 
serted that unless an early start is madc 
jn replacing ships, our fleet mill be 60 
per cent obsolete in’ eight years. Mr. 
Smith presented statistics showing that 
the United States has built only 4 per 
cent of the world total of merchant vessel 
tonnage in the last 10 years and that 
The Netherlands, Norway, Italy 
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President Confers 
On Cotton Problem 


Discusses Proposals for Uni- 
form Cuts in Acreage 


Senators Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, and Bailey ‘Dem.), of North Caro- 
lina, conferred with President Hoover at 
the White House Jan. 28 regarding plans 
for affecting a uniform agreement among 
the cotton producing States for a reduc- 
tion in acreage planted to cotton with the 
Objective of enabling planters to partici- 
pate in the benefits of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation law. 

After the conference, Senator Smith 
stated orally that all but three of the 
eight chief cotton producing States in 
the South have agreed to reduce the acre- 
age planted this year to cotton. These 
States are North Carolina, Georgian and 
Aalabama, and Senator Smith said the 
Senators form these States are making 
efforts through the Governors to have 
their States join in agreement to curtail 
acreage. . 





yb majority members of the House 
| Committee on Ways and Means at a 
conference Jan. 28 voted against making 
retroactive the taxes provided for in the 
new revenue bill which is being drafted 
in the light of the recent hearings before 
the Committee. They also agreed to frame 


| 


in the light of recent hearing. Under the | 


Committe’s decision, the present rates will | 
apply to returns which must be submitted | 
in March, and which cover incomes re- | 


balanced to maintain the credit of the 
United States. 

“No rates, details, or subject for excise 
taxes were agreed upon. The majority 
members of the Committee will sit around 
}a table with their minority colleagues to 
| draft a bill, which will be a nonpartisan 
governmental tax bill. The Committee 
will convene at 10 o’clock Monday morning 
to begin preparing the bill.” 

The minority members of the Ways and 


|ceived during 1931. It was also agreed to | Means Committee also agreed on a policy 
frame the bill, with both majority and|toward the framing of a tax bill. The 
minority members of the Committe at | policy is based substantially on the same 
| their executive session, as a nonpartisan principles as that announced by the ma- 
|measure based on the idea of balancing the | jority members of the Committee, accord- 


| budget to maintain the Treasury credit. jing to Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 


and | 


They agreed to begin preparing the new 
measure on Feb. 1. 

The chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 
Miss., following the meeting, made public 
the following written statement: 

“The majority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee have just had a 
conference relative to the tax bill. Only 
one question was definitely determined, 
that being cne of policy, to wit, that the 
tax bill would not be retroactive. The 
majority agrees that the Budget shall be 


Approval of hessee 


Given Nominees to 


|Formal Organization Now 
Complete With Exception 
Of One Director Yet to 
Be Named by President 





The Senate Jan. 28 confirmed the nomi- 
nation of three members of the Board of 
Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation submitted to it by the Presi- 
dent, thus completing formal organiza- 
tion, with the exception of the naming of 
one additiona: member of the Corporation. 

Confirmation of Charles G. Dawes, of 
Chicago, and Jesse H. Jones, of Texas, 
came without a record vote and without 
opposition. A roll call was demanded, 
however, on the confirmation of Harvey C. 
Couch, of Arkansas, with a resultant vote 
of 71 to 10. 

Opposition to Mr. Couch’s nomination 
was expressed by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, who charged him with being 
unfitted for the position. Mr. Blaine 
spoke at some length aiso concerning fhe 
qualifications of Mr. Dawes, though he 
entered no opposition to his confirmation. 

Senator Blaine reviewed a case in which 
the Central Trust Company, of Chicago, 
with which Mr. Dawes was connected, was 
concerned. He stated that he meant in 
his remarks to “imply no dishonesty.” He 
pointed out that as a result of assisting an 


insolvent bank, the Central Trust Com- 
pany was indebted to about $400,000 to 
$800,000. 


Tells of Litigation 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
|tion is loaning money to institutions on 
the verge of insolvency,” Mr. Blaine con- 
“That’s what the Central Trust 

The Central Trust 
|Company held the bag. It was required 
|to make good. The Reconstruction Finance 
| Corporation is in a situation where it will 
have an opportunity to carry out the acts 
such as transpired in this litigation in the 
| State of Illinois.” 
The Wisconsin Senator declared that 
|the first application to the corporation 
was that of an insolvent organization, 
the Wabash railroad, now in a process 
of receivership. 

“Unless Mr. Dawes, through his experi- 
ence in the bank situation to which I 
have referred, applies that experience in a 
practical way in the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, this Government will 
be mulcted of hundreds of millions of 
dollars,” said Senator Blaine. “Believing 
that Mr. Dawes will profit by his ex- 
perience, I am rather disposed to feel 
that that experience gives him an especial 
fitness for the position to which he has 
been nominated.” 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Mich- 
igan, declared that “there is not another 
man in the whole 120,000,000 American 
people so completely qualified to meet the 
expectations and justify the confidence of 
the American people as Mr. Dawes.” When 
his nomination was announced, “the con- 
fidence of the American people became 
intensified at once,” Mr. Vandenberg said. 

Regarding Mr. Couch, Senator Blaine 
said: “My own feeling is that he is not 
fitted for this position. This nominee, I 
think, stands before one of the tribunals 
|of the United Sfates convicted of viola- 
| tion of the law.” He said action of the 


iz. 
| tinued. 


| Company did in fact. 
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_ Greater Than 


ORE than 17,700 persons were li- 
censed to fly airplanes at the close 
, Of 1931, and there were 10,780 planes 
| in the country, according to a state- 
ment issued Jan. 28 by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Commerce. 

The number of pilots licensed to fly 
increased more rapidly during the last 
six months of 1931 than did the number 
of aircraft, the statistics in the an- 
nouncement show, the number of pilot 
advanced 16 per cent and the numb 
of planes approximately 10 per cent. 
More than ha? of the pilots are licensed 
to do only private flying, according to 
the announcement, but transport pilots 
account for 38 per cent of the licenses. 
Women hold 532 pilot licenses, and 42 
of them are licensed to fly in commer- 
cial transportation, while five women 
are licensed mechanics, the announce- 
ments shows. 

New York has the largest number of 
airplanes, bit California with more 
than 3,000 pilots has by far the greatest 
number of fliers, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 
There were 17,739 pilots, 7,553 air- 


1 





Finance Corporation 


Louisiana and Arkansas Railway Com- 


| Salem, Oreg., ranking minority member of 
| the Committee. 

Mr. Hawley’s statement follows in full 
text: 

A conference of the minority members 
of the Ways and Means Committee was 


held in the office of the minority floor | 


jleader today to discuss the policy of the 
;minority in framing the pending tax 
measure. 

| First, it was unanimously agreed that 
| we must have a tax bill that will as near 


|as possible balance the budget at the end} 


|of the next two years; 

Second, that it shouid be a nonpartisan 
Government tax measure and we would 
join with our majority colleagues in pre- 
paring such a measure; 

Third, that individual rates and details 
| of the bill should be worked out by the 
| entire Ways and Means Committee; 

Fourth, that at present we are not 
committed to any specific rates or definite 
suggestions on which to place these taxes, 
| but it is the opinion of the minority mem- 
| bers of the Committee that the tax fea- 
tures of this bill shall not be retroactive; 
| Fifth, that the country will be best 
| served by members of both parties work- 
|ing together along these lines in prepar- 
ing the pending tax measures. 


‘Mr. Hurley Objects 





WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1932 


Tariff Adjustments | 


Mr. Hauley Offers Two Bills to 
Compensate for Losses 
From Depreciation 


ROPOSALS designed to adjust current 
United States tariff rates to compen- 
sate for depreciation in the currencies 
of foreign countries were introduced Jan. 
28 by Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., ranking minority member 


| of the House Committee on Ways and 
| Means. 


|of the first measure, would be based on 
| the proclamation made by the Secretary | 








To Unified Defense 


Tells House Committee It 
Will Not Bring Additional 
Efficiency or Economy 


Consolidation of the Department of Army 
and the Navy into one Department of 
National Defense headed by one Cabinet 
officer would neither add to the efficiency 
‘of either branch nor provide for economy 
|of operation of the services, the Secretary 
of War, Patrick J. Hurley, told the House 
Committee on Expenditures in Executive 
|! Departments on Jan. 27. 

The Secretary was testifying relative to 
a bill (H. R. 7012) for the consolidation 
of the two Departments into a Depart- 
|ment of National Defense with a Secre- 
tary of that Department and three As- 
sistant Secretaries—one each for War, 
Navy and Aviation. 

Savings would be afforded to a small 
degree in certain elements of both serv- 
ices, under such a consolidation, he said, 
but the savings would not be great enough 
by any means to make up for the dis- 
| advantages to the efficiency or operation 
of the services which the consolidation 
would cause. 

Present Control ; 

As to the unification of the Army and 
| Navy, Secretary Hurley pointed out that 
they are now under the direction of one 
head—the President of the United States, 
and that to dispense with the present two 
cabinet officers and place the direction of 
these two services under one head who 
| would have assistant secretaries undertak- 
ing the duties now performed by the 
present two Cabinet officers would merely 
lengthen the line of connection between 
the President and the two services them- 
selves. 

Even with the consolidated organization, 
he explained to the Committee a separate 
staff for each organization would have to 
; be maintained as at present, which would 
only go to make a more top heavy or- 
ganization than the present set-ups. 

He said that while, in the situation as 
it is at present, there is bound to be some 
|overlapping, in time of emergency ef- 
| ficiency is the objective, and that can be 
| obtained and maintained better under the 
present organization than it would be 
| under the method proposed. 

Asked what would be the effect of set- 
ting up one finance division for the two 
departments, Secretary Hurley explained 
that the payment of salaries to sailors 


on ships at sea and of soldiers at Army! 


Ef- | 


posts necessitate different functions. 


serrate tna eisai esi 


ficiency would dictate that they be kept} 
in separate establishments, since although | 


they may be placed under a single head, 
that head would have to maintain separate 
organizations for the work to be done in 
ne with the respective services, he 
said. 

Calling the attention of the Committee 
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Increase in Number of Pilots 


Gain in Aircraft 


craft and 9,016 mechanics holding ac- 
tive Department of Commerce ticenses 
on Jan. 1, 1932, according to a study 
just completed by the Aeronautics 
Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In making this announcement today, 
Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
said there had been a growth in the 
aircraft and pilot classifications since 
the date of the last survey, July 1, 1931, 
when there were 16,268 licensed pilots, 
and 17,458 licensed aircraft. However, 
the number of licensed mechanics 
showed a decrease of 222 since the date 
of the last study. 

The total number. of aircraft, licensed 
and unlicensed, of which the Branch 
had record on Jan. 1, was 10,780, as 
compared with 10,235 on July 1, 1931. 
Unlicensed craft (bearing identification 
numbers only) numbered 3,227 on Jan. 
1, as against 2,777 on July 1. There are 
two primary reasons for the increase of 
unticensed craft over the previous six 
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'Alien Seamens’ Bill | 


| tlement 
| Great Britain landed troops there in 1927, 


One of the measures (H. R. 8547) would 
revise this country’s rates on importations 
from countries where currency values have 
depreciated, to bring the rates up to the 
amounts which would have neen paid by 
those countries if their currency had not 
depreciated. 

The other (H. R. 8568) would amend the 
Antidumping Act of 1921 to prevent what 
would amount to dumping through the 
depreciation of currency. 

The standard value of the currencies of 
the foreign countries, under the provisions 


of the Treasury on Oct. 1, 1931, in which! 
he set these values. 

Mr. Hawley explained that 17 countries 
which have gone off the gold standard 
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Embargo on Arms 
To Orient Proposed 


In Senate Measure 


Secretary Stimson § An- 
nounces America Has Sent 
Inquiry to Japan as to Her 
Intentions in Shanghai 


An embargo would be placed on ship- 
ments of arms and munitions of war from 
the United States to, or ior use of, Japan 
or China, under the terms of a joint res- 
olution introduced in the Senate, Jan. 28, 
by Senator Dill ‘Dem.j, of Washington, 
who at the same time told the Senate 
passage of the resolution was imperative 
in view of current dispatches from the 
Orient. 

He said there were disquieting reports 
from Japan and from Shanghai and that 
the full meaning of them was not clear. 
Circumstances were such, however, that 
the Washington Senator believed there 
should be early action by Congress look- 
ing to the rnd sought by the resolution, 


Text of Resolution 

The full text of the resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, follows: 

Resolved, That it shall be unlawful for 
any person to export any arms or muni- 
tions of war from any place in the United 
States to, or for the use of, the govern- 
ments of China or Japan, or any faction 
or body within such countries. 

“Any person who shall export any arms 
or munitions of war in violation of the 
provisions thereof shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine of aot 
more than $10,000, or by imprisonmet 
for not more than two years, or both.” 


Says Authority Is Lacking 


The Senator declared that the situation 
respecting Japan and China was grow- 
ing increasingly alarming to the peace- 
loving nations of the world. While there 
had been no substantial shipments of 
arms or munitions from this country to 
the two countries, Senator Dill said, there 
obviously would be an increase in ship- 
ments of munitions or materials for muni- 
tions “should the carnage increase.” 

“I have introduced this joint resolu- 
tion,” he continued, “and I desire that it 
shall be acted upon py the Congress in 
order that this Government shall thereby 
declare to the world now that we shall 
refuse to furnish fuel for the flames. 

“Under the existing law, the State De- 
partment can not stop the shipment of 
munitions to the Governments of Japan 
or China. The passage of this resolution 
will not give it such authority, but it will 
make such shipments unlawful. In the 
light of the report from Shanghai this 
morning, there are other considerations 
which make the passage of this resolution 
imperative.” 

America Asks Japan’s Intentions 


The United States has sent an inquiry 
to Japan as to what her intentions are 
in Shanghai, according to an oral state- 
ment by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson, Jan. 28. 

The inquiry was sent through the Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Japan, W. Cameron 
Forbes, and the Depariment stated that 
no reply yet had been received to the in- 
quiry. 

Questioned as to the adequacy of the 
force of the Shanghai International Set- 
when the United States and 


Secretary Stimson stated orally that the 
situation then was entirely different from 
that which exists today. 
Chinese Fighting at That Time 

At that time, he explained, two large 
forces of Chinese troops were fighting for | 
control of Shanghai and it was feared that 
they would attack the International Set- | 
tlement. As a result all of the major 
powers interested in the International Set- 
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To Be Reconsidered | 


Recommitted by Senate for 
Further Committee Study 


The bill (S. 7) providing for deportation 
of certain alien seamen, was recommitted 
by the Senate, Jan. 28, to the Committee 
on Immigration. The action was taken at | 
the request of Senator King (Dem.), of | 
Utah, who had introduced the measure. 

In requesting that the bill be re-referred, 
Senator King informed the Senate there 
had been “some misconception” of its pur- 
poses and that in view of the interest and 
discussion that had been aroused, it should 
be given further consideration in Com- 
mitte. 

Several amendments were pending when 
the motion to recommit was made, but 
there had been no vote reached on any 
of them, 





Farmers Oppose 
Beer Bill, Says 
Grange Master 


Liberalization of Prohibi- 
tion Law Would Injure 
Agriculture, L. J. Taber 
Tells Senate Committee 


Weaker Enforcement 
Seen in Modification | 


Proposals to Readmit Wine| 
And Beer Criticized by 
Representative of Parent- 
Teacher Group at Hearing 


Testimony that the farmer is opposed 
to the “liberalization of the liquor law” 
and that such liberalization would result 
in injury to agriculture was given Jan. 28 
by Louis J. Taber, of Columbia, Ohio, 
master of the National Grange, before the 
Senate Manufactures Subcommittee con- 
sidering legislation (S. 436.) for the manu- 
facture of 4 per cent beer. 

Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, representing the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, told the Subcommitte that her or- 
ganization “is against these beer bills or 
any bills that will readmit wine or beer or 
otherwise weaken enforcement of the 18th 
amendment. 


Return of Saloons Opposed 


Mrs. Watkins declared that “things are 
better under prohibition.” “Statistics 
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show that prohibition is a ‘better homes’ 
movement,” she continued. “Bringing 
back beer saloons risks putting drunken 
mothers in this country back to the old 
quota. The members of this organization, 
which stands for child welfare, say to you, 
‘Don’t do it!” 


Stating that he was asked by the Na- 
tional Grange to appear in opposition to 
the proposed legislation, Mr. Taber told 
the Committee that his organization fav- 
ored the Eighteenth Amendment and its 
retention and declared that “the injec- 
tion of this question at this time takes 
away from the deliberate consideration of 
vital problems.” 


“The theory that we can have wine 
and beer and the Eighteenth Amendment 
at the same time is preposterous,” Mr. 
Taber said. He explained that farmers 
opposed intoxicating liquors on “social, 
moral and economic grounds.” 

He asserted that it was a fallacy to 
state that the farmer would be helped by 
the return of beer, contending that there 
is an “insignificant relationship in grain 
and liquor and a substantial relationship 
of grain in food.” 


British System Favored 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, read 
into the records a letter from Pierre 8. 
duPont to the effect that if this country 
would adopt the British system of license 
sale of liquor and place upon it a corre- 
sponding tax, in 10 years the country 
would have sufficient income to pay off its 
national debt of $20,000,000,000, would 
have a revenue of $2,000,000,000 a year. 


Mr. Taber asserted that the farmer al- 
ways has been victimized by the liquor 
business.” There is no nation in history 
that has ever been able to drink itself to 
prosperity,” he remarked. The proposed 
legislation would add to and not take from 
present 
tained. 


“Alcohol is a habit-forming drug and 
should be treated in the same class as 
narcotics,” Mr. Taber said. “Alcohol has 
no place in a civilization restless with 
speed.” 

Questioned by Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, as to the proposed legis- 
lation, Mr. Taber said that he objects “to 
any proposition that seeks to refurn or to 
legalize the liquor business.” He said, “I 
am opposed to the general proposition that 
there is a substitute for the saloon.” 


Revenue Considered 
Senator 
bootleggers should gain all the profit from 
ilegal manufacture of beer and whether 
the Government should not gain revenue 
therefrom. Mr. Taber declared that “the 
liquor busines has been, a lawless busi- 
ness,” and that, “it will be a lawless busi- 
ness if it comes back.” He testified that 
“in 30 years I have been in the homes of 
farmers in 44 States and I have never seen 
beer in a farmer's home.” 


Upon Senator Bingham’s pointing out 
previous testimony before the Committee 
that 4 per cent beer is not intoxicating in 
fact, Mr. Taber said that he could cite 
authorities of the contrary opinion, but 
said he could not list them offhand. 

Senator Hatfield ‘Rep.), of West Vir- 
giinia, inquired of the witnesse in his 
travel among the farmers of the country 
had seen much drunkenness compared to 
years previous to the adoption of the 18th 
Amendment. “There is relatively no 
drunkenness of any kind now appearing 
whereas drunkenness was apparent be- 
fore,” Mr. Taber responded. 

Senator Brookhart stated that he had 
received a letter from a Connecticut judge 
who had made a study of jail commit- 
ments in Connecticut counties and that 
the study shouwed 121,000 jail commit- 
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the Post Office, Washington, D. 


Bank Suspensions 
Total 2,290 in Year 


Deposits of $1,759,484,000 
Involved, Federal Reserve 
Board Reveals 


HE total number of bank suspensions 

in the United States during the year 
1931, as made public Jan. 28 by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, was 2,290, as compared 
with 1,345 in 1930, 642 in 1929, and 491 
in 1928. 


Deposits in banks suspending for the 
year totaled $1,759,484,000 as compared 
with $864,715,000 in 1930, $234,532,000 in 
1929, and $138,642,000 in 1928. 


December added 353 suspending banks to 
the year total, the highest figure for any 
month of the four-year period, with the 
single exception of October, with 522. De- 
posits in banks suspending during Decem- 
ber totaled $319,289,000, exceeded during 
the four years, only by two months, De- 
cember, 1930, and October, 1931, 

Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware and 
the District of Columbia are the only 
States: in which no bank failures occurred 
in the entire year 1931. New Mexico had 
but 1 suspension; Maine, New Hampshire 
and Nevada, 2 each; Wyoming, 3; Arizona, 
5; Louisiana, 7; Utah, 9; Connecticut and 
Idaho, 10 each; Montana, 11; Oregon and 
Florida, 14 each; California, 18; Massa- 
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House Tariff Measure 
Submitted to Senate 
With Adverse Report 


Eight Amendments Placed | 
In Bill by Mr. Harrison | 
Said to Be Designed to | 
Strengthen Revision 











The House tariff bill (H. R. 6662) which 
has been in the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance since Jan. 12, was re- 
turned by that Committee to the Senate 
Jan. 28 with an adverse report and with 
eight amendments by Senator Harrison 
(Dem.), of Mississippi. A formal report 
to that effect was made on the floor by 
Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Commit- 
tee Chairman. 


Action by the Committee was in execu-| 


tive session, but it was subsequently an- 
nounced orally by Senator Harrison that 
the adverse report was directed without a 
record vote. A record vote first was had 
that resulted in a tie, and Senator Harri- 
somwhen abstained from voting to assure 
a aoe without further Committee delay. 
Nature of Amendments 

The amendments which Senator Harri- 
son proposed and which were placed in 
the bill by the Committee were described 
by their author as corrective. They will 


|add strength to the changes proposed in 


| 


distressing conditions, he main- 


Bingham questioned whether | 


| more than half the time 


| because 


! 
| 





the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended by the 
House bill, Senator Harrison believed. 

Senator Smoot made no mention on the 
floor as to further plans respecting the 
legislation. Under Senate procedure, 
steps to have the bill considered in the 
Senate will be taken by Senator Harrison 
who was uncertain when he would move 
to call the bill from the calendar where 
it went automatically after the Committee 
report. 

Mr. Smoot Comments 

Senator Harrison later offered in the 

Senate an amendment to the House bill 


“in the nature of a substitute.” He ex- 
plained that the text he presented was 
merely the House bill with all of the 


amendments he previously had proposed 
placed in their proper position in the bill. 

Senator Smoot, in a prepared statement 
later made public off the floor of the Sen- 
ate, said in part: 

“The Harrison substitute bill would re- 
quire the Tariff Commission to report its 
findings under the flexible provision di- 
rectly to Congress. Since Congress is in 
session only three months during short 
session years and about six or seven 
months in other years, the machinery for 
adjusting the tariff 1n accordance with 
changing conditions would be inoperative 
Even with Con- 
gress in session it would be virtually im- 
possible to secure action on recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. 

“Congress can not act on the tariff in 
piecemeal fashion. One proposed change 
would lead to another, until the entire 
schedules would be open every time a re- 
port from the Tariff Commission reached 
the floor of either House. Tariff legisla- 


| tion would be before Congress all the time 


keeping business in a constant state of 
uncertainty. 

“If this measure should become a law, 
the usefulness of the Tariff Commission | 
as an agency for the adjustment of duty 
to meet changing conditions would be at 
an end. American industries in distress, 
of undue. foreign competition, 
would be frustrated by political contro- 
versy even after an expert commission 
had decided upon necessary relief duties. | 
Every country in the world is in a posi- 
tion to make emergency changes in tariff 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Problems of School Binenee 


Analyzed in Federal Survey 


‘MHE cost of public education com- 
pared with local economic condi- 
tions and other public expenditures, 


now being investigated by the National 
Survey of School Finance, is destined 
to have a far-reaching effect on school 
budgets when it is completed, Paul R. 
Mort, Associate Director of the Survey, 
announced orally Jan.: 28. 

For the first time State lines and 
political subdivisions will be displaced 
by actual economic areas, he said. In- 
vestigators are studying wealth of vari- 
ous areas, revenues for education, and 
systems of taxation. These facts 
are being reduced to maps, State by 
State and county by county. Dr. Mort, 
in pointing out this unique phase of 
the study, supplied the following addi- 
tional information: 

Although primarily a graphic view of 
educational costs and expenditures, the 


expenditures. Nothing like it has ever 
been done before. When complete, it 
will show at a glance the status of 
school finance anywhere in the United 
States. Maps will disclose the popula- 
tion and economic conditions of the 
various areas. The wnoie problem of 
State support of local school costs is 
expected to be revealed as never before. 
Education in many areas of different 
States at present suffers because of 
the poverty of certain communities. 
Equalization funds have been set up in 
various States to give aid to such places. 
From the present study, it is believed 
that educators and students of public 
finance will be able to work out more 
just and more equitable systems of 
financing education where weaknesses 
now exist. | 
As the investigation has proceeded, it 
has become more apparent ihat those 
in charge of supporting schools are 


scope of this comparative study is so | eager for guidance and recommenda- 


broad that it will serve as the basis 
for inquiry into other phases of public 


tions ultimately to result from the re- 
port, 
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Reserve Credit 
Nearing Highest 
Level in Decade 


Increase in Rediscounting 
Brought Total to Nearly 
Two Billion at Year End, 
Monthly Bulletin Shows 








Balances Reduced 
Nearly 400 Million 


Gain of 740 Million in Money 
In Circulation and Drop of 
135 Million in Stock of 
Monetary Gold Disclosed 





Reserve bank credit reached a point at 
the end of 1931 close to the highest level 
in the past 10 years, according to the 
monthly Federal reserve butletin, released 
for publication Jan. 29. The total for 
the week ended Dec. 26 is given by the 
report as $1,991,000,000. 

The larger part of the increase of $830,- 
000,000 during the year resulted from a 
greater volume of rediscounting by mem- 
ber banks, it is explained, rather than 
from purchases of bills and United States 


securities. It is reflected chiefly in a 
growth of money in circulation by an 
amount of $740,000,000 and a decrease of 
in the stock of monetary 
gold, according to the bulletin. 

Balances carried by member banks at 
the regional reserve banks were at their 
lowest level since 1924 on Dec, 23, 1931, 
according to the butletin, having declined 
by about $400,000,000 in the five months 
following July. The two chief contribut- 
ing factors, it is explained, were reduc- 
tions in demand deposits of the member 
banks, and a decline in redeposits of in- 
terior banks in their correspondent banks 
in the money centers. 

The review of the month follows in 
full text: 


Changes in Reserve Bank Credit 


Changes in the volume of reserve bank 
credit in recent weeks have been influenced 
to a large extent by unseasonal factors, 
and the total volume of this credit out- 
| standing has followed a course different 
from that in other recent years. From 
the third week of October, when the out- 
flow of gold following England's s 
sion of the gold standard came to anvend, 
| to the second week in December, there 


was a continuous decrease-in reserve peat 


credit reflecting chiefly a reduction 
member bank reserve balances and an ine 
flow of gold, mostly from Japan. 

Between Dec. 9 and Dec. 23 reserve bank 
| credit increased again, but by a consider- 
ably smaller amount than is usual at that 
season, the increase in money in circula- 
tion, which was larger than seasonal, be- 
ing offset in considerable part by a con- 
tinued decline in member bank reserve 
belanens and by some further imports of 
gold. 

Finally, during the last week of the 
year, when there is usually some decline 
in reserve bank credit, there was this 
year an increase of $200,000,000 reflecting 
the net effect of a less than seasonal de- 
crease of $100,000,000 in currency and an 
increase of $300,000,000 in member bank 
| reserve balances due to anticipation of 
| year-end statements. 

The course of reserve bank credit and 
| of the principal factors in changes in its 
| volume is shown on a weekly average basis 
for the period 1927-1931 on the chart, 
Reserve Balances at Low Level 

Disregarding the last week, which was 
not representative, member bank reserve 
balances on Dec. 23 were at $2,000,000,000, 
the lowest level since 1924. The decrease 
in these balances began after July and 
for the following five months amounted 
to about $400,000,000, reflecting chiefly a 
large decline in member bank deposit lia- 
bilities. 

Reserve balances, in fact, declined by a 
larger proportionate amount than did de- 
posits of member banks, both because ex- 
cess reserves of more than $100,000,000 
held throughout the Autumn were subse- 
quently reduced, and because the de- 
crease in deposits was larger in demand 
deposits, against which a higher reserve 
is required, than in time deposits, against 
wae the required reserve is only 3 per 
cent. 

Decreases in so-called net demand de- 
posits are influenced to a considerable ex- 
tent by the volume of deposits of country 








[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 





Maritime Convention 
Ratified by Senate 


of Belligerents and 


Neutrals Defined 


The Senate Jan. 28 in open executive 
session ratified a convention (Exec. FP, 
70th Congress) on maritime neutrality 
adopted at the sixth international confer- 


ence of American states in Cuba in 1928, 
with one reservation. 

The convention sets forth the rules for 
freedom of commerce in time of war, the 
duties and rights of belligerents, the rights 
and duties of neutrals and the fulfillment 
and observance of the laws of neutrality. 

Article 12 of the convention provides 
that “where the sojourn, supplying and 
provisioning of belligerent ships in the 
ports and jurisdictional waters of neutrals 
are concerned, the provisions relating to 
ships of war shail apply equally: 

“1. To ordinary auxiliary ships. 

“2. To merchant ships transformed into 
war ships. 

“3. To armed merchantmen.” 

The reservation eliminates the inclusion 
of armed merchantmen. 


Rights 


Plans to Be Arranged 
For Governors’ Meeting 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 28.—Governor 
Norman S. Case, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Governors’ Con« 
ference, has called a metieng of the com=- 
mittee to be held at Albany, N. Y., on 
Feb. 6 to consider plans for the annual 
meeting, which will be held next April 


in Virginia, 


m- * 
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pany in its wage-cuts and refusal to per- 
mit: arbitration was in part illegal and 
“that illegality becomes a personal re- 
sponsibility of its directing officer, the 
nominee in this caseX Mr. Couch is presi- 
dent of the railroad, he pointed out. 

Thé Wisconsin Senator stated that the 
President of the United States has ap- 
pointed an emergency board in this case to 





séttle a dispute between the road and its} 
shoperaft organization and that the Board | 


had returned “a most scathing arraign- 
ment and indictment of the carrier relative 
to thej> disregard for the agreement and 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act.” 


“He declared: that “every pressure” was| 


brought ‘to bear on the carrier to cause it 
to comply with the recommendation of 
the emergency board which the company 
refused to do. 

“My contention is that Mr. Couch, who 
entered into an agreement provided by law 
and who subsequently violated that agree- 
ment is not fit to sit upon the board to 
which he had been nominated,” said Mr. 
Biaine. “He has not conformed either to 
the letter or the spirit of the law en- 
acted by this Congress.” 


Claims Violation 

' Senator Blaine pointed out that Louis- 
jana and Arkansas Railway Company was 
“the first one to violate the rule tHat had 
been observed by every railroad company 
in the United States.” He declared that 
the Federal tribunal declared the illegal- 
ity of the carrier’s action. 

The House on Jan. 28 adopted a resolu- 
tion appropriating $125,000,000 for Treas- 
ury subscription to the capital stock of 
the Federal Land Bank under the terms 
of the new Federal Land Bank Law just 
approved by the President. 

It was adopted after a discussion of 
the intent of Congress with respect to its 
Help to fariners by extension of their 
obligations. 
of the Treasury $125,000,00, to remain 
available until expended, to enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe 
to that extent to the capital stock of the 
Federal Land Bank, and stipulates that 
any proceeds of repayments on account 
of stock so issued shall be credited to this 
appropriation and be available for the 
Purpose of paying for other stock there- 
after issued purusant to the new land 
bank law. 


Laws to Regulate 
Short Selling Urged 


Chester Gray Favors Measures 


At House Hearing 


Chester Gray, representing the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, testifying 
Jan. 28 before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, advocated legislation to regu- 
late short-selling and specifically approved 
the Capper-Haugen bills on the subject. 
He favored cooperative development to 
do away with the futures exchanges and 
have their marketing functions carried 
out by the farmers. , 

Nils A. Olseti, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agricuxture, in charge of cotton futures 
administration, presented a series of price 
charts and said there is a serious ques- 
tion of need of some control of exchange 
operations. 

Mr. Gray said that his and two other 


major agricultural organizations are advo- | 


cating in the Capper-Haugen bills, regula- 
tion of the boards of trade. He discussed 
limitation of daily and total volume of 

tions by any one trader in any one 
grain at any one time to 2,000,000 bushels 
with discretionary authority to the execu- 
tive to bring the limit down to 500,000 


bushels. The Haugen bill now, he said, | 


allows the continuation of the present ma- 
chinery with authority to three Cabinet 
Officers to close the offending exchanges 
in their discretion and the Secretary of 
Agriculture alone to have the other reg- 
ulatory power. 

“We want to regulate the short selling 
transactions,” he said, “and if that regu- 
lation, in daily and total regulation, does 
not suffice then we want to absolutely 
stop short selling.” 


og: Me a 
PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Jan. 28, 1932 


9 a. m. to 10:30 a. m.—Senator Wal- 
cott (Rep.), of Connecticut and Ogden 
L. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 


11:15 a. m—Senator Norbeck (Rep.), 
of South Dakota, called to ask the 
President to cause to be made available 
a part of the $12,000,000 remaining from 
last year’s drought relief fund of $47,- 
000,000 for use in purchasing feed for 
livestock in the Northwest. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Thomas (Rep.), 
of Idaho, called to recommend appoint- 
ment of former Judge Wilson McCarthy, 
of Salt Lake City, as a member of the 
board of directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

11:40 a. m—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Tllinois, and Representative Chindbloom 
( Rep.), of Evanston, Ill., called to sub- 
mit the names of Clyde E. Stone, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois; 
Frederick DeYoung, a justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, and Walter C. 
Lindley, of Danville, Federal district 
judge for the eastern district of Illinois, 
for appointment as Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 

11:45 a. m—Thomas F. Clark called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12 m—Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina and Senator Bailey 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, called to out- 
line a plan for uniform reduction of 
acreage planted this year to cotton 
production to make available to cotton 
growers the benefits of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act. 

12:30 p. m.—Charies S. Wilson, Amer- 














ican Minister to Rumania, called to pay 


his respects. 

12:45 p. m—Walter Teller, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

3 p.m. A group of bankers headed by 
Harry J. Haas of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 7 

3:30 p. m.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, called to dis- 
cuss administrative matiers. 

4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, called to 
discuss budget matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
Tretarial staff and in answering corre- 
Spondence. 


Tourist Business 


Result of In 


It directly appropriates out | 
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Declines in Cuba 


| 


Sugar and Tobacco Prices Con-| 
tinue Low; Trade and 
Credit Depressed 
' ane tourist traffic, which. began “so 
wury,iously” in the holiday season, has| 
declined, according to advices made pub-/| 
lic Jan. 28 by he Department of Com- | 
erce. The statement follows in full 
text: | 


During January the commencement of | 
the sugar grinding season and the| 
| seasonal influx of tourists had the ‘effect | 
of stimulating business t@ some extent, | 
according to the Commefce Department’s | 
Regional Division. If is felé in Cuba, how-| 
| ever, that the increase of activity, has not | 
|come up to. expectations. + piel the | 
| commercial Situation remain’ & hanged, | 
with trade almost stagnant;*credit tight, | 
and collections very difficult. 

The tourist traffic, which started off so| 
auspiciously during the holiday season, | 
has declined considerably, owing, it is} 
said, to a continuance of mild weather in 
the United States. | 


No decision has yet been made with 
regard to the restriction of the sugar 
crop now being ground, the Cuban gov- 
ernment holding back until Java an- 
nounces its sugar policy for the coming 
year. The uncertainty occasioned by this 
situation is having an unsettited effect 
on the sugar industry and on business in| 
general. Sugar prices continue very low| 
and the outlook is uncertain. | 

The tobacco industry continues very | 
depressed, and the record of sales for) 
1931 revealed a further heavy decrease; 
as compared with 1930. Some 14,000; 
cigar makers have called a strike in pro- 
test of an attempt to reduce wages. } 

Various business indices, inchuding bank- | 
ing indices, reveal a continuance of the 
extremely low level to which commercial} 
activity has declined. Trade in practically 
all lines is barely moving. Government 
revenues continue to decline, but it is felt 
that the new tax bill, passed by the 
Cuban Congress on Jan. 20, witl result in 
an increase in revenues. 





| 


Federal Detention Jail | 
For New York State Urged | 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 27. | 


{ 

An early conference with Federal au- | 
thorities regarding establishment of a Fed- 
eral detention jail in New York State was 
recommended today in the report of the | 
State Commission of Correction. 

The report stated that the inadequacy 
of many of the county jails in the State 
has been revealed by data contained in the | 
report and that a-major contributing 
cause is the heavy load sent to these jails | 
by the Federal Government. 

It was further asserted that the uni- 
form rate of $1 a day per prisoner paid 
by the Federal Government for housing 
and caring for Federal prisoners is less 
than the cost of keping such prisoners. 
Incomplete returns, it was stated, indicate 
a minimum average cost of $1.61 per day. 





Gov. Cross Designates 
Maine Memorial Day 


HarTForRD, Conn. Jan. 28. 

Governor Wilbur L. Cross, in accordance 
with a State statute, has issued a proc- 
lamation designating Feb. 15 as Maine} 
Memorial Day. 

“Our historical literature,” the proclama- 
tion says, “is replete with pnrasés and 
slogans which have been the inspiration 
of our youth for high emprise. Not the 
least of these are the ringing words,” Re- 
member the Maine!’ In no spirit of 
truculence, but rather with that sense of 
justice and service in the cause of human | 
freedom which has made the soul of 
America great, there was quick response to 
the challenge of tyranny and oppression. 
In recalling the chivalry of that day and 
time, we help to gird our Nation with the 
virtues of unselfishness upon which rest 
the enduring foundation of peace, pros- 
perity and contentment.” 





Charge Against Mr. Mellon 
Referred to Subcommittee | 


The charges against the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, on which 
| Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 
arkana, Tex, asked the Secretary’s im- 
peachment, were referred by the House 
Committee on Judiciary Jan. 28 to a sub- 
committee, headed by Representative 
Weaver (Dem.), of Asheville, N. C. 

The chairman, Representative Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, Tex., announced orally 
afterward that the subcommittee will com- 
prise, besides Mr. Weaver, Representatives 
Oliver (Dem.), of New York City, Gregory 
(Dem.), of Mayfield, Ky., Moore (Rep.), of 
Cambridge, Ohio, and Sparks (Rep.), of 
Goodland, Kans. 





Gov. Moore Calls Meeting 
On Railway Consolidation 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 28. 
A conference of the heads of the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading Railroad systems 
and the State Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners on the proposed consoli- 
dation of the lines of the two companies 
in South Jersey has been called by Gov- 
ernor A. Harry Moore for Feb. 8. 
_It was pointed out by the Commis- | 
sioners when they recently recommended | 
the consolidation that one of the effects | 
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Into Training of 


Child Reviewed 


ews of Specialists in the 
Treatment of Children 
Covered in Volume by 
White House Conference 


1 


V 


The views of psychologists and psychi- 
atrists in reference to the conduct of chil- 
dren is misunderstood by many people, 
the committee on psychology and psychia- 


quiry | 


| 
| 
| 


1 
| 
| 


| 


try of the White House Conference on | 
Child Health and Protection explains in| 


by the conference Jan. 

“While he is studying tne situation, the 
psychiatrist can hardly in 
indignation or make useful decisions as to 
whether conduct, whose genesis still puz- 
zles him, is ‘right’ or ‘wrong,’” the report 
states. ‘ 

“The members of this subcommittee,” 
the report continues in its introductory 
statement, “know that this attitude is mis- 
understood by many people who think 


that psychiatrists have set themselves the | 


task of making the world a place where 
children are expected to ‘express them- 
selves’ without ‘inhibitions’ or “discipline’ 
or unhappiness. As a matter of fact, 
none of the psychiatrists doing valid work 
with children is aiming at any such or- 
ganization of the community nor does the 
psychiatric idea of the millenium include 
a population of placid well-adjusted, non- 
competitive units.” 

This volume, entitled “Psychology and 


Psychiatry,” the tenth publication of the} 


White House Conference, is the result of 


investigations by the section on medical | 
service under the subcommittee chair- | 
manship of Bronson Crothers, M. D., As- 


sistant Professor of Pediatrics, Harvard 
Medical School, and Neurologist to Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Boston. 
additional information concerning the 
ee was supplied at the White 
ouse Conference: 
Medical Problems 

The members of the subcommittee are 
frankly of the opinion that adequate 
physical care of the child can not be 
given without attention to any intellectual 
and emotional difficulties which may be 
present. Medical anne if they 
can not give intelligent advice upon the 
difficulties which threaten the orderly and 
satisfactory development of personalities 
in children, the report states, will be 
forced to accept a status which will de- 
prive them of many opportunities to help 
their patients and will inevitably render 
their practice less vivid and less inter- 
esting. 

Doctors are not urged to attempt to be- 
come expert in the fields of psychology 
and psychiatry, but they are urged to ac- 
quire sufficient special knowledge to en- 
able them to deal with problems involving 
the personality of the child. Psychology 
is defined broadly as a science dealing 
with mental processes and human be- 
havior. 

The major efforts of many psychologists 
who are studying children are devoted 
to the study of aptitudes and disabilities 
which affect educational procedures. The 
authority of psychologists is greatest in 
decisions involving the intellectual ca- 
pacity of the children studied and in prob- 
lems relating to learning and the ac- 


= of both intellectual and motor | 
skills. 


The efforts of psychiatrists are directed 
toward the understanding of individuals 
in distress. The difficulties which psychia- 
trists have been called upon to face are 


| largely those where emotional life is upset. 


The psychiatrist believes that much of 
the “maladjustment” which leads to fric- 
tion and unhappiness can be understood 
before overt acts bring severe and often 
ineffective measures of “discipline” into 


play. 
Cause of Unhappiness 

Struggle and unhappiness and even 
limited failure, the intelligent psychiatrist 
regards as vivid and often promising evi- 
dence. The over exhibitions of maladjust- 
ment which are called “delinquency,” 
“truancy,” “school failure’ or “disobedi- 
ence,” he poaeres. not as evidence of repre- 
hensible defiance of moral or educational 
codes, but as signs that the child has not 
found a simple and effective way of meet- 
ing the world in which he lives. 

any, if not all, effective psychiatrists 
give their first loyalty to the individual 
under their care. In no other way can 
they help him in solving his problems. 
The members of the subcommittee admit 
that wholehearted individualism of this 
sort may be socially inconvenient. On the 
other hand, they feel that the very fact 
that psychiatrists in general are not parts 
of the educational or other machinery 
gives them an absolutely essential inde- 
pendence. 

This admission leaves them free to ac- 
cept the refusal of courts or schools or 
parents to put their plans into action 
on any particular feeling of frustra- 
ion. 


ence, curiosity, tolerance and almost in- 
vincible optimism are essential. 


ized, sort are added. 


would be the elimination of 237 grade 
the 
Board to study the plan declared in a 
recent report that the plan would save 
$1,700,000 in operating costs each year, 
improve the service, eliminate expensive 
competition and simplify 


crossings. Engineers engaged by 


and harmful 
terminal facilities. 


“Our object,” said the Governor in an- 
nouncing the conference, “is to save the 
people money and give south Jersey 
I feel 
certain the railroads will be willing to co- 


proper transportation facilities. 
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Trade Marks—(P 6--c 4, 6). 
Transportation—(P 8--c 4). 
Wholesale Trade—(P %--c 6). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 7--c 7). 


(P 9--c 1), 


a volume treating this as made public | 


ee attitudes of | 


The following | 


The psychologist needs two assets 
for an effective study of personality: First, 
he must have an adequate attitude. Pati- 


To this 


attitude technical resources of a more or 
less elaborate, but by no means standard- 
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| Concealing State Capitol of California from Presumptive Foe 


During recent field exercises of the Army Air C 


ing enemy aircraft a smoke scree 
of California, curtaining the Capi 


n, 


used in laying the curtaining is known as “F. M. 
nium Tetrachloride, and it weighs slightly less than 15 D 
amount of smoke-producing chemical is released that wil i 
making a “trail” about a mile long. The duration of the screen depends upon atmospheric 
er perféctly calm conditions the smoke will hang indefinitely in air. Among the important uses 


generally used, 
conditions;: und 





or “trail,” 


orps to demonstrate the equipment used for blinding or confus- 
was thrown by Army airplanes over Sacramentto, the capital city 
tol building-and other important structures from view. The liquid chemical 
” from its French name, Fumigerite; its chemical name is Tita- 
ounds to the gallon. 
immediately change to smoke. 


In laying the screen just the 
A 30-gallon tank is 


of this defensive measure is to protect fortifications, munitions camps, depots, and other objectives of offensives 


of enemy aircraft ranging and 


sighting sections just 


rior to and during bombardment, according to the Army 
Air Corps. The smoke is harmless to humans. 
= ae — - —_ = er 





Cooperative Council: 
Opposes Amendment 


Of Marketing Act 


Resolution, Made Public by 


Farm Board, Also Objects | 
To Abolishment of That. 


Group 


Opposition to repeal of the Agricultural 


Marketing Act and any amendment of it | 


abolishing the Federal Farm Board or its 
power of lending to cooperative marketing 
associations was expressed in resolutions 
adopted by the National Cooperative 
Council, copies of which were made public 
Jan. 28 by the Farm Board. 


The Council also opposed irrigation and 
reclamation projects which would bring 
new lands into production, and urged de- 
velopment of a national land utilization 
policy. 

A delegation representing the Council 
conferred with the Farm Board Jan. 28, 
it was stated orally at the Board’s offices. 
The resolutions, as made public by the 
Board, follow in full text: 


“We are opposed to the repeal of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 


“We are opposed to any amendment to 
such Act providing for the abolishment 
of the Federaa: Farm Board. 

“We are opposed to any amendment to 
such Act transferring the function of the 
Federal Farm Board to any other Govern- 
ment official or Department. 

“We are opposed to a repeal of the pro- 
visions of such Act that authorizes loans 
from the revolving fund to cooperative 
marketing associations. 

“We voice our appreciation of the efforts 
of the Federal Farm Board in assisting 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled co- 
operative marketing associations. 

“We oppose the construction of irriga- 
tion or reclamation projects where the 
effect will be to bring new areas into agri- 
cultural production, and we authorize the 
officers of the National Cooperative Coun- 
cil to cooperate with other agencies look- 
ing to the development of a sound national 
land poticy. 

“We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to 
pursue a vigorous course in making avail- 
able through the outlook reports of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
specific information on production and 
market trends, affecting supply and de- 
mand, for the guidance of farmers, includ- 
ing carefully prepared interpretations of 
the significance of such information as to 
future trends and developments. 

“We commend the nonpartisan and un- 
selfish spirit of the Congress as evidenced 
by the manner in which it is trying to 
solve the grave economic problems facing 
the country.” 

The Board said the delegation which 
called upon it are all either members of 
the National Cooperative Council or are 
alternates under the by-laws of the Coun- 
cil. The list as announced follows: 

Clyde C. Edmonds, general manager, Utah 


Poultry Producers Cooperative Association and 
also of the Northwestern Turkey Growers As- 





























sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
farl W. Benjamin, general manager, Pacific 


| Egg Producers, New York. 


Charles W. Holman, secretary, National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ralph H. Taylor, secretary, Agricultural Leg- 


| islative Committee of California, Sacramento, 


Calif. 

H. L. Robinson, general manager, Hastings 
Potato Growers Association, Hastings, Fla. 

A. J. McFadden, vice president, California 
Walnut Growers Association, and director of 
the California Fruit Exchange, Santa Ana, 
| Calif. 
} Quinton Reynolds, general manager, Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Springfield, Mass. 

George O. Gatlin, secretary, Oregon Cooper- 
ative Council, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Bruce McDaniel, general counsel, 
Orange Distributors, Redlands, Calif. 

John D. Miller, vice president and general 
counsel, Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

A. U. Chaney, general manager, 
Cranberry Exchange, New York. 

R. L: Knox, director, California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. H. James, secretary and general manager, 
Egyptian Seed Growers Exchange, Flora, Il. 

Cc. O. Moser, vice president and secretary, 
American Cotton 
| New Orleans, La. 

Robin Hood, secretary, National Cooperative 
Council, Washington, D. C. 
| Harry Hartke, president, National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation, Covington, Ky. 

Don Geyer, general manager, Pure Milk As- 
sociation, Chicago, Il. 

B. C. Pittuck, president, Texas Cooperative 
Council, and treasurer, Texas Cotton Coop- 
erative Association, Dallas, Tex. 


Mutual 


American 


Cooperative Association, 


Special Cachet Announced 


For Bicentennial Stamps 


A special cachet to be used on first day 
covers of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Memorial postage stamps will be 
put into use when stamps go on sale Feb. 
|22 at Mt. Vernon, according to an oral 
| statement at the Division of Stamps, Post 
| Office Department, Jan. 28. For the ben- 


efit of stamp collectors, it was explained, 
the cachet will bear a likeness of the 
Wakefield birthplace ef the first President, 





The factors taken into consideration 
when reaching a decision with respect 
to the underwriting, for flotation in the 
American security market, of ~~ 
of foreign governments, other foreign 
political units, such as states and cities, 
and also of foreign corporations, are de- 
scribed in a memorandum from Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, submitted to the Senate 
Finance Committee in connection with 
hearings on S. Res. 19, 

The memorandum follows in full text: 


loan, is to endeavor to appraise from the 
facts obtainable the intrinsic merit of 
the bonds to be issued and consequently 
estimate the assurance of their ee 
and interest and sinking fund, if any, be- 
ing punctually paid when due. 


Governmental Issues 

A. In the case of a governmental issue 
this would involve a careful analysis of, 

1. Purpose of the loan. 

2. Its past debt record and its credit 
standing as indicated by the market price 
of its outstanding securities and the level 
at which its currency is quoted in the 
American and other world markets. 

3. Its record of income and expendi- 
tures for a period of from 5 to 10 years 
ob mage the time at which the loan is 

eing considered, and its budget for the 
succeeding year or two years. 

4. Its import and export statistics for 
the past 5 or 10 years and an analysis of 
its “invisible” trade, if any. 

5. Its national debt both on a total and 

r capita basis. 


a pe 

R Its national wealth. 

7. Its fiscal position as to its holdings 
of gold or the gold holdings of its central 


rency. 


ernment has given special security for 
revious loans or whether it has merely 
ssued its loans on the so-called “negative 
ledge” basis. In the former case we form 
ndependent judgment whether the sit- 
uation of the Government requires in- 
sistence upon special security. a “neg- 
ative pledge” is meant that while no 
specific lien or security is given. for a 
loan, the borrower P 
any of the bonds o 

are outstanding, the borrower 
create or issue or guarantee any indebted- 


or security, the bonds of the loan in ques- 


with such other indebtedness or obliga- 
tions or such guarantee. 

9. Its political stability. 

10. Value of its actual or potential trade 
with the United States. 

11. Whether a sinking fund should be 
required; and if so, whether the sinking 
fund should be of such size as to retire 
the entire loan or only a part of the loan 
by maturity. 

In some countries the government owns 
and operates the railroads, telegraph sys- 
tems, tobacco monopolies, salt monopolies, 
etc., and in such cases we would analyze 
the income therefrom and the asset value 
of these holdings. 


Political Subdivisions 


we would consider: 

1. Purpose of the loan. 

2. Its past debt record and its credit 
standing as indicated by the market price 
of its outstanding securities. 
| _ 3. Its record of income and expenditures 


considered and its budget for the succeed- 
ing year or two years. 

4. Its debt both on a total and a per 
capita basis. 


the borrower, together with an analysis of 
ducing. 


| rower has given security for previous loans 
| or whether it has merely issued its loans 
on the so-called negative pledge basis. In 
the former case, we form independent 
judgment whether the situation of the bor- 
rower requires insistence upon special se- 
curity. 

7. Whether a sinking fund should be re- 
quired; and if so, whether the sinking 
fund should be of such size as to retire 
the entire loan or only a part of the loan 
by_ maturity. 

In a general way, all of the matters 
analyzed in considering a governmental 
loan would be considered in relation to 
the country in which the borrower is lo- 





Change Urged to Permit 


Patenting in 214 Years 


| Lieut. Col. J. I. McMullen, of the office 
|of the Judge Advocate General, War De- 
partment, and secretary of the Interde- 
| partmental Patent Board, testifying Jan. 


ents, recommended that the law should 
be changed so that an inventor might get 
|his patent through the Patent Office 
within two and one-half years. He rec- 
ommended abolishment, of “reissues.” 





witness. 


Our primary consideration in any for-| 
eign loan, as it would be in any domestic | 


bank in relation to its outstanding cur-| 


8. Analysis of whether or not the Gov-| 


ledges that if, while! 
the loan in question | 
should | 
ness or obligations secured by specific lien | 


tion will be secured equally and ratably | 


B. In the case of a State, city, or other | 
political subdivision of a foreign country | 


| for a period of from 5 to 10 years pre- | 
ceding the time at which the loan is being | 


5. The value of the property owned by | 


how much of this property is revenue pro- | Delivered, postage prepaid, any place in the world, $10 a year. 


6. Analysis of whether or not the bor- | Tue sole purpose of The United States Daily is to present a complete and 


comprehensive record of the daily activities of the Government of the United 


| 28 before the House Committee on Pat- | 


Charles Neave, New York City, also was a 


Factors Involved in Underwriting 
Loans to Foreign Nations Explained 





cated so as to ascertain whether, if the 
borrower itself is intrinsically sound, it 
would be in a position to obtain the for- 
eign exchange necessary with which to 
meet the dollar obligation incurred. 

C. In the case of a foreign corporation 
we would consider— 


1. Purpose of the loan. 

2. Its past debt record and its credit 
| standing as indicated by the market price 
of its outstanding securities. 

3. Its profit and loss eccount and bal- 
ance sheet for a period of from 5 to 10 
years preceding the time at which the loan 
is being considered. 


4. The nature of its business and gen- 
eral condition of the industry in which it 
is engaged. 
| 5. A general ouprniee of its manage- 
; ment both as to ability and standing. 
| 6. Analysis of the type of loan which 

would best suit its purpose and yet be 
salable and whether or not specific se- 
oe, for the loan should be required or 
whether it need merely be issued on the 
so-called negative pledge basis. In the 


ment whether the situation of the bor- 
pono requires insistence upon special se- 
curity. 


7. Appraisal of the market equity of 
the securities junior to the loan to be 
| issued. 

8. Whether a sinking fund should be 
| required, and if so, whether the sinking 


the entire loan or only a part of the loan 
by maturity. 

9. Whether, in our judgment, an inde- 
pendent audit of the company’s accounts 
should be made by accounts other than 
the company’s own accountants and 
whether, in our judgment, the nature of 
the company’s business makes it advisable 
;to have an independent engineering or 
| other expert of its situation. 

The reference made in subheading B to 
the general analysis of the country in 
which the borrower is located would, to 
some similar extent, likewise apply to the 
case of a corporate borrower. 





former cases, we form independent judg- | 


;fund should be of such size as to retire, 
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Meeting to Draft 
Plan on Liquor 
Question Urged 
Representative LaGuardia 
Suggests Conference of 


Wet and Dry Leaders on 
Tentative Solution 








The suggestion that “a group of wets of 
the House and Senate meet with an equal 
number of drys from the House and Sen- 
ate” to agree on a tentative solution of 
the prohibition question was made by Rep- 
resentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City, in a speech before the House 
Jan. 28. 

Mr. LaGuardia asserted that prohibition 
has been given a trial of over 11 years, 
and that impartial observers must admit 
that conditions in respect to enforcement 
are growing worse every year. 


Asks Meeting on Solution 


“T know,” he said “that all controversial 
questions can easily be ironed out and 
proper legislation provided whenever there 
is a proper spirit of approach and a proper 
understanding of the facts and a willing- 
ness to hear the other side. Therefore, I 
would suggest that a group of wets from 
the House and Senate meet with an equal 
|number of drys from the House and Sen- 
ate for the purpose of agreeing on a ten- 
| tative solution. Such an agreement would 

no more than a proposal to be sub- 
mitted to Congress. But, if such a pro- 
posal is the result of a sincere effort on 
the part of wets and drys, it surely would 
be impressive. 


Exchange of Views Urged 
“Someone must start an exchange of 
views. There can be no such thing as 
uncompromising attitude, in the face of 
the intolerable conditions existing today.” 


The House Committee on the Judiciary 
at an executive session Jan. 28, referred 
to a subcommittee the Celler resolution (H, 
J. Res. 211) to change the law in respect 
to prescription of medicinal liquors in ac- 
cord with recommendations in the Wick- 
ersham Commission report. Its sponsor, 
Representative Celler (Dem.), of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., stated orally that a meeting of 
;the subcommittee would be called very 
|soon to take action on it. 





Kuhn, Loeb and Company Submit Memorandum Dealing | Senate Votes Cut in Funds 
With Questions Considered by Bankers 


For Armament Delegation 


A reduction of from $390,000 to $300,000 
|in the appropriation to pay the expenses 
;of the American delegation to the Gen- 
|eral Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
; next month was made Jan. 28 by the Sen- 
| ate when it adopted the House resolution 

(H. J. Res. 251). 


This smaller amount than would have 
; been provided by the House measure is JR 
; considered by the Senate Committee on” 
Appropriations to be sufficient, Senator 
Jones (Rep.), of Washington, in reporting 
the resolution, told the Senate. Although 
the President originally asked $450,00° for 
this purpose, he pointed out, testimony 
| had shown that the expenses of the dele- 
|gation will be approximately $50,000 
monthly. On this basis, the funds appro- 
priated should last six months, ne said. 

The House adopted the disarmament 
conference expense resolution on Jan. 27, 
but allowed it to provide $390,000 for this 
purpose. 

The measure now is to be resubmitted 
to the House for action on the (:nate 
alteration. 


House Tariff Bill Given 
Adverse Report to Senate 





{Continued from Page 1.] 


rates. The bill seeks to handicap the 
United States in this respect and freeze 
the tariff structure in its present form. 

“There is no occasion for this assault 
| upon the excellent work of the Tariff 
| Commission and the President in keeping 
| duties abreast of current conditions. The 
present flexible provision is working well. 
Since the 1930 law went into effect the 
| duties on 17 items have been lowered and 
|12 rates have been increased. Investiga- 
| tion showed no cause for rate changes in 
|30 cases. Since the Commission was re- 
organized it has investigated rates on com- 
| modities that make up 14 per cent of our 
| dutiable imports.” 


* 
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Arms Embargo 
To Orient Asked | 


B S Dill ’re Committee Favorably | 
: Reports Bill Authorizing | 
y enator 1 | $1,725,000 Expense | 


The House Committee on Rules after | 
|@ hearing Jan. 28, ordered a favorable re- | 
port on a bill (H. R. 4583) authorizing ap- | 
| propriation of $1,725,000 for Federal par- | 
ticipation in “The Century of Progress,” | 
|The World’s Fair Sanne at Chicago, | 
; in 1933. The bill, sponsore by Repre- | 

In Shanghai sentative Igoe (Dem.), of Chicago, IIl.,| 
: and companion to a bill pending in the} 
[Continued from Page 1.] | Senate, would create a Chicago World's | 
tlement, landed troops in it for its own | Fair Centennial Commission, comprising | 
protection. | the Secretaries of State, Agriculture, and | 


Fund Is Favored | 
For Chicago Fair 


Mr. Stimson Announces In- 
quiry Has Been Sent to 
Japan on Her Intentions 











Takes Oath as Governor || 
of Louisiana to Fill Out 
Term of Huey P. Long 





~ Linthicum 


Secretary Stimson declined to comment 
upon his conversations with the British 
Ambassador, Sir Ronald Lindsay. When) 
asked whether he had talked with Ambas- | 
sador Lindsay Jan. 27, he declined to an- 
swer. He also declined to discuss reports 
that the United States had proposed to| 
Great Britain that they take joint eco- | 
nomic action against Japan. Any discus- 
sion of this, he stated, would be pre- 
mature. | 


Mr. Linthicum Criticizes Japan 


Declaring that Japan has “not been fair 
with the United States,” Representative 
(Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., 
chairman of the House Committee on For- 


¥ eign Affairs, in a statement Jan. 28 char- 


acterized the situation in the Orient as | 
“very serious.” His statement follows in} 
full text: 
“There is no doubt that the Japanese | 
have not been fair with the United} 
States, claiming such friendship and yet 
disregarding their preobligations. We look 
upon Japan as one of the big nations who} 
would try to keep peace in the wortd and 
yet they have taken Manchuria with its 
30,900,000 of people and to all intents and 
purposes annexed them. Now they have 
taken Shanghai, the greatest and most 
beautiful city of the Orient, the New York 
of China, where American business and 
life are largely represented. | 
Treaties Declared Disregarded 


Commerce, serving without additional | 
compensation, to represent the Federal | 
Government in the exposition which is to 
celebrate the’ 100th anniversary of the 
incorporation of Chicago as a munici- 
pality. 

The bill provides also for a presiden-| 
tially-appointed commissioner to the ex-| 
position at $10,000; along with clerks, 
stenographers, and other assistants at/| 
“reasonable compensation,” and directs | 
that $550,000 of the appropriation shall be 
expended to' erect a building or buildings 
for the Government. 


First Deficiency Bill 








& 


Advanced by House | ALVIN O. KING 


| ATON ROUGE, La., Jan. 28—Upon | 





the departure of the retiring Gover- 
nor, Huey P. Long, for Washington, D. | 
C., to claim his seat as United States | 
Senator from Louisiana, Alvin O. King | 
assumed the duties of the office of Gov- 
ernor. Mr. King was a State Senator 
and President pro tem of the Senate; | 
after Lieutenant Governor Paul N. Cyr | 
took the oath of Governor and filed an 
ouster suit against Governor Long, on 
| the grounds that he was holding*two 
| offices—those of Governor and Senator— 
at one time, Mr. King was recognized as 
Lieutenant Governor by Governor Long 





Approval of Report 


Two Senate Amendments | 
Returned to Conference | 
For Further Considera- 
tion and New Report 





“I look upon the situation as very seri- 


ous, not alone from what has been done, | 


but from the fact that treaties have been 
disregarded and we have therefor no way 
of charting for the future. If Japan con- 
tinues to disregard the wishes of other 


| @ Nations and takes possession of China, 
















































with her 400,000,000 
aything can happen. 

“I trust our diplomats may be able to 
work out this matter and prevent war. I 
shall be happy when we can find more 
time to consider our relations with the 
nations of Central and South America. If 
we would but expend our money and time 


inhabitants, then 


in creating friendship and business coop- | 


eration in our own hemisphere and spend 
less time with those nations of Europe and 
Asia, we would be a happier peopte. Of 
course, I realize we have always been 
friends of China and its open market, 
and I sincerely trust that we may al- 
Ways be.” 


= Funds Are Sought 


The Japanese Cabinet has requested im- 
perial ordinances to authorize an appro- 
priation for the Japanese expeditionary 
forces in Manchuria, the continuation of 
Japan’s gold embargo, and a reduction in 
the amount allotted from revenues to the 
sinking fund for Japanese Government 
bonds, Commercial Attache H. A. Butts, 
at Tokyo, states in cabled advices made 
public Jan. 28 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Dull trade, he messaged, is expected in| 
Japan until after the February general | 


elections. 

Trade Commissioner Harold D. Robin- 
gon, at Shanghai, also has cabled the De- 
partment that business at Shanghai is at 
a standstill. A state of emergency has 
been declared in the international Settle- 
ment, he reported. An earlier cable from 
Commercial Attache Julean Arnold, of 


Shanghai, said the general Chinese situ-| 


ation continued undetermined, although 
the outlook is “considerably more hopeful 
@than last week.” 
Trade Stagnant in Mukden 


From Mukden, Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Carl E. Christopherson had radioed | 


that the trade situation continued stag- 
nant the week of Jan. 25. Despite the 
fact that six leading Chinese department 
stores in that city reported average Jan- 
uary sales increased 70 per cent over 


December, the amount was only 25 per| 


4 cent of January, 1930, business, and the 
majority of firms are still operating at a 
loss. 

The following additional information 
from its representatives in the Far East 
Was made available at the Department: 


It is generally expected that trade in 
Japan will be dull until after the gen- 
eral election in the latter part of Febru- 
ary, according to Mr. ‘Butts. 


Fluctuating exchange is causing con- 
cern to importers and exporters, but it is 
rumored that the Japanese Government 
is investigtaing methods to bring about 
stabilization, he stated. 


Security Prices Increase 


Security prices have increased on the 
stock exchange and the market is now 
steady. 

Government steel prices have advanced 
from 7 to 11 yen per ton. 

Lumber stocks have been materially re- 
duced, necessitationg importers placing 
orders soon, despite the exchange situa- 
tion. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank is shipping 
to the United States gold to the value of 
10,000,000 yen, and an additional 26,000,000 
yen is expected to be shipped later in 
January, although no license has been ob- 
tained as yet for the shipment. 

The Cabinet requests that Imperial 
Ordinances be issued authorizing an ap- 
propriation for the Manchurian expedi- 

$ tion, continuation of the gold embargo, 
and reduction in the amount allotted from 

q@ revenue for the sinking fund for Govern- 
ment bonds. 


Chinese Bond Market Weak 


The Dailo Electric Company proposes 
a debenture issue of 30,000,000 yen at 6.5 
per cent, due in 10 years. The money 
will be used to retire 20,000,000 yen due 
on March 1, and 10,000,000 yen will be 
applied to new enterprises. Debentures 
due in 1932 total 194,000,000 yen. Some 
difficulty is anticipated. At normal ex- 
change the yen is worth about 50 cents. 

China’s domestic bond exchange market 
is weak, chiefly because of uncertainties 
regarding the Government financial sit- 
uation, according to Commercial Attache 
Arnold. 

Shanghai banks have agreed to advance 
to the Chinese Government 7,500,000 Chi- 
nese dollars ($1,800,000) each month for 
two months to meet the annual new year 
settlements. 

The general situation continues unde- 
termined although with a considerably 
more hopeful outlook than last week. 


Customs Revenues increase 

Customs revenues for 1931 are reported 
to have totaled 246,000,000 haikwan taels, 
compared with 187,000,000 in 1930. 
wan tael was worth 
$0.386 in 1931.) 

No improvement is noted in the Man- 
churia trade situation. The Peiping- 
Mukden Railway is not yet in operation. 
Japanese authorities are reported to have 
announced that this railway is to be di- 
vided at Shanghaikwan, the northern sec- 
tion to Mukden to be called the Fengshan 
Railway and to be under direction of an 
official appointed by the Chinese Governor 
of Liaoning Province. 

Through passenger service from Mukden 


$0.46 in 1930 and 


The conference report on the $126,000,- | 
000 first deficiency appropriation bill, in | 
which all but two of the Senate amend- 
ments were agreed to and those two ex- 
ceptions sent back to conference, was | 
adopted by the House on Jan. 28. The 
two amendments sent back for further) 
conference were (1) for continued avail-| 
ability of the unexpended balance of | 
$150,000 for a road over the Wind River | 
|Indian reservation in Wyoming and (2) 
| providing an additional $100,000 for ex-| 
penses incident to the flight training of | 
officers of the Officers Reserve Corps on 


and other State officials. Following the 
election of O. K. Allen as Governor, 
Mr. Long resigned his office to Mr. King 
for the balance of his term; Goveronr- 
elect Allen will begin the regular term 
of office in May, 1932. 


Measure Providing 
Silver Investigation 


|inactive duty. 

The latter amendment led to prolonged 
| discussion, started by Representative La 
|}Guardia (Rep.), of New York City, an 
{aviator in the World War, who moved to 
|concur with the amendment. He said the 
appropriation is in fact economy because 
it is not for pay of the officers but to en- 
able these reserve officers who give their 
services and time at their own sacrifice, 
to have flight experience. He said there is 
nothing more important than to keep 
planes in good condition and it involves 
risk of life. Representative Kahn (Rep.), 
of San Francisco, Calif., said it would be 


| less expensive than the cost of crashes of | 


Government planes. Representative Bar- 
bour (Rep.), of Fresno, Calif., said the 
appropriation would furnish 2,000 addi- 


tional hours for these men who have been | 


trained but need the flight experience. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., chairman of the House Com- 
mitte on Appropriations in charge of the 
bill, said the men have all the gas and oil 
they need and that the money provided 
| by the House is sufficient. 


to Tsitsihar via Taonan is expected to be 
| inaugurated on Feb. 1. 

A Japanese company is now operating 
passenger airplane service between Muk- 
den, Changchun, Harbin, Antung, Dairen. 

Earnings of the South Manchurian Rail- 
| way from April 1 to Dec. 31 totaled 60,- 
000,000 yen, compared with 56,000,000 yen 
|for the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year, Mr. Christopherson has re- 
ported. The Manchurian section of the 
Peiping-Mukden Railway is now operating 
one third-class train daily between Muk- 
den and Chinchow. Through freight traf- 
fic between Tsitsihar and Dairen was be- 
gun Jan. 18. 

A resume of current happenings and 
conditions at Shanghai, as received from 
American Consul General Edwin 8S. Cun- 
ningham and made public on Jan. 28 by 
the Department of State, follows in full 


text: 
The American Consul General at 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, re- 


ported to the Department of State at 
noon Jan. 28 that the Defense Commit- 
tee decided this morning to ask the 
Municipal Council to declare from 4 


o'clock this afternoon a state of emer-| 
The council was expected to con- | 


gency. 
vene at 12 o’clock for this purpose. 
Informed of Bomb Throwing 


Consul General Cunningham reported 
that the Japanese flagship was anchored 
on the night of Jan. 27 in front of the 
Japanese consulate. At 8:30 on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 28 a bomb was thrown, pre- 


sumably intended for the Japanese Con- | 


sul General. It exploded at the corner 
of the Japanese consulate property. 
'n a telegram dated 2 p. m., Jan. 27, 


Favorably Reported 








House Committee on Rules) 
Approves Plan But Adds 
Amendment Limiting the 


Expense to $5,000 


The Somers resolution (H. Res. 72) for | 
House committee investigation regarding | 
silver values, monetary policies regarding 
silver, and advisability of an international 
conference on silver stabilization was ap- 
proved Jan. 28 by the House Committee 
on Rules. It ordered the resolution re- 
ported to the House with an amendment 
limiting the expense of the inquiry to 
$5,000. The inquiry would be made by the 
House Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. The resolution is sponsored 
by Representative Somers (Dem.), of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The action followed discussion of the 


| of 





silver conditions by various Senators and 


resolution agreed to by the Committee 
follows in full text: 


Suggested Legislation 


Resolved, that the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures is authorized 
and directed, as a whole or by subcom- 
mittee, to investigate the cause and ef- 
fect of the present depressed value of 
silver, the monetary policies of the United 
States and foreign countries and their 
relation to the value of silver, methods 
of stabilizing the value of silver, and the 
advisability of an international conference 
to consider methods by which by interna- 
tional cooperation the value of silver can 
be stabilized. Such Committee shall re- 
port its findings to the House together 
with such recommendations for legislation 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this reso- 
lution the Committee is authorized to sit 
|and act during the present Congress at 
| such times and places within the United 
| States, whether or not the House is sit- 
ting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
| hold such hearings, to employ such ex- 
perts, and such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to take such testimony, to have 
|such printing and binding done, and to 
make such expenditures, as it deems nec- 
| essary. 


American firms ‘are located in Shanghai, 
| which, with a population of some 3,100,000, 
|is the largest city in China and fhe fifth 
largest city in the world. In all China 





Mr. Cunningham reported that there are 
some 17,000 Chinese soldiers in Chinese 
territory within a radius of seven miles 
of the International Settlement. 
sung be included, this number would be 
larger. This army is largely composed of 
very young boys. With considerable 


If Woo- | 


there are nearly 10,000 Americans and 
700 firms. American investments in that 
| country ramk next after the Japanese and 
British. 

Provision has been made for the erec- 
tion of an American governmental build- 
|ing in Shanghai at a cost of nearly $1,- 
| 000,000. Nearly a dozen American clubs 


Representatives in recent months., The | 
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South Carolina | 
Adopts New Plan | 
On School Data 


System Facilitates Compila- 
tion of State’s Statistics 
On Public Education, 


Says Federal Specialist 


South Carolina has adopted and put into 


| effect one of the finest systems in the 


United States of reporting and accounting 
public education statistics, E. M. Foster, 
Chief of the Division of Statistics at the 
Federal Office of Education, announced 
orally Jan. 28. 

For completeness, simplicity, and speed 
of compilation, it is indeed a model, he 
asserted. Other States, which take from 
7 to 18 months to compile their public 
school facts, will find that South Carolina 


| has made a forward step in adopting the 


so-called uniform system of reporting and 
accounting advocated by many students of 
statistics and public finance. The follow- 
ing additional information was supplied 
by Mr. Foster: 

The Federal Office of Education is espe- 


' cially interested in any system of complete 
| and clear statistics. 
| its statistical division has assisted State 


From time to. time 


Departments of Education to work out 
a comprehensive system of reporting. Upor 
request, it cooperated with South Carolina, 
and the first educational report based on 
the plan adopted has been received. 
Rapidity of Compilation 

One of the amazing features of the 
South Carolina report, in spite of the fact 
that this was its first after setting up u 
| new system, is that it appeared six months 
|} after the schools closed their various 
|school terms for the year. The Of- 
fice of Education has always been ham- 
| pered by the tardiness of States in com- 
piling their reports. It often has to hold 
ack its statistical studies 18 months in 
order that all States may be represented 
in the national studies. 
_ The South Carolina report is outstand- 
ing in two important respects: First, in 
organization and completeness following 
the general form of thé so-called uni- 


form reporting and accounting; second, 
in its rapidity of publication. 
Another feature is in reference to 


itemizing expenditures. Complete State 
|} and county expenses for public schools, 
jeven from general funds, have been 
brought into income and expenditure sta- 
tistics, giving compiete costs. Many items 
heretofore unavailable are now accessible. 
With them at hand, progress may be 


j traced from year of year. 


Negro Statistics Shown 

The South Carolina report does not 
dodge facts. For example, it sets forth 
boldly the Negro and white statistics side 
by side, and shows salaries of teachers, 
enrollments, costs, length of terms, and 
numerous details which are at times 
rather extreme in comparison. By way 
illustration, although there are just 
8,000 less Negroes in school than whites 
(who number 189,000), the State expends 
$13,000,000 on the whites and approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 on the Negroes. Sal- 
aries of teachers of each group are no 
less separated in comparison 

Although the States, except five or six, 
have accepted the fundamentals of the 
uniform system of reporting and account- 
ing, they often are incomplete in impor- 
tant details which occasion considerable 
effort to ascertain so that proper com- 
parison in a national study can be made. 

If all States had a similar system of 
uniformity, the task of compilaticn on 
a national scale would be made much 
more simple and the public as well as 
educators could be informed more quickly 
and have up to date facts. 





— : 


-but uncertain aim- 
never turned out 
cuts like these 





rapidity barbed wire and other entangle-| or ‘associations have been organized in 
ments are being constructed by the Chi-|the city, the majority of them owning the 
nese on the municipal roads outside the/| buildings in which they are located and 
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Most of the executive offices of the State government of South Carolina 
are housed in the State Office Building at Columbia, the capital city of 


the State. A view of the building is 


Attorney General, the Superintendent of Education, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, the Adjutant General, the Commissioner of Insurance, 
and various boards and bureaus. 


Construction of Navy Airshi p ‘Akron’ 





Quarters for State Offices of South Carolina Toll Motorway 
Across State of 
New York Urged 


Use by Buses and Trucks 
When Possible Would Be 
Required Under Bill Just 


Introduced 





Azany, N. Y., Jan. 28. 
A toll motorway across the State of 








i 
shown. Here are the offices of the 





Is Defended Before House Committee 


New York, which buses and trucks would 
be required to use wherever their routes 
made it possible, has been proposed by 
Senator Cosmo A. Cilano and Assembly- 
man Haskell H. Marks, of Rochester, who 
have announced the introduction of a bill 
to accomplish this purpose. 

The cost of the motorway, they ex- 
plained in a statement, would be met by 
issuance of State bonds totaling $100,- 
000,000, to be amortized over a 25-year 
period from the toll charges. 

Passenger cars, according to the state- 
ment, would have five traffic lanes for 
their use and the bill proposes that there 
would be no maximum speed limit on 
the highway and a minimum speed limit 
of 40 miles an hour. Trucks and other 
heavy vehicles would be compelled to 
maintain a traveling speed of 30 miles an 
hour. 

Toll charges would be based upon dis- 
tance traveled, and the highway would 
follow an entirely new route, utilizing 


Declaring that the Navy airship “Akron” | new propellers are expected to correct| abandoned canal and interurban railway 


is the “finest piece of work ever turned 
}out by my company,” Paul W. Litchfield, 


the three knots deficiency in speed. 
Regarding the overweight of 19,000 
pounds, Mr. Litchfield explained that the| 


lines where possible. It would be devoid 
of all railroad and highway grade cross- 
ings and would follow a route, approxi- 


| president of the Goodyear-Zeppelin Com- | “arron” completety exceeded its stipu-| mately 550 miles long, from Ripley, on 


pany, builders of the ship, defended the | 


safety of the ship, during a hearing be- | 
fore the House Committe on Naval Affairs, 
Jan. 28. 

Mr. Litchfield denied the charges which | 
have been made that his company had dis- | 
charged two workmen because they had | 
supplied the Navy Department with in- | 
formation to the effect that defective | 
workmanship had been done on the} 
“Akron.” He said that W. B. Underwood, | 
one of the workmen, was discharged for | 
“taking drawings from the plant,” and 
that the other, Lieut. Col. McDonald, was 
not discharged until the construction of 
the ship was completed. 

This latter statement was substantiated | 
before the Committe by Com. R. D. Wey-| 
bacher, naval technical expert who in- 
vestigated the charges alleged to have been 
brought by the two workmen. Com. 
Weybacher told the Committee that Mr. 
Underwood had admitted the material 
which was presented to the Department as 
a sample of the “faulty material” used in 
the construction of the ship had been 
taken from a scrap heap of “rejects.” 

“Our whole reputation was at stake in 
the building of the ‘Akron’,” Mr. Litch- 
field said, “and the least we could do was 
to build the finest ship we could.” 


Predicts Speed 
Will Be Increased 


He told the Committee that all the plans 
and changes in the airship had been ap- 
proved by the Navy Department expert, 
and in response to questions of Committ- 
tee members he said that no defects, other 
than the usual minor ones had been dis- 
covered during the process of the con- 
struction of the ship. 

Declaring that he expected the “Akron” 
to meet her speed requiremets, Mr. Litch- 


lated weight by 8 per cent, and that this 
is about 4 per cent of the lift of the ship 
and is about as close as any engineers) 
could be expected to estimate the weight | 
of a $5,000,000 ship before it is built. | 

He told the Committee his company | 
had expended about $3,000,000 in the air- 
ship construction plant and machinery at 
Akron, Ohio, where the ship was built, 
adding that the contract price of the 
“Akron” and her sister ship the “ZRS-5,” 
will not repay any of the investment, rent 
or depreciation. 





Mexicans Using Charcoal 


The people of Mexico City still use 
monthly about 10,000 metric tons of char- 
coal, the early wood fuel that helped to 


the Ohio border, to New York City. It 
would not pass directly through any large 
city, but entrances and exits would be 
provided near cities and main highways, 
these being at least 25 miles apart. 

It is proposed to submit the matter of 
issuing the bonds to a vote at the election 
next November. 





House Committee on Rules 


Defers Action on Smith Bill 


The House Committee on Rules on Jan. 
28 considered but laid aside the Smith 
bill (H. R. 4650) authorizing appropriation 
of $100,000,000, limiting to $20,000,000 an- 
nually, as a revolving fund for relief of 
farmers in any State by loans to drainage, 





usher in the industrial revolution. (De- 


levee and irrigation districts other than 


partment of Commerce.) Federal reclamation projects. 


TAXICAB REGULATION 
INSURES HUMAN SAFETY 
AND A HUMANE LIVING 


Drivers of rented taxicabs are 


forced into peonage in Washing- 
ton. Inhuman hours net the driver a pittance 





field said that to date the full speed of 
the “Akron” has not been finally deter- 
mined. A new set of propellers are now 
being made, he stated, adding that the 


which hardly pays the cab rent. 


Association for the Prevention of Peonage of Taxicab Drivers 





His brawny) jarm 







the back with one sweep of a spe- 


(Haik- | 


border of the Settlement. 

There are 60,000 Chinese employed in 
Japanese cotton mills in and contiguous 
to the Settlement, 20 per cent of whom 
are on strike. There are at least 250,000 
persons employed in other industrial con- 
cerns, 

Martial law was declared in Chinese 
territory at 6 p. m. on Jan. 21, and con- 
tinued until 6 p. m. on the 23rd, and has 
been declared from 6 p. m. to 8 a. m. each 
night since the 23rd. 

In a telegram dated 1 p. m. Jan. 28 
Consul General Cunningham, at Shang- 
|hai, reported that the mayor issued a 
proclamation last night suppressing thé 
anti-Japanese National Salvation Asso- 
|ciation. Five branches of this associa- 
tion were ordered closed. 


Chinese troops are continuing to erect 


barricades and are stopping motor cars, 
etc., on outlying roads. 
eral caused a notice to be published in 


the newspapers this morning that Amer- | 


ican residents in exposed districts should 
be prepared to act immediately and on 
their own initiative if and when condi- 
tions seem to justify it. 





Americans Have 135 Million | 
Of Shanghai Investments | 


| American investments 
where fighting is reported to have begun 
between Japanese and Chinese troops, are 


worth around $135,000,000 in gold, accord- | 
ing to oral statements Jan. 28 at the De- | 


|partment of Commerce. This sum repre- 
|sents the greater. part of American in- 
vestments in all China, which in 1930 
}amounted to about $200,000,000 in busi- 
|ness and $50,000,000 in missionary enter- 
| prises. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: _ 

Some 4,000 Americans and about 400 


The Consul Gen- | 


in Shanghai, | 


the land on which the structures rest. 

Shanghai occupies the most strategic 
position, economically, of any city in 
China. It is situated on the Yangtze 
delta, in which, within an area the size 
of the State of Illinois, there is an esti- 
mated population of 40,000,000, or 800 to 
; the square mile. It is China’s commer- 
cial and industrial capital. Forty per 
cent of the country’s foreign trade passes 
through the port. 





~ ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional 
right of petition, The United States 
Daily accepts for publication advertise- 
ments on controversial questions, but 
inasmuch as The United States Daily 
does not express any opinion of its own 
in the publication of news or advertis- 
ing, no responsibility is assumed by The 
United States Daily for the statements 
made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on con- 
troversial questions are accepted from 
all individuals, groups, organizations or 
companies, but it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the 
representatives of the Advertising De- 
partment does not in any way commit 
The United States Daily to acquiescence 
in or acceptance of the views expressed 
by those who advertise on controversial 
questions. 


one side of a controversial question any 

advertiser wishing to answer such views 

may do so in vertising space under 

the same conditions.—Advertising De- 
| partment, The United States Daily. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Whenever the copy engemnens views on 


UNTIL comparatively recent years 
the mighty packing-house ‘“‘chop- 
per”’ 


in cutting 


carried the brunt of the work 
up the hog carcass. 
Though a picturesque figure, and 
an expert, his cleaver did not always 
exactly find the intended mark. 

In consequence, pork cuts often 
presented a ragged appearance. 
Bones were sometimes splintered; 
and trimming off the fat was sel- 
dom performed with any great care 
toward assuring uniform curing 
qualities of the meat. 

Today, in the Armour plants, 
machinery, methods and precision 


of the highest order are employed 


in meat cutting. The labor is di- 
vided. The carcass moves along on 
a power conveyor, which eliminates 
much of the handling and trucking 
that formerly were necessary. A 
skilled operator cuts off the staff 
bone of each ham with an electri- 
cally driven, hand-held saw. An- 
other worker separates the ham 
from the side—always at the exact 
point where the meat changes from 
loin to ham. An expertly handled 
power saw severs the foot. 

A power-driven circular knife 
severs the shoulder from the rest of 
the carcass. The ribs are sawed elec- 


trically and the loin is pulled from 


cially constructed, non-mutilating 
draw knife; the side is trimmed 
down so the lean of the bacon runs 
uniformly from end to end of the 
slab. .. . And so on; each operation 
is carefully prescribed—each piece 
is trimmed for maximum yield, uni- 
form cure and highest taste quality. 
Consumer, producer, retailer and 
packer alike are benefited. 

Meat cutting represents but one 
of the many phases of improved 
packing house operations which 
have to be understood and handled 
with care and intelligence in order 
to turn out such fine products as 
Armour’s ‘‘Fixed Flavor’? Star Hams 


and Bacon. 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY, U. S. A. 








Farmers Oppose 


Beer Bill, Says 


Grange Master Correspondence Made Public by Department 


Liberalization of Prohibi- 
tion Law Would Injure 
Agriculture, L. J. Taber | 
Tells Senate Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.) _ 
ments nine years before prohibition and | 


61,000 nine years after. 

Mr. Taber told the Committee that he 
does not “like the libel on our young, 
people,” which, he said, is being repeated 
nowadays. “They are finer and cleaner | 


young people than their fathers and | 
mothers were,” he said. | 

Senator Hatfield inquired the effect of| 
the licensing of beer on the sale of milk. | 
“It would reduce the sale,” the witness | 
replied. “It couldn’t help it. If a man) 
has only $1 to spend, he can not spend | 
any more than that.” He said that he| 
belicved prohibition has had a “direct | 
helpful relation to agriculture and to the| 
dairy industry,” and that the farmer is| 
opposed to the liberalization of the liquor 
law. 

Henry Alan Johnston, attorney, of| 
Gibboney, Johnston and Flynn, of New| 
York, at the request of Senator Bingham, 
questioned the witness. | 

Expenditures Discussed 


“Is there any evidence that there is less 
money spent on liquor today than before 
prohibition?” he inquired, following ques- 
tions concerning economic phases of the| 
question. 

“Well, if there isn’t, what are you crab-, 
bing about?” responded Mr. Taber. He| 
expressed the belief that less money was) 
being spent on liquor. “Is the farmer | 
better off than he was before prohibition?” | 
Mr. Johnston asked. 

“Relatively, compared to Wall Street 
I guess he is,” answered the witness. 

Mr. Taber said that he did not favor a} 
reierendum unless it was according to! 

rocedure set forth in the Constitution. | 

e stated also that he would not favor a 
constitutional referendum because it would | 
be simply a means to create more political 


jobs 
Statement of Mrs. Watkins 


Mrs. Watkins, in speaking for the Na- 
— Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
said: 

“Since 1921 the legislative program of 
our organization has carried this state- 
ment: ‘We stand for strict and impartial 
enforcement of the 18th Amendment with 
no change in the Volstead Act that would 
readmit wine or beer or otherwise weaken 
enforcement.’ 

“Since 1921, the National Congress of Par- 
ent and Teachers at its annual conventions | 
has consistently passed a resolution simi- 
lat to the fotlowing which was unani-| 
mcus!v passed at Hot Springs, Ark.,| 
Mey, 1931: 

“We affirm our belief that the present} 
18ti Amendment is already a national} 
benefit in curtailing the distribution and 
use of alcoholic beverages, and we pzedge 
our support to a thorough education of 
youth in homes and in schools as to the 
deleterious effects of alcoholic beverages 
and narcotic drugs upon health; working 
ability, and morals.’ 


State Conditons Cited 


“To eliminate the bootlegger seems to 
be a main idea of the antiprohibitionists, 
and their continued propaganda in the 
press. Therefore, it is wel: to point. out, 
that beer experiments, frequently tried, 
have not eliminationg bootlegging.” Mrs. 
Watkins presented examples of such ex- 
Geordia. 

“Antiprohibitionists hold out the hope; 
that reintroduction of beer will greatly 
lessen the drinking of hard liquor,” she 
said. “Experience shows otherwise,” she 
cited instances in England and Germany. | 

“Antiprohibitionists who favor moder- | 
ation rather than abstinence tell us that 
it is hard for men to drink enough beer | 
to be intoxicated,” she continued. “In 
short, beer will make for moderate drink- 
ing and greatly reduced drunkenness. 
Experience in Germany does not bear out | 
this theory. Alcohol is a habit-forming | 
drug. Thus, moderation ends in im-mod- 
eration. 

“In a little pamphlet entitled, ‘Alcohol 
and Human Physiology,’ Francis G. Bene- 
dict, gives an account of experiments | 
made with small doses of alcohol, and re- | 
ports almost all the natural reactions of 
man slowed down by alcoholic beverages 
even much dilated. Movements of the) 
eye showing a decrease of 6 to 9 per cent, 
finge: movements decrease, and writing | 
illegibility increased 55 per cent. Dr.| 
Mi'ss. who made the experiment said: 
‘There is no longer room for doubt in ref- 
erence to the tonic action of alcoholic 
beverages, as weak as 2.75 per cent by 
weight.’” 

Mrs. Watkins presented the following 
conclusions: 

“Modification to allow beer and wine, 
if experience is any guide (and Patrick 
Henry said it is the only guide we have),| 
does not eliminate bootlegging, but fos- | 
ters it. Nor does it of necessity decrease 
drinking. | 

“Things are better under prohibition. 
Statistics, even in a city lfke Boston, show 
that prohibition is a ‘better homes’ move- | 
men’. Witness the decrease of 79 per| 
cent in women arrested in Boston for 
drunkenness, between 1916 and 1930. A 
drunken mother is a fearful thing. Bring- 
ins back beer saloons risks putting 
drunken mothers in this country back to 
the old quota. The members of this or- 
ganization which stands for child welfare, 
Say to you, ‘don’t do it.’ 

“No substitute has been offered that is 
reasonably certain to produce a greater 
temperance than the greater temperance 
now being produced by prohibition. Civ- 
ilization has advanced, not by giving in 
to the gangster, but by lifting - the | 
gangster. Ideals are always the future 
in the distance. Ours it is to make the) 
future reality, not to indulge in one of 
the greatest moral reactions of history; | 
no: to return to the beer saloon, but to 
believe that man can go higher, that dif- | 
ficult laws can in time. be enforced, and 
to keep at it until these laws are reason- 
ably enforced and civilization stages a new | 
height. 

“Thé National Congress of Parents and | 
‘Teachers is against these beer bills or any 
bills that will readmit wine or beer or 
otherwise weaken enforcement of the} 
Eighteenth Amendment.” 





New Jersey Requests | 


Repeal of Dry Law 


Governor Signs Resolution as | 
Passed by Legislature 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan, 28. 


Governor A. Harry Moore has signed a 
resolution (S. J. R. 1) passed by the Legis- | 
lature which calls upon Congress to con- | 
vene a constitutional convention for the 
aopeel of the Eighteenth Amendment. A 
substitute amendment is proposed giving 
the States the right to determine their | 
own policy on the liquor traffic. 

Copies of the resolution will be for- 
warded by the Secretary of State to the 
President and Vice President, the Speaker 
of the House of Repreesntatives and the 
members of the New Jersey delegation in 
Congress. 

Two other measures awaiting Senate | 
action following passage by the House of 
Assembly would repeal the State Prohi- 
bition Enforcement Act and petition Presi- | 
dent Hoover to call upon Congress to| 
modify the Volstead Act. | 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey: | 

1, That under the authority of Article V/ 


|of the United States to call a constitutional 


| hibition of the Liquor Traffic) of the said Con- 
|; stitution and the substitution 


| desires to exclude intoxicating liquor from its | 


jis hereby directed to forward a properly au- 


; member of the Senate and House of Repre- 


Text of Exchanges of Notes (Improved Camera | 


On the Manchurian Situation ‘Tests Elevator 


Of State Under Senate Resolution 


HE efforts of the United States and the League of Nations to curb the Japanese 
occupation and preserve the Kellogg Pact and the Nine Power Treaty are set 
forth in a series of notes made public Jan. 27 when the Department of State sent 
the diplomatic correspondence to the Senate in reply to a resolution introduced by 


Senator Johnson, (Rep.), of California. 
the issue of Jan. 28.) 


(A summary of the notes was printed in 


Out of the 35,000 words of diplomatic correspondence, approximately 8,000 never 


before had been made public. 


The correspondence with Japan and the League of Nations started shortly after 
Sept. 18 when an explosion oecurred on the South Manchurian Railway near 
Mukden. On that same night and the subsequent day, Japan occupied all of the 
important cities on or near the South Manchurian Railway. 

Shortly after this occupation, the Chinese government sent a note to the Amer- 
ican Minister to China, Nelson T. Johnson, complaining regarding the Japanese 


encroachment. 
Memorandum handed to Japanese Ambas- # 
sador by Secretary of State Sept. 22, 1931: 
Without going into the background, either 
as to the immediate provocation or remote 
causes or motivation, it appears that there 
has developed within the past four days a 
situation in Manchuria which I find sur- 
prising and view with concern. Japanese 
military forces, with some opposition at 
some points by Chinese military forces, 
have occupied the principal strategic points 
in South Manchuria, igcluding the principal 
administrative center, together with some 
at least of the public utilities, It appears 
that the highest Chinese authority ordered 
the Chinese military not to resist, and that, 
when news of the situation reached Tokyo, 
but after most of the acts of occupation 


had been consummated, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment ordered cessation of military ac- 
tivities on the part of the Japanese forces. 
Nevertheless, it appears some military move- 
ments have been continuously and are even 
now in process. The actual situation is 
that an arm of the Japanese Government is 
in complete control of South Manchuria. 

The League of Nations has given evidence 
of its concern. The Chinese Government 
has in various ways invoked action on the 
part of foreign governments, citing its reli- 
ance upon treaty obligations and inviting 
special reference to the Kellogg Pact. 

This situation is of concern, morally, le- 
gally and politically to a considerable num- 
ber of nations. It is not exclusiyely a mat- 
ter of concern to Japan and China. It 
brings into question at once the meaning 
of certain provisions of agreements, such as 
the Nine Powers Treaty of Feb. 6, 1922, and 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 

The American Government is confident 
that it has not been the intention of the 
Japanese Government to create or to be a 

arty to the creation of a situation which 
Erings the applicability of treaty provisions 
into consideration. The American Govern- 
ment does not wish to be hasty in formu- 
lating its conclusions or in taking a posi- 
tion. However, the American Government 
feels that a very unfortunate situation 
exists, which no doubt is embarrassing to 
the Japanese Government. It would seem 
that the responsibility for devermining the 
course of events with regard to the liquidat- 
ing of this situation rests largely upon Ja- 
pan, for the simple reason that Japanese 
armed torces have seized and are exercising 
de facto control in South Manchuria. 

It is alleged by the Chinese, and the al- 
legation has the support of circumstantial 
evidence, that lines of communication out- 
ward from Manchuria have been cut or 
interfered with. If this is true, it is unfor- 
tunate. 

It is the hope of the American Govern- 
ment that the orders which it understands 
have been given both by the Japanese and 
the Chinese Governments to their military 
forces to refrain from hostilities and fur- 
ther movements will be respected and that 
there will be no further application of force. 
It is also the hope of the American Govern- 
ment that the Japanese and the Chinese 
Governments will find it possible speedily 
to demonstrate to the world that neither 
has any intention to take advantage, in 
furtherance of its own peculiar interests, 
of the situation which has been brought 
about in connection with and in conse- 
quence of this use of force. 

What has occurred has already shaken the 
confidence of the public with regard to the 
stability of conditions in Manchuria, and it 
is believed that the crystallizing of a situa- 
tion suggesting the necessity for an indefi- 
nite continuance of military occupation 
would further undermine that confidence. 

- a > 

Telegram from the Acting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Nanking to the American 
Minister at Peiping, dated Oct. 3, 1931. 

The Chinese Government has the honor 
to inform Your Excellency that in its view 
events of the next 12 days during which the 
Japanese Government is expected by the 
Council of the League of Nations to com- 
plete the withdrawal of its troops to the rail- 
Way zone in terms of the Council's resolu- 
tion of Sept. 30, will have the most far- 
reaching consequences for the effective main- 
tenance of peace and the present status on 
the Chinese in the Far East. 

On its part the Chinese Government has 
undertaken before the League's Council to 
assume responsibility for the safety of the 
lives and property of Japanese nationals 
outside the railway zone during the process 
of withdrawal of Japanese troops and the 
reestablishment of Chinese local authorities 
and police forces. 

The difficulties of this task are immeasur- 
ably increased by the situation created by 
the Japanese action which has violently dis- 
turbed the machinery of central control on 
Manchuria. Every day brings fresh inci- 
dents such as aerial attacks on trains, dis- 
arming of isolated Chinese units, imposing 
of Japanese military authorities on various 
localities, et cetera. 

Your Excellency is aware that the Council 
of the League resolved in the absence of 
any unforeseen occurrences which might 
render an immediate meeting essential, to 
convene at Geneva on Wednesday, Oct. 14, 
in order to consider the situation as it then 
stands, and that information with regard 
to ‘the development of the situation is 
awaited not only from the Chinese and Jap- 
anese Governments but also from other 
members of the Council. 

Under all the circumstances as stated, 
the Chinese Government has requested the 
diplomatic representatives in this country 
of those powers which are members of the 
Council of the League to send individual 
representatives to Manchuria to collect in- 
formation on the progress of evacuation and 
all relevant circumstances for the informa- 
tion of the Council. In view of the fact 
that the United States of America is one 
of the signatories of the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War signed at Paris in 1928 
and is deeply interested as the other powers 
in the effective maintenance of police in 
the Far East, I have the honor to request 
that the United States take immediate 
steps to be likewise represented and that 
information collected by your representa- 
tives on the movements of Japanese troops 
in Manchuria be transmitted to your gov- 
ernment and the general public by telegraph. 

On its side the Chinese Government will 
do its utmost to give all facilities to the 
representatives of Your Excellency in this 
most important task. The Chinese Goverg? 
ment would be grateful if the present reé- 
quest were considered to be of the extreme 
urgency. Gen. Chang Hsuehliang has been 
instructed by the National Government te 
take all the measures to help your repre- 
sentative and the Chinese Government will 
be grateful if Your Excellency would com- 








of the Constitution of the United States, ap- 
plication is hereby made by the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey to the Congress | 


convention for the purpose of proposing an | 
amendment to the said Constitution of the| 
United States. providing for the repeal of 
Article XVIII (Eighteenth Amendment, Pro- 


for it of an 
amendment which will restore to the States 
the power to determine their policy toward 
the liquor traffic, and to vest in the Federal 
Government the power to give all possible 
protection and assistance to every State which 


territory; which amendment shall be valid 
to all intents and purposes, as a part of the 
said Constitution of the United Siates, when 
ratified by the several States. 

2. That the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey recommends to the Congress of the 
United States that the mode of ratification 
of any such amendment, to be proposed. by 
said Congress to the several States, shall be 
the one by convention, instead of by the} 
Legislatures, in three-fourths of said several 
States, as provided in said Article V of said 
Constitution of the United States 

3. That the Secretary of State be and he 





thenticated copy of this resolution to the 
President of the United States, to the Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Reprsentatives, and to each 


sentatives of the United States 
the State of New Jersey. 

4. The Joint Resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately. 


reprsenting 





The dispatches, not hitherto published, follow in full text: 


municate to him the names of your repre- 
sentatives. 

(Signed) Chinglun Frank W. Lee, Acting 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


+++ 


Reply of the American Minister to the 
telegram from the Chinese Government, 
dated Oct. 5, 1931. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your telegram of Oct. 3 informing 
me that the Chinese Government has re- 
quested the diplomatic representatives in 
this country of those powers that are mem- 
bers of the Council of the League to send 
individual representatives to Manchuria to 
collect information on the progress of evac- 
uation and all relative circumstances for 
the information of the Council, 
questing that, in view of the fact that the 
United States is one of the signatories of 
the Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
signed at Paris in 1928, the United States 
take immediate steps to be likewise repre- 
sented. 

I am instructed, in reply, to state that 
the American Government has noted with 
gratification the action, to which the Chi- 
nese Government, refers, of the Council of 
the League of Nations, on which Council 
both the Chinese and the Japanese Govern- 
ments are represented, as expressed in the 
resolution unanimously adopted by the 
Council on Sept. 30; that it has noted the 
undertakings therein set forth of the vari- 
ous governments represented and of the 
Council itself, including the provision for 
the gather:ng and supplying of information 
by the Chinese and the Japanese Govern- 
ments. 

With regard to the Chinese Government's 
request that the American "Government send 
representatives to collect information, the 
American Government is happy to be able 
to state that it has already taken steps to 
supplement the efforts which have been 
made by its representatives in the Far East 
to keep it currently informed with regard 
to developments in this situation. 

Among these steps, it has recently issued 
instructions for the sending of two of its 
officers on duty at other points in the Far 
East to South Manchuria, to travel in that 
region, to observe, and to report to their 
Government on the facts as they find them; 
and, on Oct. 3, before receipt of the Chi- 
nese Government's request, it had in- 
structed the American Minister to China to 
inform the Chinese Government of its ac- 
tion in that sense. Its instruction has, as 
Your Excellency knows, been carried out. 

The American Government had thus an- 
ticipated the Chinese Government's request 
and it is confident that the Chinese Gov- 
ernmers will regard this action on its part 
as another evidence of its desire to make 
its due contribution in the common effort 
which is being made to insure reliance on 
peaceful methods for the settling of this 
dispute which is clearly a matter of con- 
cern to the whole world. 


+++ 


Communication from Chinese Govern- 
ment to American Minister at Peiping, dated 
Oct. & 1931. 

His Excellency, Nelson Trusler Johnson, 
American Minister, Peiping. 

While the Chinese Government is making 
every exertion to fulfill its undertakings 
given in its reply to the recent note of the 
American Government and to the communi- 
cation from the President of the Council 
of the League of Nations to protect the 
Japanese residents and do nothing to ag- 
gravate the present situation pending its 
solution before the Council of the League 
of Nations, the Japanese militarists com- 
mitted yesterday another act of war by the 
bombardment by 12 military airplanes of 
Chinchow, outside the so-called South Man- 
churia Railway zone, where the provincial 
government had been transferred after the 
occupation of Shenyang. The attack re- 
sulted in many casualties including one 
foreign professor as well as considerable dam- 
age to property and particularly to the Uni- 
versity Building lodging the temporary pro- 
vincial headquarters. 

As Chinchow is strongly held by the 
Chinese, garrison the situation has become 
exceedingly grave. The Chinese Government 
has telegraphed to Geneva asking the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations to take urgent 
measures for the conservation cf peace and 
inviting an immediate visit to Chinchow 
from the League’s missions for investigation 
and report on them for the Council's meet- 
ing on Oct. 14 or earlier should the Coun- 
cil so decide. The Chinese Government will 
be grateful if the American Government 
should delegate a person or persons to par- 
ticipate in the work of the League's mis- 
sion and if this request could be treated 
as one extreme urgency in view of the seri- 
ousness of the situation, which the Chinese 
Government does not wish to disguise. The 
Chinese Government reposes entire confi- 
dence in the support of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

(Signed) Chinglun Frank Lee, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


+++ 


Communication sent by Secretary of State 
for transmission to Japanese Government, 
dated Oct. 10, 1931. 

Until recently we have been reassured by 
the commitments made by the governments 
both of China and Japan to the League of 
Nations which were embodied in the reso- 
lution of the 30th of September. Under 
that resolution, Japan agreed to continue as 
rapidly as possible the withdrawal of its 
troops into the railway zone, while China 
with Japan's consent agreed to assume re- 
sponsibility for the safety of lives and prop- 
erty of Japanese nationals outside of that 
zone. I am, however, much disturbed by 
later reports, especially of the last 48 hours, 
which indicate that these commitments are 
not being carried out by either government. 

+~++ 

Identic telegram sent by Lerroux as Presi- 
dent of the Council to Chinese and Japa- 
nese Governments, dated Oct. 9, 1931. 

Information received tends to show that 
incidents are taking place in Manchuria, 
and elsewhere which can not but embitter 
feeling and thus render settlement more 
difficult. In these circumstances and pend- 
ing the meeting of the Council, I feel it 
is my duty as President of the Ciunci!, to 
remind the two parties of the engagcmenis 
taken before the Council to refrain from 
any action which would aggravate the situa- 
tion, and to express the confident hope that 
steps are being taken on both sides to exe- 
cute fully the assurances given to the Coun- 
cil and embodied in its resolution of the 
30th of September. 

I wish that you would call upon Baron 
Shidefffra at once and, after reading him 
the above, impress uvon him the dangers to 
all interests in China which we feel will 
inevitably result unless the pacific policy 
thus agreed upon is observed and unless 
both the Japanese and Chinese nations 
exercise at this time the utmost self-re- 
straint. I am urging this also upon the 
Japanese Ambassador and the Chinese 
Charge here. 

+++ 


Communication sent by Secretary of State 
for transmission to Chinese Government, 
dated Oct. 10, 1931. 

Until recently we have been reassured by 
the commitments made by the governments 
both of China and Japan to the League of 
Nations which were embodied in the reso- 
lution of the 30th of September. Under 
that resolution Japan agreed to continue 
as rapidly as possible the withdrawal of its 
troops into the railway zone, while China 
with Japan's consent agreed to assume 
responsibility for the safety of lives and 
property of Japanese nationals~outside of 
that zone. I am, however. much disturbed 
by later reports, especially of the last 48 
hours, which indieate that these commit- 
ments are not being carried out by either 
government. 

I wish that you would call upon the Act- 
ing Minister of Foreign Affairs at once and, 
after reading him the above, impress upon 
him the dangers to all interests in China 
which we feel will inevitably result unless 
the pacific policy thus agreed upon is ob- 
served and unless both the Japanese and 
Chinese nations exercise at this time the ut- 
most self-restraint. I am urging this also 
upon the Japanese Ambassador and the 
Chinese Charge here. 

+++ 

In commenting upon an oral statement 
from the Japanese Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs regarding the bonfbing of Chinchow, 
the Secretary of State requested the Ameri- 


Acting 


and re-_ 


Safety Devices 


Undercar Apparatus Being 
Studied by the Bureau 


Of Standards to Reduce 


Hazard in Accidents‘ “ 


Useful results are expected from a study 
of the safety devices of elevators now un- 
der way at the Bureau of Standards, ,De- 
partment of Commerce, J. A. Dickinson, 
Secretary of the American Standards As- 
socfation’s Sectional Committee on Eleva- 
tors, stated orally Jan. 29. The work is 
being done by the Bureau in cooperation 
with the Association, he said. 
| A threé-year study of oil buffers, ac- 
{cording to Mr. Dickinson, already has 
been completed and has proven of con- 
siderable value to the industry. He gave 
also the snonins information: 

During the last two years the work of 
the investigators has been directed very 
largely toward the development of what 
are known as “undercar safetiés.” 


Sample Elevator Built 


An experimental elevator has been con- 
structed at the Bureau in the industrial 
building and a good deal of new equip- 
ment and apparatus has been designed 
and built for determining the perform- 
ance of safety devices. Strain on the| 
governor cable, “coefficients of friction,” 
and other technical phases of the sub- 
ject are studied with special apparatus, | 
the most interesting piece of which is a 
high speed camera specially designed for 
the purpose. This camera mounted on 
the car photographs a very accurate metal 
tape which hangs in the hoistway 60 times 
|}each second; records taken from such a | 
film show all stages of the performance 
of descent of an elevator which has 
broken from control and include car 
travel, speed and_ retardation. This 
camera, which has the fastest working | 
fixed lens in the world, permits of ex-| 
posures of one-fifty thousandsth of a 
second. This camera is driveh by a spe- 
cially designed synchronous motor. he 
study of these “safeties” involves, fur-| 
ther, the effect of worn rails, various con- | 
ditions of rail surface and the effect of | 
lubricants on the wear of “safety jaws.” | 


Aim of Investigation 


The aim of this investgiation is to as- 
sist in the development of a modern and 
efficient standard safety code for ele-| 
vators and to improve the design and per- 
formance of such safety devices. 

The first draft of the existing code was 
prepared as far back as 1919 by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
for the protection of industrial workers | 
in general. During the war the Bureau 
of Standards, through its safety code sec- 
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Proceedings of 


HE Senate convened at noon, Jan. 28, 
| with the question of the Reed 
|} amendment to the bill (S. 7), for de- 

ortation of certain alien seamen pend- 
ing. Senator King moved that the bill 
be recommitted to the Committee on 
Immigration and without debate it was 
so recommitted. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Announcement was made by Senator 
La Follette ner of Wisconsin, that 
on Feb. 1 he will seek to take up his 
bill (S. 3045), arranging cooperation be- 
tween the Federal and State Govern- 
ment for unemployment relief. 

A message was received from the 
House, announcing passage of the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 251) making an 
appropriation of $390,000 for expenses 
of the American delegation to the 
Geneva disarmament confergnce, and 
also the passage of the bill (HR. 7912), 
making appropriation for the Depart- 
= of Agriculture for the fiscal year 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, 
offered a resolution giving the Depart- 
ment of State authority to place an em- 
bargo on shipments of arms and ammu- 
nition of war to Japan and China. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 


ee 

The House tariff bill (H. R. 6662) was 
adversely reported from the Committee 
on Finance by Senator Smoot (Rep.), 
of Utah. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
called up his resolution (S. Res. 150) 
requesting information from the Secre- 
tary of War the value of prop- 
erty included in certain Army posts in 
Texas, with information respecting the 
number of troops assigned at each and 
the cost of maintenance. The resolu- 
tion was agreed to. 

The Federal Power Commission was 
requested in a resolution (S. Res. 147), 
agreed to by the Senate, to furnish 
information respecting the status of the 
yo of the City of Lockport, N. 
. for diversion of Niagara River water. 
The resolution was by Senator Wagner 


HE House met at noon, Jan. 28. It 
- adopted a resolution (H. J. Res. 
261) reported by Representative Byrns 
(Dem.), of Nashville, Tenn., from the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
appropriating $125,000,000 for Federal 
Government subscription to the capital 
stock of the Federal Land Bank. (Dis- 
cussion of this is printed on page 2.) 

Mr. Byrns, Also as Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, reported 
a conference report on the first defi- 
ciency appropriation bill (H. R. 6660), 





tion, had elaborated certain standards for | 
use in navy yards, arsenals and other | 
Government workshops. 

At about the time that the code pre- 
| pared by “Standards” had been completed. 
the A. S. M. E. also brought out a tenta- 
tive draft. Both of these were later com- | 
bined and the first edition of a code, pre- | 
; pared under the sponsorship of the A. S. | 
|M. E. in collaboration with “Standards,” | 
was published and given wide publicity, | 
being used as a basis for their codes by 
a number of States and cities. 


Revision of Code 

Periodic revisions of this code were 
soon found to be necessary. The Amer- | 
ican Standards Association apointed as| 
sponsors in the American Institute of 
Architects, the Bureau of Standards and | 
the A. S. M. E. and a repreesntative com- | 
mittee appointed py various interested | 
groups then evolved a new revision which | 
was issued to the public in ee 

At the time the requirement§ for the 
performance of safety devices were drawn, | 
it was apparent that, at best, they were | 
merely “intelligent guesses” and it was) 
felt that a series of scientific tests were | 
absolutely necessary to determine what 
“reasonable standards of effective per- 
formance” must be. 

It was realized that experiment must | 
be carried out with the addition of care- | 
fully designed and built apparatus. Re-| 
vision of the code was set for the year 
1927. However, it was not completed until 
the Fall of 1930. 

The present code has been adopted by 
the States of Utah, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
It has been made a reference standard by 
Iowa and has been used in revision of 
the codes of the States of California, Wis- 
consin Pennsylvania, and New York, and 
the cities of New York, Baltimore, Wash- | 
ington, Cincinnati and Chattanooga, as | 
{well as under consideration by other 
States and municipalities. \ 

Development of Speed 

During the past decade, there has been 
a remarkable growth in the design and| 
construction of elevator equipment as 
| well as in the speed development. When 
the first edition of the present code was 
brought out, the highest speed used in 
any building in the United States was 
probably that in the Woolworth Building 
in New York—700 feet per minute. Six 
hundred to 650 feet per minute was con- 
sidered extremely high speed. 

As time went on, greater speeds were 
seen to be possible, although certain lim- 
iting conditions were found to be un- 
avoidable if the operator was to have en- 
tire control of the car. The difficulty of | 
making accurate stops from high speed 
and the difficulty on the part of the op-| 
erator in seeing numbers on walls or| 
| doors were of greatest importance. 
‘ Automatic Stop Control 

“Tests have indicated that at 800 feet | 
per minute an operator cannot read the 
number four feet in height when the 
car is passing the landing at full speed.” 
With the introduction of automatic stop | 
control where the stopping of the car 
was accomplished automatically higher 
speeds became possible. However, it is 





increased indefintely. 
The investigations being made at the 
|}Bureau of Standards are under condi- 


obvious that elevator speeds cannot be| 


|tions of actual elevator performance and | 


in which all Senate amendments to the 
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STATES 


January 28, 1932 


Senate 


(Dem.), of New York. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
for the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the resolution (H. J. Res. 251) 
appropriating funds for expenses of the 
| American delegation to the Geneva dis- 
armament conference with an amend- 
ment, reducing the amount from $390,- 
600 to $300,000, an amount which Sen- 
ator Jones said would be sufficient for 
six months. The amendment was 
adopted, and the resolution as amended 
was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 355) providing for’ par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government 
in the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 was 
called from the calendar , by -Senator 
Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois, and passed. 
The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$1,750,000 for use in the Government’s 
displays. (Discussion on page 3.) 

+++ 

Upon motion of Senator McNary of 
Oregon, the Senate proceeded to con- 
sideration of executive business, confirm- 
ing the renomination of Dr.’ Hugh S. 
Cumming to be Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. The nomination 
of Charles G. Dawes, of Illinois, and 
Jesse H. Jones, of Texas, to be members 
of the board of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, were confirmed with- 
out a record vote. Opposition to the 
nomination of Harvey C. Couch of Ar- 
| kansas, was expressed by Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin. On a roll call, the 
nomination was confirmed 71 to 10. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 

The Senate returned to legislative ses- 
sion to receive a report by Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington, from the com- 
mittee of conference on the bill (H. R. 
6660) making deficiency appropriations. 
Upon motion by Senator Jones, the Sen- 
ate receded from its position on two 
amendments, and the conference report 
was adopted. 

The Senate then adjourned to noon, 
| Feb, 1. 


House of Representatives 


bill were agreed to except two, relating 
to a road on the Wind River reserva- 
tion. and an appropriation of $100,000 
for flight expenses for the Officers Re- 
serve Corps. 

a 


The House then resumed considera- 
tion of the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 8397). 

Various Members addressed the House 
| on different subjects, and the Commit- 
tee arose without action on the bill. 
The House then adjourned at 5 p. m. 
until noon, Jan. 29. 





Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


Changes 


Agriculture 
Bills introduced: 

S. Res. 151. Thomas of Idaho and Carey. 
a Secy. of Agriculture to fix fees 
to be charged during each of years 1932 and 
1933 for grazing of sheep and cattle on lands 
within boundaries of national forests at not 
more than 50 pct. of fees charged during 
year 1931; Agriculture and Forestry. 

Banking 
Changes in status: 


H. J. Res, 230. Apprn. to enable U. S. to 
make payments upon subscriptions to capital 
stock of Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Passed H. Jan. 23, 1932. Reptd. to S. Jan. 25, 
1932. Passed S. Jan. 25, 1932. Approved Jan. 
27, 1932. 

H. J. Res. 261. Byrns. 
Secy. of Treas. to pay for 
capital stock of Federal land banks. 
H. Jan. 28, 1932. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8495. Keller. For emergency circu- 
lation fund; Banking and Currency. 

S. 3346. Wheeler. For escheat to U. S. of 
certain deposits in national banks; Banking 
and Currency. 

Bridges 


Changes in status: 


H. R. 483. To amend Act of Mar. 2, 
authorizing construction and maintenance of 
bridge across St. Lawrence River. Reptd. to 
H. Jan. 27, 1932. 

S. 2985. Granting consent of Congress to 
Conn. River State Bridge Comm. to construct 
ja Eg Conn. River. Reptd. to S. Jan. 
ry . 

S. 3083. Granting consent to Bd. of County 
Comrs. of Allegheny County, Pa., to construct 


Apprn. to enable 
subscriptions to 
Passed 


between City of Pittsburgh and Borough of 
Homestead, Pa. Reptd. to S. Jan. 27, 1932. 

S. 3113. To extend times for commencing 
and completing construction of bridge across 


Reptd. to S. Jan. 27, 1932. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8506. Swick. To extend times for 
commencing and completing construction of 
bridge across Mahoning River at New Castle, 
Pa.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 8510. Lonergan. Granting consent to 
Conn. River State Bridge Comm. to construct 
bridge across Conn. iver; 
Foreign Commerce. 

District of Columbia 
Bills introduced: 

S. 3343. 
of public buildings to open outwardly; Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Bills introduced: 


S. 3332. Fletcher (by request). Authoriz- 
ing and directing the Treasr. of U. S. to ac- 
cept silver bullion, 950 fine, at rate of 50 cents 
e troy ounce, in payment of any debt to 

. S. from @ny foreign government; Banking 
and Currency. 


Finance ° 


Forestry 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 8494. Carter of Wyo. 


Wyo.; Public Lands. 
Indians 
Bills introduced: 
H. R. 8498. Peavey. To authorize Federal 





it is interesting to note that, with one 
exception, every “buffer” submitted for 
test, was either a new type developed 
|since the research work was started, or 
resulting from a redesign of the appa- 
pint submitted to the Bureau’s investi- 
gators. 


can Ambassador at Tokyo to make the fol- 
lowing statement and leave a memorandum 
of it with the Japanese Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

++ 


Memorandum left with Japanese Foreign 
‘Minister by American Ambassador at Tokyo 
at the request of the Secretary of ‘State, 
dated Oct. 11, 1931: 

The Secretary of State cannot understand 
how the bombing of Chinchow can begmini- 
mized or how it can be said to be of no 
importance. The explanation given by the 
Japanese military authorities seems 4 uite 
inadequate. Chinchow is more than 50 
miles from. the Japanese railway zong and 
is situated in territory where the Chinese 
have an entire right to maintain troops. 
The Secretary of State is at a loss to see 
what right Japanese military planes had to 
fly over the town, thereby provoking attack, 
and to drop bombs. Casuaities among civil- 
fans have been asserted by the Chinese to 
have taken place. Bombing of an unforti- 
fied and unwarned town is one of the most 
extreme of military actions, deprecated even 
in time of war. The Japanese military au- 
thorities are quoted in usually reliable press 
sources as asserting that this attack on 
Chinchow was intended to prevent Marshal 
Chang from establishing his new capital at 
that place and resuming his authority in 
Manchuria. 

Both of the foregoing 
explanation of this attack would appear 
quite at variance with the commitments 
undertaken by the Japanese Government in 
respect to the resolution’ of Sept. 30 of the 
Council of the League of Nations 

The Secretary of State is thus constrained 
to regard the bombing of Chinchow ag of 
very serious importance and he would wel- 
come any further information from the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs which would 
throw light on it. 

Publication of the correspondence 
in full text will be continued in the 

issue of Jan. 30. 


reasons given in 





contributions for emergency relief of all needy 
| Indians except those who are wards of U. 8. 
|} or who are members of Indian tribe whose 


tribal funds are administered by U. S.; Indian | 


Affairs. 

H. R. 8504. Howard (by request). To au- 
thorize Secy. of Interior to cancel restricted 
|} fee patents and issue trust patents in lieu 
| thereof and to authorize deeds by natural 
guardians of Indian minors; Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 8505. Howard. To authorize natural 
guardians, or Indian Service superintendents, 
to execute deeds conveying interests of minor 
Indians where title to trust or restricted lands 
must pass by approved deed; Indian Affairs. 

'S. 3347. Wheeler. For relief of certain In- 
dians on Fort Belknap Indian Reservation; 
| Pensions. 

Irrigation 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8509. Arentz. For temporary relief of 
waiter users On irrigation projects constructed 
and operated under reclamation law; 
tion and Reclamation. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7121. 10 repeal obsolete statutes and 
be Sagres U. 8. Code. Reptd. to H, Jan. 28, 

H, R. 258. To obtain jurisdiction over un- 
known parties in interest of parties who are 
absent from jurisdiction of court. 
H, Jan, 28, 1932. 

Monuments 


Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8451. McDuffie. To authorize erection 
of suitable statue of Maj. Gen, George W. 
Goethals within C. Z.; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
National Defense 
| Bills introduced: 

H R, 8496. Goss. To authorize promotion 
retirement of officers of Army, Navy, 





| upon : 
| Marine Corps, and Coast Guard in recogni- | 


}tton of World War and Spanish-Ame:ican 
| War service; Military Affairs. 

|} H, R. 8503. Tilson. To authorize loan of 
| War Dept. equipment to Knights of Pythias; 
} Military Affairs. 

H. R. 8508. Houston of Hawaii. To amend 
act making apprn. for naval service for f. 
yr. end, Je. 30, 1917, approved Aug. 29, 1916; 
Naval Affairs. 

H. Res. 124. McClintock of Ohio. For relief 
of volunteer officers and soldiers who served 
in Pomingine Islands under act approved Mar. 
2, 1899; War Claims. 


H. J. Res. 260. Crail. Authorizing Secy. of 


1897, | 


free highway bridge across Monongahela River | 


Columbia River at or near The Dalles, Oreg. | 


Interstate and | 


| 
Copeland. To require all exit doors 


To add cer-| 
tain lands to Washakie National Forest in| 


Irriga- | 


New Measures Introduced 


In Status 


| War to furnish equipment, goods, and sup- 
| plies to States, Territories, cities, and counties 
| for use in aid of distressed citizens; Military 
| Affairs 
S. Res. 150. Connally. Requesting Secy. 
of War to report to Senate information re- 
specting military posts; over. 
Parks 
Bills introduced: 

| H. R. 8502. Collins. To transfer jurisdic- 

; tion over certain military parks and national 
monuments from War Dept. to Dept. of In- 
terior; Military Affairs. 

Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

} #@. 338. 
cago World's Fair to be held at Chicago in 
1933; authorizing apprn. therefor. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 15, 1932. Passed S. Jan. 28, 1932. 

Bilis introduced: 
H. R. 8500. To incorporate Army and Navy 
Union of U. S.; Judiciary. 


Cae Pensions 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8497. Underwood. To amend an act 
to increase persions of certain maimed vet- 
| erans and to amend sec. 4788 of Revised Stat- 
utes by increasing rates therein for artificial 
| limbs, approved Feb, 11, 1927; Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

H. R. 8499. Parker of N. Y. Granting pen- 
sions to certain widows, minor children, and 
helpless children of soldiers and sailors of 
war with Spain, Philippine insurrection, or 
China relief expedition, who served 70 days; 
| Pensions. 
| S. 3337. Thomas of Okla. Granting pension 
| to regularly commissioned U. S. deputy mar- 
| shals of U. S. Distr. Ct. for Western Distr. of 
A including Indian Territory, and regu- 
larly commissioned U. S. deputy marshals of 
U. S. Distr. Ct. for Territory of Okla., and to 
their widows and dependent children; Pen- 
sions. 

f Postal Service 
| Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8493.- Hogg of Ind. To regulate mfr. 
and sale of stamped envelopes; Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

H. R. 8501. Mouser. To prohibit trans- 
| portation of any matter defamatory 
ceased individual in mails of interstate or for- 
eign commerce; Judiciary. 

Prohibition 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 8492. Goss. To regulate use and sale 
| of wood alcohol; Judiciary. 
H. J: Res. 258. White. Proposing amend- 
| tion; Judiciary. 

Public Lands 
Bills introduced. 

H. R. 8507. Hardy. For exchange of lands 
| adjacent to national forest in Colorado; Pub- 
lic Lands. 

S. 2342. Smoot. To authorize Secy. of War 
to secure for U. 8S. title to certain private 
lands contiguous to and within Military Tar- 
get Range Reservation, Utah; Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

Tariff 


Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 259. Douglas of Ariz. For levying 
and collecting import duty upon copper in 
various forms, copper ores and concentrates, 
alloys or combinations of copper, and other 
copper products; Ways and Means, 

Veterans 





Bills introduced: 

S. 3336. Thomas of Okla. To amend sec. 
200 of Title II of World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, as amended; Finance. 

S. 3341. Fess. To authorize erection of per- 
manent occupational therapy building at U.S. 
Veterans’ Administration Bospital at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; Finance. 


‘President Sends List 
Of Nominees to Senate 


President Hoover on Jan. 
|the Senate for confirmation the follow- 
}ing nominations: 

To be United States District Judge, district 
|@f Minnesota: Matthew M. Joyce, Minnesota, 
| Vice Sanborn. 

To be United States Marshal, district of 
| Arizona: George A. Nauk, Arizona. Reap- 
| pointment 

Foreign Service Officer to be also a Secretary 
in the Dipolomatic Service: Sydney G. Gest, 
| Pennsylvania. i 


- GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage. from the Inguiry Division o/ 
| The United States Daily. The Library 
| Of Congress card numbers are given 
| «sn ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers. should be given. : 
| Tobacco Manufactures and Tobacco Pipes— 
Manufactures: 1929, 15th Census of U. S. 
Bur. of Census, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. (31-28178) 
Treaty Information—Bull. No. 27, Dec., 1931, 
Pub. No, 272, U. 8S. Dept. of State. Sub- 
| scription price, 50 cents a year. 
Monthly Check-List 
Vol, 22, No. 9, Sept., 1931, Div. of Docs,, Li- 
brary of Cong. Subscription price, $1 a year. 
(10-8924) 
Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—Part II, Nov., 1931, Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 
(14-21465) 


Reptd. to | 


Monthly 


For participation of U. S. in chi- | 


ment to Eighteenth Amendment of Constitu- | 


28 sent to} 


(29-27547) | 
of State Publications— | 


Secretary Hurley 
Opposes Unified 
National Defense 


Tells Comittee of House. 
It Will Not Bring More 
Efficiency in Operation 
Or Result in Economy 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to that fact that each of the services 


maintain a judge advocate corps, Mr. Hur- 
ley said that although it is possible that 
there may be some little duplication of 
work, the Navy corps work is largely con- 
fined to maritime law, while that of the 
Army corps has to do mostly with Gov- 
ernment and land laws. If a civil firm 
handled the work of the two judge advo- 
| cate corps, it would be done by two sep- 
arate divisions, he said. 


Chairman Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., called to the attention of the 
Secretary the fact that in the Panama 
Canal Zone there is being maintained a 
disbursing office for each of the Depart- 
ments of War, Navy, Commerce, Justice, 
; one for the Marine Corps and one for the 
Panama Canal Zone itself. He asked 
| Secretary Hurley if the latter believed a 
private corporation would maintain a dis- 
bursing office for each of these. 

“If I were to be given a job as dis- 
bursing officer in the Panama Canal Zone 
for the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, I 
| would have under me three men—one 
responsible for each of the _ services,” 
he said. 

Mr. Cochran asserted that the Comp- 
troller General, J. R. McCar?, told him 
recently that if there were only one Pay- 
master General in the Government the 
Government could do without 2,000 dis- 
bursing officers. 


Savings in Ordnance 


Answering a question as to whether or 
not there is any great amount of dupli-' 
cation in the manufacture of ammunition 
and guns at present, the Secretary told 
the Committee that so far as ammuni- 
tion is concerned, there is not much differ- 
ence in the manufacture, but as for guns 
only a small amount of duplication exists, 
and that he does not believe there would 
be any more efficiency or economy in hav- 
ing the guns manufactured in one plant 
for both services. The guns for the two 
services are different and are for differ- 
ent purposes, he said, pointing out that 
the mountings, carriages and riflings for 
guns for the Army must be made differ- 
ent from the Navy because of the varying 
methods in which they are used by the 
respective services. 

During the discussion of the work of the 
civilian personnel on the War Department 
pay roll, Mr. Hurley told the Committee 
| that it is necessary to have civilians do 
| work for the Department because the 
Army personnel is not large enough to do 
|all the work. He explained that the War 
| Department is called upon to do a great 
dea} of civilian work in time of peace, 
such as rivers and harbors work and 
bridge construction jobs. All this work is 
|} under the supervision of Army Officers, 
he said, although numbers of civilians must 
be obtained to do the actual work, some 
| Of which is necessarily of civilian and not 
| Army type. 
| Secretary Hurley said, the training which 
|the Army engineers get on civilian work 
/in times of peace is extremely beneficial 
in war. Secretary Hurley pointed out that 
|the fundamental weakness of air consoli- 
|dation is that it would not permit the 
|; commander of either force to have in hand 
a list of the full forces which he is to use. 
Results in battle can best be obtained, he 
explained, by each branch having full 
; control of its own forces. 

Need of Cooperation 

| The air, with all of its importance, is 
| still a coordinate and auxiliary branch 
|of national defense and its efficiency still 
|lies in its ability to cooperate with the 
;arm of the service with which it is con- 
| nected, he said. To consolidate the air 
| forces would increase expenditures and de- 
| crease efficiency, he added. 

Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
Rapid City, S. D., said there have been 
| instances where battles have been lost 
because of lack of cooperation between the 
Army and the Navy, and that consolida- 
tion of these departments would tend to 
|eliminate this possibility. 
| Secretary Hurley answered that he did 
|not agree that instances of that kind Had 
|occurred, but said that there have been 
|instances where battles have been lost 
| because of the lack of cooperation between 
| two generals on land. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Charles F, 
Adams, will be called before the Com- 
| mittee Jan, 29. 


| NEW BOOKS 
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Gray, Chas. H. Theatrical criticism in London 
| to 1795. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
| 1931.) 333 p. N. ¥., Columbia univ. press, 
1931. 31-32223 
Gruening, Ernest H.. The public pays; study 
| Of power propaganda. 273 p. N, Y., Van- 
| guard press, 1931. 31-32225 
| Hayden, Mrs. Dorothea (Hoaglin). Gifis to 
the giver. (Poems.) 77 p. Los Angeles, I. 
|  Deach, jr. 1931. 31-32206 
| House, Homer C, Descriptive English gram- 
; mar, by ...and Susan E. Harman. 366 p. 
| N. ¥., Prentice-Hall, 1931. 31-32197 
Kresensky, Raymond. Emmaus, Luke 24, 13+ 
35, by .. . (Poems.) 67 p. Cedar Rapids, 
Ia, Torch press, 1931. 31-32217 
Loggins, Vernon. The negro author, devel- 
opment in America. (Thesis (Ph. D.) Coe 
| lumbia univ.) 480 p. N. ¥., Columbia univ. 
press, 1931. 31-32222 
Mirrielees, Lucia B. Teaching composition in 
high school. 374 p. Chicago, Harcourt, 1931, 
| 31-32209 
| Oliver, Mrs, Blanche G. Cawn pone an’ pot 
likker. (Poems.) 76 p. Monroe, La., Prtd, 
on cotton paper by Twin city prtg. co., 1931. 
31-32216 
| Powell, Herbert P. Minstrel skits and sketches. 
| 295 p. Phila,, Penn pub. co., 1931. 31-32210 
Rice, Cale Y. The swamp bird, drama. 108 p. 
N. Y., Century, 1931. 31-32211 
Robinson, Howard, Bayle the sceptic. 334 p. 
N. Y., Columbia univ. press, 1931. 31-32137 
Royster memortal studies, ed. by Louis B, 
| Wright. Dougald MacMillan, N. B. Adams, 
Raymond Adams and G. A. Harrer. 329 p. 
Chapel Hill, Univ. of N. C. 31-32226 
| Shakespeare, Wm. Slang from Shakespeare. 
193 p. Hammond, Ind., Prtd. by W. B. Con- 
key, 1931. 31-32200 
Sparkman, Colley F. Spanish workbook to 
accompany Beginning Spanish, by... and 
Carlos Castillo. (Chicago Spanish ser.) 94 
p. Chicago, The Univ.~of Chicago press, 
1931. 31-32142 
| Wheeler, Roger. Let's play charades. (Play- 
| house plays.) 107 p. N. Y., Fitzgerald publ. 
corp., 1931. 31-32195 
Wilkinson, Bonaro. Poetic way of release. 
386 p., illus. N. Y.. Knopf, 1931. 31-32227 
| Weigall, Arthur E. P. B, Life and times of 
| Mare Antony. 475 p. N. Y., G. P. Pute 
nam’s sons, 1931. 31-28241 
Western Reserve univ., Cleveland. Compul- 
sory unemployment insurance. Western Ree 
serve univ. 64 p. N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 
1931. 31-32117 
| Westphal, Edward P. Through the Bible day 
by day. 139 p. Phila., Westminster press, 
1931. 31-32022 
Whitehead, Alfred N. Science and the mod- 
ern world. Lowell lectures, 1925. 265 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-321 
Zeydel, Edwin H. Ludwig Tieck and England; 
study in literary relations of Germany and 
England during early 19th century. 263 p. 
Princeton, Princeton univ. press for Univ > 
of Cincinnati, 1931. 31-32038 
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| Recapture Clause Adjustment of Tariff Rates 


Of Railroad Act 


Declared Unfair Mr. Hawley Offers Two Bills to Compensate 


S. T. Bledsoe Urges Retro- 
active Repeal; John E. 
Benton Also Testifies’ at 
Hearing of House Group 


It is “manifestly unfair’ to take one- 
half of the excess earnings of a railroad 
for a particular year during which it 
earned more than a fair return if the car- 
rier failed to earn a fair return during 
the entire period of operation of the re- 
capture clause of the Transportation Act, 
S. T. Bledsoe, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, declared Jan. 28 in testify- 
ing before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

He stated that fat and lean years for 
the railroads run “somewhat in cycles,” 
and asserted that a three-year period, 
which he said had been indicated by Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Eastman, would not 
to any great extent eliminate the injustice 
effected by the use of the one-year period. 

He held that if section 15a (the recap- 
® ture clause) is not to be repealed retro- 
actively, then the entire period of 11 
years and four mouths should be aver- 
aged for the purpose of ascertaining ex- 
cess income. 





Provisions of Bills 


Mr. Bledsoe appeared during continued | 
hearings on two bills (H. R. 7116 and H. 
R. 7117) which embody recommendations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The bills are alternative, the first (H. R.| 
7116) proposing repeal of the recapture | 
provision of section 15a, and the substi-| 
tution of a rate-making rule based on 
“investment” for the present rule based 
on so-called “fair value.” The second bill) 
(H. R. 7117) is practically the same as 
the first, except that it does not contain | 
the rate base proposal. Instead it leaves 
to the discretion of the regulatory trib- 
unal, the matter of fixing rates subject to 
the stipulation that certain elements, such | 
as rail credit, adequate service, etc., be! 
| taken into consideration by the Commis- | 
| sion in fixing “just and reasonable” rates. | 

The latter bill is favored by the Com- 
mission majority, and by the shippers, al-| 
though the latter would eliminate the| 

“elements” contained in the bill for con- 

sideration in rate-making, giving to the 

Commission broader powers in its duties 

along those lines. This view also was 

concurred in by the State Commissions, | 
as represented by John E. Benton, general | 
solicitor for the National Association of | 

Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. 

Mr. Benton completed his _ testimony 
prior to the opening of Mr. Bledsoe’s | 
presentaion, which is to be continued | 
during the hearings Jan. 29, | 


Points to Earnings 


Mr. Bledsoe recommended retroactive 
repeal of the recapture provisons of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, and said that 
in this regard he was wholly in accord 
with Commissioner Eastman, R. C. Ful- 
bright of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, and Mr. Benton. 

“In my judgment, the public interest 
and fairness to the railroads require the 
unconditional and retroactive repeal of 
the recapture provisions of section 15a,” 
said Mr. Bledsoe. 

He submitted figures for the considera- 
tion of the Committee showing that the 
carriers of the country, considered as a 
group, had never earned the 5% per cent 
permitted under the law as it now stands, 
and considered as a “fair return.” The 
rail official showed with his statistics that 
the highest aggregate return of the car- 
riers was in 1926, when a return of 5.45 
per cent was realized. The estimated re- 
turn for 1931 is but 2.17 per cent, he said. 

The shortage of earnings of the rail- 
oads under a 5% per cent return on prop- 
erty valaution, based on Commission find- 
ings in Ex parte No. 74, plus additions 
and betterments to date, since the enact- 
ment of the Transportation Act in 1920, 
amounts to $3,455,465,960, said Mr. Bledsoe. 


Reasons For Enactment 


“The justification for the enactment of 
the recapture provisions was that the 
ges in the exercise of its power 

prescribe just and reasonable rates 
would so adjust the general level of rates 
that the carriers as a whole, or by groups, 
under honest, efficient and economical 
management and reasonable maintenance 
expenditures, would earn an aggregate an- 
nual net railway operating income equal 
to a fair return upon the aggregate value 
of the property held by the carriers and 
used by them in the service of trans- 
portation,” said Mr. Bledsoe. 

“It was assumed that the Commission 
would prescribe rates under which the 
carriers for the country as a whole, or by 
groups, would earn the fair return fixed 
in the act in the first instance, and later 
by the Commission, upon the value of 
their properties employed in the trans- 
portation service, and that as a result of 
making rates which would yield a fair 
return by groups a number of the carriers 
would receive a return in excess of 6 per 
cent per annum upon the value of their 
properties employed in the transportation 
service. 

“The Commission has not since the en- 
actment of the recapture provision pre- 
scribed rates which have permitted the 
carriers as a whole to earn in any year 
the fair return fixed either by the statute 
or by the Commission. 

“The assumptions, therefore, upon which 
the enactment of the Act was justified 
have never been realized and have ceased 
to be even assumptions. 

Result of Recapture 

“The result of the operation of the re- 

apture clauses of section 15a has been 
hat some roads have, in a few years, 
when a large volume of traffic moved, 
ieee in excess of 6 per cent upon the 

alue of their porperties employed in the 

transpcrtation service, although it is 
doubtful if any carrier has earned a fair 
return upon the value of its property em- 
ployed in the transportation service for 
the entire period during which the re- 
capture provisions have been in effect. The 
carriers as a whole have failed by per- 
haps more than $3,000,000,000 to earn the 
fair return prescribed by the Act and by 
the Commission, if the entire period be 
considered. : 

_“The fairness and justice of the opera- 
tion of the recapture provisions acn not 
be tested without including the entire 
perne during which such provisions have 

een in effect; to wit, for the period be- 
ginning March or Sept. 1, 1920, as the 

Gase may be, and ending Dec. 31, 193i 
If a carrier has failed to earn a fair re- 
turn on the value of its property employed 
in the transportation service for this pe- 
riod, it is manifestly unfair to further in- 
crease its deficit below a fair return by 
requiring the payment by it of one-half 
of its excess income in some particular 
year in which it may have earned some- 
thing in excess of a fair return. 

Valuation of Properties 

“On May 3, 1927, the Commission val- 
ued the properties of the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway system lines 
under section 19a of the Valua- 
tion Act as of June, 30, 1916, at 1914 
prices, but no _ subsequent valuations 
have been completed. The Commission 
has indicated that of the years 1920 to 
1931, inclusive, there is sufficient reason 
to betieve that the Atchison System Lines 
received excess income in the years 1920, 
1926 and 1929 to justify the valuing of 
ot properties for such years, in order 


(Continued on Page 8&8 Column 4.] 
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Denial Is Issued 


To Foreign Exchange Sought By Mr. Mellon on 





For Losses From Depreciation 
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are sending goods into this country now, 
and that the United States is losing large 
amounts of money in tariff collections be- 
cause the depreciated value of the cur- 
rency of those countries has permitted 
them to pay lower duties than they would 
had they remained on the gold standard. 


“I do not feel that foreign nations by 
any act—by going off the gold standdard 
and thereby reducing the value of their 
currencies, resulting in the payment of less 
duty than they woutd were they on that 
standard—have a right to make void laws 
of the United States,” Mr. Hawley stated. 


“If this plan is adopted it will bring in a 
lot of revenue—I don’t know just how 
much—but it should run up into the mil- 
lions. It also will help the foreign na- 
tions to get back on the gold standard, 
because when they find it is cheaper to re- 
main on the gold standard than to keep 
- . it, they Hhaturalty will come back 
oO it.” 


He said the value of his proposals would 
be to allow this Government to collect 
the revenue it is entitled to. 

The two bills follow in full text: 


Be it enacted, etc. that there shall be 
levied, collected and paid upon all articles 


| when imported into the United States 


or any of its possessions (except the 


Philippine Island, the Virgin Islands, Amer- 


ican Samoa, and the Island of Guam) from 
any foreign country, if the depreciation in 
the currency of such country, as determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, is 5 per 
centum or more below the standard value 
of such currency as proclaimed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury on Oct. 1, 1931, the 
following additional duties: 


(a) In the case of an article which is 
dutiable under existing law: 


(1) If the amount of the dutiable value 
of the article is ascertained in units of cur- 
rency of such foreign country—a duty equal 
to the difference between (a) such amount 
converted to the currency of the United 
States at the standard value of the unit of 
currency of such foreign country as pro- 
claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
Oct. 1, 1931, and (b) such amount con- 
verted to the currency of the United States 
at the buying rate of the unit of currency 
of such foreign country as ascertained un- 
der section 522(c) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


(2) If the amount of the dutiable value 
of the article is ascertained in units of cur- 
rency of any country (including the United 
States) other than the country of exporta- 
tion—a duty equal to the difference be- 
tween (a) such amount expressed in units 
of currency of the country of exportation 
at the current rate of exchange for noon 
of the date of exportation, and converted 
as provided in paragraph (1) to the cur- 
rency of the United States at the standard 
value of such unit of currency of the coun- 
try of exportation as proclaimed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury on Oct. 1, 1931, 
and (b) such amount expressed in units of 
currency of the country of exportation, and 
converted as provided in paragraph (1) into 
the currency of the United States at the 
buying rate of the unit of currency of the 





country of exportation as ascertained under 
section 522(c) of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


(b) In the case of an article which is 
exempt from duty under existing law, if 
such article is mined, produced, or manu- 
factured, in such quantities in the United 
States as to meet the consumptive demands 
of the United States—a duty calculated as 
provided in paragraphs (1) or (2) of sub- 
division (a), as the case may be. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of the assess- 
ment and collection of duties under ex- 
isting law, the value (whether such value 


is ascertained in units of currency of the | 


United States or of any other country) of 
any article provided for in section 1 shall 
be the value of such article‘converted to 
the currency of the United States at the 
standard value of the unit value of the 
unit of currency of the country of exporta- 
tion, as provided in paragraph (1) or (2) or 
oo (a) of section 1, as the ease may 

e. 

Sec. 3. Terms used in this act shall have 
the meaning assigned to such terms in 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Sec. 4. This act shall be administered as 
part of the customs laws. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on the 
day following the date of its enactment, 
and shall be in effect until . 


+++ 

Be it enacted, etc., that subdivision (a) of 
section 201 of the Antidumping Act, 1921, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(a) That whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury (hereinafter in this act called 
the ‘Secretary’), after such investigation 
as he deems necessary, finds that in the 





| case of foreign merchandise of any class or 


kind (except merchandise not mined, pro; 
duced, or manufactured, in such quantities 


in the United States as to meet the con- | 


sumptive demands of the United States), 
the purchase price of such merchandise is 
less, or that the exporter's sales price is 
less or likely to be less, than the foreign 
market value (or, in the absence of such 
value, than the cost of production), then 
he shall make such finding public to the 
extent he deems necessary, together with 
@ description of the class or kind of mer- 
chandise to which it applies in such detail 
as may be necessary for the guidance of 
appraising officers.” 


‘Mr. La Follette to Seek 
Action on His Relief Bill | 


Notice was given by Senator La Follette | 
| (Rep.), of Wisconsin, in the Senate Jan. | 
28 that he will seek to have the Senate 
consider his unemployment relief bill (S.| fore I left of any negotiations then pend- 
3045), Feb. 1. The measure which carries 
an appropriation of $375,000,00 seeks to) 
establish an arrangement of cooperation | 
between the Federal and State govern- | 


ments. 


| pressed a desire for more time in which 
|to “ead testimony taken in hearings on | 
| the bill. 
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“And what’s more...you have to know just how to 


AT I know about making cigarettes...doesn’t 
amount to anything at all! But I’m a good 
enough cook to be sure of this... You can’t get a thing 
to taste good...unless you use fine ingredients. 


combine them, 


“It must have taken an amazing knowledge of to- 
bacco flavors...to work out that recipe for Chester- 


field’s good taste. 


“Just as in a pudding...the proof of any cigarette 


ee-lies in the taste. 


“Recently I tried Chesterfields for the first time. 
Right away, I knew that such taste and fragrance had 
to come from grade A ingredients...to say nothing of 
a carefully worked out recipe for combining them. 

*Then, too, I found Chesterfields milder. I didn’t 
know a cigarette could be so mild and at the same 


time so good-tasting. 


“And have you noticed the paper? Pure white. 
I’m told it’s the purest paper that can be bought. 


“Even the package is whiter and cleaner-looking. 


Little things, I suppose, but I’m cook enough to 
know that purity and cleanliness must count in 


cigarettes too.” 


@ And what a satisfying radio program Chesterfield has! Nat Shilkret’s 
Orchestra and Alex Gray, soloist. Tonight and every night except 
Sunday at 10:30 Eastern Standard Time over the entire Columbia 


Network. Real radio entertainment. 





Bareo Charges 


Secretary Declares He 


Learned of Colombian 
Credits‘ Only Through 


Senate Hearings 


A denial of charges that he was involved | 
in an oil concession extended by the Co- | 


lombian Government to a company in 
which he owns stock and the subsequent 


}grant of credit to Colombia, was issued 
Jan. 27 bv the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
| Andrew W. Mellon. 


Saying that he had been drawn into the 
contention over the Barco concession by 
a radio speech recently broadcast by a 
Senator, Mr. Mellon declared he “deemed 
it proper to state the facts’ and added 
that “the Senator was evidently misin- 
formed.” His statement follows in full 


| text: 


“A persistent effort has been made to 
connect the granting of the Barco oil con- 


|cession by the Government of Colombia 


with the granting of a loan by American 
bankers to the Government and to imply 
that improper influence was exercised in 
order to bring about the granting of the 
concession. These indirect charges, and 
innuendoes have recently received wide- 
spread publicity through a speech broad- 
cast by a United States Senator. Inasmuch 


|as I am a stockholder in one of the com- 
panies interested in the concession and I 


have been definitely drawn into this mat- 


ter, more particularly in the radio speech, 


I deem it proper to state the facts. 
Denies Knowledge of Grant 


I had no knowledge of the granting of 
| the Barco concession which it is said was 
|coincident with the fulfilment of a credit 
obligation. I had no knowledge at any 
|time of any contract by bankers to grant 
}a credit to the Colombian Government. 
|I never knew that such a credit had been 
granted or fulfilled until the Senate hear- 
ings. The record before the Senate Com- 
mittee indicates that the Barco conces- 
sion was confirmed on June 20, 1931, and 
that the $4,000,000 credit fe gg naw was 

ashington 
on my way to Europe on June 5, 1931, 
and did not return to this country until 


met on June 30, 1931. I left 


the end of August. 


All of these transactions took place dur- 
ing my absence. I had no knowledge be- 


ing, if they were then pending, relating 
either to a bank credit or to the Barco 
concession. I did not discuss this loan 
with the Secretary of State, any official 
of the State Department, or anyone else.| that department of the Government has 


‘ The suggestion that I participated in or 
Senator La Follette said he had intended |in any — concerned Soult” directly or 


to call up the bill earlier but had delayed 
| the action because many Senators had ex- | 





Senator was evidently misinformed. 


It may be observed that Assistant Sec- which a member of the Cabinet appears | u 
retary White in his testimony before thc to have had an interest.” 


Crops Grown Just Below Arctic Circle 













ley, wheat and potatoes are major farm 
cabbage, car- 
rots, kale, kohlrabi, leek, lettuce, onions, 
parsley, spinach, peas, forage crops, as 
well as fruits and berries are among 
crops which have been tried out more 
at the various ex- 
Dairying and stock- 
raising are also industries of consider- 
Above is a harvest scene 
on farmland at Matanuska experiment 
station; the hay cocks are composed of 
and common vetch sown 
for hay and yielding 2 tons of cured hay 
At the left is shown an un- 
successful venture at the Sitka station in 
grape growing; the Belle Island variety 
of grape, which had been tried for sev- 
eral years, could not withstand winter- 
kill even when protected. 


or less effectively 
periment stations. 


able extent. 


leader oats 





YHE ALASKA RAILROAD has been 

attracting farmers to colonize along 
the line of the railroad, and the project 
has been attended with success, accord- 
ing the Director, H. W. Alberts, of the 
Agricultural 
tion, which has cooperated. Oats, bar- 


Grapes are 
has not shown progress 


;Senate Finance Committee, definitely es- | 
tablished the fact that the agreements by 
the bankers to open the credit were made 
|in June and October, 1930, several months 
of the concession. The 
only question involved in June, 1931, was | 
the fulfilment of a definite obligation 
previously made.” 

The radio speech referred to by. Secre- 
tary Mellon was made Jan. 26 by Senator 
Capper (Rep.), of Kansas. (A summary of 
the address was printed in the issue of 


Four Hearings Scheduled 


By the Radio Commission | 
before the grantin , ’ 
' Four broadcasting hearings will be held | 
before the Federal Radio Commission dur- 
ing the week beginning Feb. 1, the Com- |} 
mission has announced. The calendar | 

Feb. 2.—-Broadcasting: 

Pillar of Fire, Cincinnat!, Ohio, construction 
permit, 1,420 kc., 100 w., unlimited time. 

WTAG, Worcester Telegram Publishing Co., 
Worcester, Mass., construction permit, 580 kc., 
unlimited time. 
Present assignment: 580 kc., 250 w., unlimited | 


“The country has been shocked,” Sena- 
tor Capper said, “at some of the facts 
brought out by 
progress before Senate committees. 
| people in high places in this Government 
j}appear to have betrayed their trust by 
|trading loans to Latin-American govern- 
{ments in return for valuable concessions 
|to American business houses. 


is unfortunate, 


; ‘ local station, 
investigations 





Feb. 4.—Broadcasting: 


Eastern Ohio Broadcasting Co., New Phila- 
| delphia, Ohio, construction permit, 
500 w., limited time. 

Feb. 5.—Broadcasting: 

WBBZ, C. L. Carrell, Ponca City, Okla., re- 
} newal, 1,200 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 
Broadcasting applications made public 
8 by the Federal Radio Commission 





to say the least, 


seen fit to veil in secrecy the details of 


a } . | the transaction by which Colombia re- 
indirectly, with these transactions, is en-| ceived a $4,000,000 loan of money coin- 


tirely without foundation in fact, and the | cident with the restoration of valuable oil | 
to American 


v WINS, American Radio News Co., New York, 
! concessions 
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Ten Settlements 
| \sAre Effected in 


Labor Disputes 


Strike of 5,000 California 
Fishermen Is Largest of 
New Controversies Sub- 
mitted for Conciliation 


A strike of 5,000 California fishermen 
was the largest of the 14 new labor dis- 
putes which came before the Department 
of Labor for settlement during the week 
ended Jan. 23, according to information 
made available by Hugh L. Kerwin, Di- 
rector of the Conciliation Service. 


Three of the new disagreements and 
seven old ones were adjusted during the 
week, at the close of which there were 42 
strikes and 34 controversies awaiting the 


|Department’s action. The following list 
| Of new cases was supplied by Mr. Kerwin: 


S. Krasolovsky and Brothers, New York City 
—Strike of 40 safe movers and riggers; pend- 
ing; asked 8-hour day, minimum wage of 
$7 to $9 per day. 

Tuna Fishermen, California Coast—Strike 
of 5.000 fishermen; pending; asked $60 to 
$100 per ton. 


Pincus-Tobias Shoe Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 


| Strike of 272 shoe workers; pending; reinstatee 


ment of workers. 
A. S. Birsh Co., New York City—Strike 


| of 200 boys’ clothing workers; pending; alleged 


violation of agreement. 

Shoe Board of Trade, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Strike of an unreported number of shoe 
workers; pending; working conditions. 

Metal Wire Workers, New York City—Strike 
of 100 wire workers; pending; piece-work cut 
15 per cent. 

Freedom Oil Building, Rochester, Pa.—Con- 
troversy with 2 engineers; pending; wage 


| scale. 


Atlas Fence Co., Newark, N. J.—Contro< 
versy with 20 iron workers; pending; none 
union men employed. 


Anchor Post Fence Co., New York City— 
Controversy with 18 iron workers; pending; 
nonunion men employed. 

Plumbers and Steam Fitters, Dayton, Ohio 
—Controversy with 50 building craftsmen; 
pending; wage cut. 

Veterans’ Home Sawtell, Calif.—Controversy 
with 20 carpenters; pending; prevailing wage 
dispute. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Strike of 16 glaziers; adjusted; alleged fail- 
ure to increase to $10 per day Jan. 1, 1932; 
company agreed to ahide by agreement and 
| pav $10 per day. 

Post Office Building, Camden, N. J.—Con- 
| troversy with 88 carpenters and laborers; ad- 
justed; not paying prevailing rate; contrac- 
| tor agreed to pay laborers 50 cents per hour, 

Freedom Oi! Building, Rochester, Pa— 
Threatened strike cf an unreported number 
of carpenters; adjusted; working conditions; 
will receive pay in cash as asked. 








ton, Del., modification of license to move 
studio from Wilmington, Del., to Chester, Pa, 

Attala Milling & Produce Co.. Kosciusko, 
| Miss., construction permit to erect a new sta- 
\tion to use 1,500 kc., 100 w., unlimited time. 
KGIR, Inc., Butte, Mont., modification of 





in| N. Y., determine license power by direct meas- 
rement of antenna input. 
WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wilming- 


EO 






license to change from one-half time to un- 
limited. 








@ WRAPPED IN DU PONT NO. 300 
MOISTURE-PROOF CELLOPHANE... 
THE BEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE MADE 


THEY'RE MILDER 
THEY'RE PURE 
THEY TASTE BETTER 
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Tax Exemption |Authority of Federal Officers 
To°Take Fingerprints Upheld 


{| Absence of Statute, and Character of Crime, 


Denied Farmers, 
Cooperative Uni 


Proceeds Not Distributed as 
Required by Acts of 1924 
And 1926, Appellate 
Court Points Out 


New Or.eEANs, La. 
Propucers CREAMERY COMPANY 








v. | 
Unrrep STATES OF AMERICA ie 
Circuit Court a Me Wy Fifth Circuit. | 
0. | 
Appeal from District Court for the North- | 
ern District of Texas. 
Before Bryan, FOSTER an 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Jan. 21, 1932 


Houtcueson, Circuit Jud ose, 
a corporation organized under the genera | 
corporation laws of Texas as a dairy and 
creamery company, with a capital stock | 
of $20,000 paid in, paid substantial in- | 
come taxes in 1924 and 1925. Its claim | 
for refund on the ground that it was a) 
cooperative farmers organization doing | 
_ business in accordance with section 231 of | 
the Revenue Acts of 1924 and 1926, and) 
therefore exempt from taxation, was al- | 
lowed and paid on Oct. 16, 1928. . 

The money had no sooner been paid 
than the Government demanded it back 
on the ground that it had erroneously re- 
funded it. This suit followed appellant’s 
refusal to comply with the demand. A| 
jury waived, the case was submitted to 
the court upon substantially the same | 
facts upon which the Bureau had first 
made and then demanded back, the re- 
fund. These facts are: While all of its| 
members were producers of milk, the com- | 
pany was not at any time a mere sales 
agent for its members. 

Business of Company 


It was actively engaged in its own be- 
half as a dairy and creamery company, 
obtaining from producers, nonmembers as 
well as members, milk and cream, and 
manufacturing butter, cheese and other | 
dairy products, which together with the 
milk and cream, it sold, and the-proceeds 
from which it used to build up and es- 
tablish its business and acquire a plant 
and equipment. Its established policy was 
not to pay dividends, at least until it had 
thoroughly established its plant and busi- 
ni 


d HUTCHESON, ' 


ess. 

‘A stockholder, however, was paid a 
bonus over the regular market price on 
milk brought in by him up to {0 gallons 

r day for each $100 of stock owned by 
im. It was the policy of the company to, 
and it did, purchase its raw milk from its 
stockholders, except when they were un- 
able to supply its demands; then it pur- 
chased from nonstockholders, paying them 
the current market price without bonus. 
In 1924 and 1925 the company made Jarge 
net profits of almost $15,000 a year, all 
of which it plowed back into buildings | 
and equipment. 

Distribution of Buying ? 

During this period it purchased 70 per 
cent of its supplies from members; 30 
per cent from nonmembers. At no time 
did the company simply deduct the cost 
ap isatting the shipments and return the 
proceeds to the members. | It could not 
do so, for it was in the business of selling 
and distributing milk and cream, and 
bought milk for itself. At no time did it} 
in way distribute to or set apart for its | 
nonmember customers, any part of the 
profits arising from these purchases. 

Appellant comes here complaining of 
the judgment for the Government entered | 
on these facts. We think the judgment 
was right. The most casual reading of the 
invoked sections ¢ the Revenue Acts 
will show that Mppellant’s operations 
do not bring it within their letter. 

Construction of Acts 

The most careful reading of those acts| 
and the regulations promulgated to en- 
force them will show that appellant comes | 
within neither their letter nor their spirit. 
The Act of 1924 extends the exemption 
to “farmers, fruit growers or like asso- 
ciations organized and operated as sales 
agents for the purpose of marketing the 
products of members and turning back to 
them the proceeds of sales, less the neces- 
sary selling expenses, on the basis of 
the q) antity of products furnished by 
them,” while that of 1926, substantially 
enacting into law the provisions #f article 
522 of the regulations promulgated for 
the enforcement of the Act of 1924, ex- 
tended the exemption to (12) “farmers, 
fruit growers, or like associations organ- 
ized and operated on a cooperative basis 
(a) for the purpose of marketing the prod- 
ucts of members and other producers, and 
turning back to them the proceeds of 
sales, less the necessary marketing ex- 
penses, on the basis of either the quan- 
tity or the value of the products furnished 
by them.” : 

Conceding arguendo, though Riverdale 
Cooperative Creamery Assn. v. Commr., 
Fed. (2d) 714 is to the contrary, t 
article 522 of the regulations in itself, and 





in the light of its enactment into law in| 


the Act of 1926, is effective to enlarge 
the exemption conferred by section 231 
of the 1924 Act, appellant can take noth- 
ing from the concession. 


Rights of Associations Q 
This article does indeed by affirmatively 
recognizing the right of such associations 
to act for producers generally, to pay 
dividends to accumulate a reserve, and to 
have a capital stock, clear up for ap- 
pellant the terms of the 1924 act limit- 


ing the benefits of the section to asso- | 


ciations opertaing merely as sales agents 
for members, and turning back to mem- 
bers the proceeds of the sales less costs. 

It however, specifically provides that 
the proceeds, less the necessary operating 
expenses, must be distributed among the 
producers upon the basis of the Geeniy 
of milk or butter fat in the milk, and 
that “If the proceeds of the business are 
distributed in any other way than on such 
proportionate basis, the association does 
not meet the requirements of the statute 
and is not exempt.” 

Appellant does not distribute the pro- 
ceeds less expenses among the producers 
with whom it deals in this way. It does 
not distribute them in any way to 30 per 
cent of its producer customers. 


Nor does it even distribute the proceeds 
in this way to its members. 


Distribution of Proceeds 

_In a small way it makes some distribu- 
tion based upon supplies furnished, that 
is, a bonus is paid on 10 gallons of milk 
a day on each $100 of stock, but its real 
distribution is made and to be made to its 
stockholders, not in proportion to the milk 
supplied, but in proportion to their stock 
interest in the capital and surplus which, 
through the business done with members 
and nonmembers, it is building up for 
them. 

It is plain, therefore, that appellant was 
not in 1924 either under the terms of 
the statute standing alone, or as liberal- 
ized by the regulations, a cooperative as- 
sociation as contemplated in the act. 
South Carolina Products Assn. v. Commr., 
50 Fed. (2d) 742. We think it equally 
clear that it was not exempt under the 
1926 act. This act does expressly extend 
the exemption to corporations having a 
capital stock, paying dividends on the 
stock, and accumulating a reserve, and 
does specifically provide that such an 
association may market the products of 
nonmembers to the extent of 50 per cent 
of its business. 

It, however, just as the 1924 statute 
does, bases the tax exemption upon the 


fact that the association is organized to 
and in operation does, turn back to those | 
for whom it markets their produce, the} 
roceeds of the sales less operating costs. 
ere the undisputed proof shows that ap- | 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


| submitted and 


| Attorney, 


'On the Community 


48 
hat | 


These | 
get no bonuses, are entitled to no divi-| 
dends; have no interest in the company. | 
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Are Immaterial, Court Rules 





New, York, N. Y.| 

UNITED STATES 

v. 

MortTIMer KELLY 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
Appeal from District Court of the United 

States for the Eastern District of 

New York. 

Howarp W. AMELI, United States Attorney, 
(EMMANUEL Busiick, Assistant United 
States Attorney and Norman J. Morris- 
son, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, counsel) for Appellant; ARTHUR 
A. Kestier (ArtHUR A. KESTLER and 
ANTHONY A. MARCELL, of counsel) for 
Appellee. Before L. Hann, » Swan and 


Aucustus N. Hanp, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Avucustus N. Hanp, Circuit Judge: One 
Mortimer Kelly was arrested by prohi- 
bition agents in the Eastern District of 
New York upon a charge of having sold 
to the agents one quart of gin. On the 
day of the arrest, and before arraignment 
before a United States commissioner, he 
was told by the agents that his finger- 
prints must be taken for the use of the 
Bureau of Prohibition and that, if he did 
not permit the fingerprints to be taken, 
they would be taken by force. Kelly 
ermitted his fingerprints 
to be taken. hereupon he filed a peti- 
tion in the District Court setting forth 
the foregoing facts and praying that the 
fingerprints should be returned. The 
District Court ordered the United States 
the Prohibition Administrator 
and whoever should have possession, of 
the fingerprints to Teturn them. From 
that order the United States took the | 
present appeal. : 2 ie 

The District Judge delivered an opinion 
in which he stated that the right to take 
fingerprints in the case at bar did_not 
exist because of the absence of a State 
or Federal statute providing for it and 
because fingerprinting subjected “a pos- 
sible misdemeanant before thial and con- | 
viction” to “unnecessary indignity.” ; 

The Government contends that there is 
ample authority supporting fingerprinting 
upon arrest irrespective of statute, that 
fingerprinting is + to ascertain 
whether a defendant has been previously 
convicted so as to plead the prior con-| 
viction as provided in section 29, Title II, 
of the National Prohibition Act and that 
fingerprinting is not an infringement of 
constitutional rights. J 

Such means for the identification of 
a so that they may be appre- 

ended in the event of escape, so that 
second offenders may be detected for pur- 
a of proper sentence where conviction 
s had, and so that the Government may 
be able to ascertain, as required by sec- 
tion 29, Title II, of the National Prohi- 
bition Act, whether the defendant has 
been previously convicted, are most im- 
portant adjuncts of the enforcement of 
the criminal law. 


Restraint as Burden 


Any restraint of the person may be 
burdensome. But some burdens must be 
borne for the good of the community. 
Crowley v. Christensen, 137 U. S. at p. 
89; Jacobson v. Massachusetts, 197 U. 
S. at page 26; Molineaux v. Collins, 177 
N. Y. at page 399. The slight interfer- 
ence with the person involved in finger- 

rinting seems to us one which must be 
orne in the common interest. 

Arrest upon probable cause and search 
of the person in connection with the ar- 


|rest and seizure of evidences of crime | 


have long been allowed. Weeks v. United 
States, 232 U. S. 383; Gouled v. United 
States, 255 U. S. 298; Carroll v. United 
| States, 267 U. S. 132; Agnello v. United 
| States, 269 U. S. 20; Marron v. United 


| States, 275 U. S. 192; People v. Chiagles, | 
Yet the person arrested | 
and thus humiliated may be entirely in-| 
The New York Court of Appeals | 


237 N. Y. 193. 


nocent. 
in People v. Gardner, 144 N. Y. 119, held 
lit lawful to take a prisoner accused of 
murder before his dying victim to be 


identified. The same court in People v.| 
sustained | 


Van Wormer, 175 N. Y. 188, 
ithe action of the public authorities in 
taking the shoes from the defendants, 
|after their arrest on a charge of murder, 


and placing them in the foot marks which | 
|led to the house of the deceased in new| 


| fallen snow. And in Holt v. United States, 


218 U. S. at p. 252, the Supreme Court | 


authorizing such means of identification. 
The Supreme Court of Indiana reached 
a similar conclusion in State ex rel. Bruns 
v. Clausmeier, 154 Ind. 599, and O’Brien 
v. State, 125 Ind. 38; and so did the Su- 
preme Court of Arkansas in Mabry v. Ket- 
tering, 92 Ark. 81. The Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia is in accord. 
Shaffer, 24 App. D. C. 417. The Court of 
Chancery of New Jersey in Bartletta v. 
McFeeley, 152 Atl. 17, held only a year 
ago, and in the absence of a statute, that 
a prisoner who had been arrested for pos- 
sessing pegere pertaining to a lottery and 
was lawfully subjected to photographing. 
fingerprinting and measurement under 
the Bertillon System. To the same effect 
is the opinion of the New York Court of 
General Sessions in People v. Sallow, 100 


| Misc. 447, and of the Supreme Court of 


the District Columbia in United States v.° 
Cross, 20 D. C. at p. 3 

It is true that the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court in Hawkins 
v. Kuhne, 153 App. Div. 216 (aff’d 208 N. 
Y. 555), may be thought to have held that 
photographing and measuring a prisoner 
before conviction were unlawful in the 
absence of a statute. But the opinion was 
in a case where the arresting officers re- 
fused to take the prisoner before a mag- 
istrate for a hearing prior to being photo- 
graphed and mesaured. After photograph- 
ing and measurement he was taken to 
court and held only for vagrancy and 
admitted to bail. Thereupon he was re- 
arrested on the original charge of em- 
bezzlement based upon a cable from the 
Governor of Porto Rico under which the 
magistrate had refused to hold him after 
the first arrest. The photographing and 
measuring in connection with the first 
arrest were held by the Appellate Division 
to constitute an unlawful assault, and the 
imprisonment under the second arerst to 
amount to false imprisonment by the offi- 
cer ordering the acts to be done. 

Justice Woodward in the Appellate Di- 
vision stated that the counsel for the ap- 
pellant did not question that the taking 
of the plaintiff’s picture before the con- 
viction was an illegal act and that an 
assault was thereby committed, citin 
with approval Justice Burr’s opinion a 
Special Term in Gow v. Bingham, 57 
Misc. 66, in which it was said that pho- 
tographing and fingerprinting prior to 
conviction were, in the absence of legis- 
lative authority, an unlawful invasion of 

rsonal rights. Three out of the seven 
Judges of the Court of Appeals which af- 

rmed a judgment awarding damages to 
the og od did so upon the opinion of 
Justice Woodward, but the remaining four 
only concurred in the result. 


Invasion of Rights 
Of Person Discussed 


The argument on appeal seems to have | 
somewhat turned on whether the particu- 
lar police officer who gave the various 
orders was pore responsible. The 
liability for the photographing and meas- 
| uring may well have depended upon the 
unreasonableness of these acts at a time 
when the prisoner was demanding an in- 
stant hearing in the hope of obtaining 
a discharge without being submitted to 
any indignities. 

But in any event, the case as submitted 
was upon the concession by defendant’s 
counsel that “the taking of plaintifi’s 
picture before conviction was an illegal 
act,” Hawkins v. Kuhne, 153 App. Div. 
219), so that the point involved here was 
not properly before the court. As for the 
opinion of Justice Burr in Gow v. Bing- 
ham, 57 Misc. 66, his remarks about 
measurement and fingerprinting, were 
clearly not necessary to his decision, 
which was only that a writ of mandamus 
did not lie to compel the police depart- 
ment to destroy the photographs, records 
and impressions taken from the prisoner. 

But the New York Law of Criminal 
Procedure, though its statute only pro- 
vides for taking “thumb prints” in cases 
where the person arrested is charged with 
a felony or with certain specified misde- 
meanors (Code of Criminal Procedure, 
Section 940), does not regulate the meth- 
ods which Federal officials may employ 
for securing identification while they- hold 
prisoners in custody. Section 1014 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, as the 
trial judge said in the case at bar, states 
in effect that “an offender against any 
law of the United States may be arrested, 
imprisoned and bailed ‘agreeably to the 





|regarded testimony that a prisoner had 
been compelled to put on a blouse which 


was found to fit him as competent evi- | 


dence that the blouse belonged to him. 
Justice Holmes said that: 

“The prohibition of compelling a man 
in a criminal court to be witness against 
himself is a prohibition of the use of 
physical or moral compulsion to extort 


communications from him. not an ex-! 


/elusion of his body as evidence when it 
may be material. 
ciple would forbid a 
prisoner and compare 
photograph in proof.” 


Rulings of State Court 
On Identification Methods 


Fingerprinting seems to be no more 
than an extension of methods of identifi- 
; cation long used in dealing with persons 
under arrest for real or supposed viola- 
tions of the criminal laws. It is known 
to be a very certain means devised by 
modern science to reach the desired end 
has become especially important in a 
time when increased population and vast 
aggregations of people in urban centers 


ury to look at a 


dividual in the community no longer a 
ready means of identification. 

The Maryland Court of Appeals held 
that it was lawful, though before con- 
viction, to photograph and measure under 
the Bertillon System a person arrested 
on a felony charge. Downs v. Swann, 111 
In Maryland no statute existed 


| Md. 53. 
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Tax Held to Appl 
To Donated Tobacco 


Sample Packages Are Liable to 
Levy in Tennessee 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan, 28. 
Tax stamps must be placed upon to- 
bacco which are given away for adver- 
tising purposes, the Tennessee Attorney 
General’s office has advised the Commis- 
sioner of Finance and Taxation. The rul- 
ing follows in full text: 
You state that some of the tobacco 
manufacturers through their agents are 


giving away sample packages of their 
products having stamped on same “for | 
advertising purposes, not to be sold,” and 


that the tobacco products thus being dis- 


tributed and given away are not stamped. 

You are advised that this is a violation 
of the law and that said tobacco products 
thus being distributed and given away 


should be stamped. 


The original act, being chapter 2, acts | 
of 1927, requires that “every person en-| 
gaged in distributing and/or selling cigars,” | 
etc., shall pay the special privilege tax 
and the new code effective Jan. 1, 1932, at 
section 1214 provides that “every person 
engaged in distributing and/or selling any 
of the articles above named in this State 
shall pay the State for the exclusive use | 
of the State a special privilege tax, in 
addition to all other taxes, etc., on each 
package sold and/or given away by such 


distributor and/or dealer in this State.’ 


}in the new gpode requires the 
the tax on goods distribute 
| away. 


Pe 


The objection in prin-| 


is features with a} 


have rendered the notoriety of the in-| 


Unquestionably, these tobacco products 
are being distributed and it is immaterial 
that they are not being sold because the 
plain language of the act and the statute 
yment of | 
or given 


usual mode of process against offenders in 
such State.’” We said in Marsh v. United 
States, 29 Fed. (2d) at p. 174, that sec- 
tion 1014 “relates only to the practice 
where a warrant issues” and none seems 
to have issued here. But aside from this, 
the section does not in terms cover the 
matters we are considering and it has 
been construed rather strictly. Marsh v. 
United States, 29 Fed. (2d) at p. 174; 
Roth v. United States, 294 Fed. 475; 
United States v. Powlowski, 270 Fed. 285; 
Cohen v. United States, 214 Fed. at p. 28; 
United States v. Kerr, 159 Fed. 185. 

We find no ground in reason or author- 
ity for ee with a method of iden- 
tifying persons charged with crime which 
|} has now become widely known and fre- 
quently practiced ‘both in jurisdictions 
where there are statutory provisions reg- 
ulating it and where it has no sanction 
other than the common law. 


Appellee’s Argument 
On Common Law 


The appellee argues that many of the 
statutes and the decisions in common law | 
| States have allowed fingerprinting only 
in case of felonies. But as a means of 

identification, but is just as useful and im- 
portant where the offense is a misde- 
meanor and we can see no valid basis for 
a differentiation. In neither case does the 
interference with the person seem suffi- 
cient to warrant a court in holding finger- 
printing unjustifiable. It can really be ob- 
jected to only because it may furnish 
strong evidence of a man’s guilt. It is no 
more humiliating than other means of 
identification that have been universally 
held to infringe neither constitutional nor 
common law rights. Fingerprinting is 
used in numerous branches of business 


| 
| 


| 
| 


badge of crime. As a physical invasion 
it amounts to almost nothing and as a 
j humiliation it can never amount to as 
much as that caused by the publicity at- 
tending a sensational indictment to which 
innocent men may have to submit. 
Fingerprinting may also be justified in 
rohibition cases as a means of ascertain- 


viously convicted so that the prior convic- 
tion can be pleaded as required in section 
/29, Title II, of the National Prohibition 
Act. Where a statute imposes a duty it 
carries by implication every reasonable 
means necessary to effectuate the desired 
end. City of New York v. Sands, 105 N. 
Y. 210; Dooley v. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
250 Fed. 142. We prefer, however, to rest 
our decision upon the genevel right of the 
authorities charged with the enforcement 
of the criminal law to employ fingerprint- | 
ing as an appropriate means to identify , 
criminals and detect crime. | 

It should be added that all United States | 
attorneys anc marshals are instructed by | 
the Attorney General not to make public 
photographs, Bertillon measurements or 
fingerprints prior to trial, except when a 
prisoner becomes a fugitive from justice, 
and are required to destroy or to surrender 
to the defendant all such records after 
acquittal or when .the prisoner is finally | 
| discharged without conviction. There is, 
| therefore, as careful provision as may be | 
made to prevent misuse of the records and 
| there is no charge of any threatened im- 
proper ues in the present case. 

Upon the proofs submitted we find no 
justification for ordering the return of the | 
fingerprints of Mortimer Kelly and the | 
order directing such return is accordingly 
reversed with direction to the district 
court to dismiss the petition. 
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| wiper, filed Dec. 1, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 


and of civil service and is not in itself a“ Doc. V-53-C, J. A. Kammerdiner v. S. R 
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CURRENT LAW ~» 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


COUNTIES—Contracts—Reconstruction of school building destroyed by fire—Con- 
traction of “indebtedness” within meaning of constitution—Payment out of insur- 
ance proceeds— 

A provision of the Montana Constitution that “no county shall incur any indebted- 
ness or liability for any single purpose to an amount exceeding $10,000, without the 
approval of a majority of the electors thereof” did not preclude a county from con- 
tracting, without the electors’ approval, for the reconstruction of a school building 
which had been destroyed by fire at a cost in excess of such amount, where the 
county had available for the payment of the indebtedness so contracted the proceeds 
of the insurance on the old building, constituting in the county treasury a special 
fund which could be used for only such purpose under the statutes of the State, 
since the county, in contractingca debt to be paid out of such fund, did not incur “an 
indebtedness or a liability” within the meaning of the constitutional restriction. 

Diedrichs, State ex rel. v. Board Trustees Missoula County High School et al.; 
Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6956, Jan. 22, 1932. , 








t 
COUR¢S—Rules of decision—Duty of Federal court to follow rule of decision of 
courts of State of place of contract—Life insurance policy— 

A life insurance policy which by its express provisions was not to take effect until 
delivery to insured and payment of premium was a contract of and governed by the 
laws of North Carolina, where the policy was delivered to the fnsured and the pre- 
mium was paid in such State, although it was issued by a New York insurance com- 
pany; but a Federal court in an action on the policy was not required to follow the 
rule of decision established by North Carolina courts in determining whether a local 
agent’s knowledge of the falsity of representations in the application could be im- 
puted to the company notwithstanding a provisten of the policy to the contrary, 
but could hold, in accordance with the general law as declared by the courts of the 
United States, that the company was not chargeable with the agent’s knowledge, 
Federal courts not being bound by State decisions in the interpretation of contracts. 

Fountain & Herrington, Inc., v. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York; C. C. A. 
¢, No, 3204, Jan. 12, 1932. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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INSURANCE—Life insurance—Avoidance of liability—False representations in ap- 
plication—Effect of local agent’s knowledge of falsity—Materiality of misrepre- 
sentations— 

A life insurance company which issued a policy on an application stating that 
answers to questions therein were true and were offered as an inducement to the 
issuance of the policy was not liable on the policy where the application contained 
misrepresentations as to the applicant’s health, consultations with physicians and 
applications for other insurance; such misrepresentations were material and there- 
fore as a matter of law were warranties and not mere representations; the local 
agent’s knowledge of the falsity of the representations did not preclude the com- 
pany from avoiding the policy where the policy expressly stated tha the agent had 
no authority to waive any of the company’s rights. 

Fountain & Herrington, Inc., v. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York; C. C. A. 
¢, No. 3204, Jan. 12, 1932. 





INSURANCE—Life insurance—Waiver of right to forfeit policy for misrepresenta- 
tions—Failure promptly to cancel policy on acquiring knowledge of falsity of rep- 
resentations— 

Where a life insurance company issued a policy Nov. 12, and on Dec. 5, on receipt 
of information that the insured had had attacks of appendicitis, contrary to state- 
ments in his application, sent its investigator to look into the matter, its failure to 
cancel the policy or return the premium on receipt of the investigator’s report prior 
to the insured’s death less than two months later following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, notwithstanding the insured’s statement to the investigator during such 
period that if the company wanted the policy back it should say so, did not estop 
it to deny liability by reason of the misrepresentations, in the absence of a show- 
ing that the insured changed his position, failed to obtain other insurance, or was 
otherwise prejudiced by reason of the company’s failure to cancel the policy 
promptly, since there was no such undue delay as would warrant an inference that 
the ccmpany intended to waive the falsity of the statements in the application 
and continue the insurance in force. 

Fountain & Herrington, Inc., v. Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York; C. C. A. 
4, No. 3204, Jan. 12, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ARREST—Authority of officers incident to arrest—Fingerprinting of Arrested 
person—Power of Federal officers— 

Federal law enforcement officers, on the arrest of a person for committing a 
Federal crime, are empowered to take the arrested person’s fingerprints before 
arraignment and trial, although not expressly authorized to so do by statute and 
although the crime for which the arrest has been made is a misdemeanor and 
not a felony, since fingerprinting is an appropriate means to identify criminals 
and detect crime; no constitutional right’ of the arrested person is infringed 
thereby; the fingerprinting is not unlawful on the ground that it subjects the 
arrested person before trial and conviction io unnecessary indignity. United States 
v. Kelly (C. C. A. 2)—6 U. S. Daily, 2700, Jan. 29, 1932. 


Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

Trade mark act forbids use of word or term as trade mark which, though it 
does not accurately describe article referred to by it, is descriptive of characteristics 
or qualities of that article; word or collocation of words is not subject to registra- 
tion if descriptive of quality or characteristics of article with which it is used, 
though a part of it is the name of something else which merely is like or resembles 
that article, the two things not being identical; “Dry-Ice” held descriptive of solid 
carbon dioxide and not registrable as trade mark therefor—DrylIce Corp. of 
America et al. v. Louisiana Dry Ice Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 5)—6 U. S. Daily, 2700, 
Jan. 29, 1932. 
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Unfair Competition 
UNFAIR COMPETITION—Descriptive terms— 

The term “Dry-Ice” being descriptive of solid carbon dioxide, plaintiff has no 
right to prevent defendant from using that term in corporate name or in designating 
solid carbon dioxide produced or marketed by defendant if unaccompanied by any 
wrongful conduct falsely representing origin of product or attempting to palm it 
off as plaintiff's; even if term had acquired secondary meaning associated with 
product of plaintiff, fraud, misrepresentation or unfair competition cannot be sus- 
tained, where no exclusive use exists, unless supported by proof.—DrylIce Corp. of 


America et al. v. Louisiana Dry Ice Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 5)—6 U. S. Daily, 2700, 
Jan. 29, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 
EXEMPT CORPORATIONS—Farmers’ cooperative corporations—1924, 1926 Acts— 
The appellant is not exempt from tax, under either the 1924 or 1926 Acts, as a 
farmers’ cooperative corporation, since the proceeds of its business were not dis- 
tributed among producers with whom it dealt upon the basis required by the 


statute.—Producers Creamery Co. v. U. S. (C. C. A. 5)—6 U. S. Daily, 2700, Jan. 
29, 1932. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » . 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


& Hueber, Windshield | 4, 1931, D. C., W. D. Wash. (Tagoma), Doc. 
E 471, Q. R. S. Neon, Inc., et al.'v. Eckstein 

Neon Displays, Inc., et al. 
| 1789974, F. C. Grant, Chair tip, filed May 
2, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doc, 10488, 








1659496, Oishei 


Doc. E 63/342, Trico Products Corp. v. 
Milano. 


1660316, J. W. Becker, Commutator resur- 


J. 


facer, filed May 8, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Clarin Mfg. Co. v. Great Northern Chair Co. 
Div., Doc. 10521, J. W. Becker v. Electric 1791175, W. E. Tomlinson, Feeding device, 
Service Supplies Co. D. C., E. D. Mich., S. D., Doc. 4871, W. E. 


Tomlinson v. Sears, Roebuck Co. 


Dismissed 
without prejudice Dec 8, 1931. 


666873, A. C. Durdin Jr., Duplex p 
apparatus, filed April 15, 1931, D. C 
Ill., E. Div., Doc. 10446, Chicago Pump Co. 
v. Weil Pump Co. 

1673082, A. S. Lewis, Refrigerating system, 
appeal filed Nov. 27, 1931, C. C. A., 4th Cir., 
Doc, 3257, The Motorfrigerator Co. v. Frig- 
idaire Sales Corp. 

1673639, J. Poole, Bank counter, filed Nov. 
25, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. 
E655, Clear-Vision Counters, Inc., v. First 
National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 

1675431, D. E. Sharp, Light transmitting 
and reflecting device, filed Nov. 27, 1931, D. 

. S. D. Iowa, W. Div., Doc, E 4192, Reflex 
Highway Sign & Signal Co., Inc., et al. v. 
Safety Signal Mfg. Co. 

1683096, R. M. Pyles, Rotary jar, filed<Nov. 
16, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 


umping 
ae eS 

1792455, S. N. Wight, Railway traffic con- 
trolling system, filed May 6, 1931, D. C., N. 
D. Ill, E. Div., Doc. 10492, General Rwy. 
Signal Co. v. The Railroad Supply Co. 


1806479, G. O. Lory, Heat insulating hand 
grip, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. 


v. Moschansky et al. 


(Hollywood Nu Art 
Studio). 
31 


Dismissed with prejudice Oct. 8, 


1812403, S. Hammer, Mirror and method of 
framing same, filed Dec. 4, 1931, D. C., E. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 5860, United Metal Box Co., 
Inc., v. National Metal Art Mfg. Co., Inc. 

| 1819633, N. Abramson, Miniature flasher, 

filed Dec. 8, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
| 64/2, N. Abramson v. W. Thomashower 
(Thomas Import Co.) 

1822679, Stewart & Lilja, Induction motor, 
filed Dec. 9, 1931, D. C., S. D. Ohio (Dayton), 
Doc. 3.319, Barber-Colman Co. v. The Master 
| Electric Co. 


Bowen Co. et al. 

, B. B. Deitel, Vanity case, C. C. A., 
, Doc. 11541, B. B. Deitel v. Unique 
Specialty Corp. et al. Decree affirmed (no- 


tice Dec. 7, 1931). ging ma- 


1824401, J. L. Kellogg et al., Packa 
1728411, O. O. Howard, Mixer, filed Dec. 3, chine, filed Dec. 1, 1931, D. C., E. D. Mich. 
1931, D. C. Oreg. (Portland), Doc. E 9256, (Detroit), Doc. 5093, Kellogg Co. v. General 
O. O. Howard v. W. M. Bernard, | Food Corp. et al. 
1734077, A. J. Cline, Driving mechanism 1828654, A. Galbarini, Acoustic instrument, 
for printing presses, filed Dec. 3, 1931, D. C., filed Dec. 5, 1931, D. C., E. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 
. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 63/374, A. J: Cline et al. 5862, E. A. Laboratories, Inc., v. Everready 


v. The New York Times Co. et al. 

1736379, W. R. Sommer, Wire connector, 
filed Dec. 3, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. ¥i, Doc. E 
63/372, The Jiffy Wire Connector Co. Vv. 
Union Insulating Co. 

1747724, L. Mollart, Golf bail washer, D. 
C., S. ‘D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. S-4-C, L. 
Mollart v. M. Fehrenschild Mfg. Co. Dis- 
missed for want of prosecution Nov. 2, 1931. 

1752917, A. R. Lukens, Dielectric substance, 
10, S. D. Ohio, W. 
Div., Doc. E 788, The Richardson Co; v. The 
Chas. A. Fisher Co. Doc. E 789, The Richard- 
son Co. v. Klein-Kramer Co. 

1753725, Solomon & Levine, Rack for gar- 
ments, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 62/389, S. 
Solomon, et al. (Hercules Rack Co.) v. B. 
Rosenberg, et al. (A. B. C. Rack Co.). Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff Nov. 28, 1931. 

1755252, E. W. Goeser, Upset lock pin for 
chain belt, filed Dec. 8, 1931, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E U-68-H, Emsco 
Derrick & Equipment Co. v. Chain Belt Co. 

1773519, W. T. Cox, Adjustable universal 
post top and arm, filed Dec. 11, 1931, D. C., 
W. D. Okla. (Oklahoma City), Doc. 1290, 
W. T. Cox vy, The Pittsburgh Steel Co., et al. 

1777256, J. C. Daley, et al., Transformer, 


Motor Equipment Co., Inc. 

Re. 16600, R. V. Judson, Portable appa- 
ratus for cleaning and grading grain, seed, 
etc., filed May 12, 1931, D. C., N. D. IL, E. 
Div., Doc. 10525, R. V. Judson v. Oliver Farm 
Equipment Co. et al. 

Re. 17365, Bradner & Oglesby, Process and 
apparatus for dispersing irritants, filed April 
8, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doc. 10437, 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., v. Police Equip- 
ment Corp. et al. 

Re. 17602, R. O. Nelson, Variable traffic 
signal, filed Dec. 8, 1931, S. C. of D. of C., 
Doc. E 53773, Automatic Signal Corp. v. The 
Miller Train Control Corp. 

Re. 17913, T. Rowan, Building 
tion, filed Dec. 9, 1931, D. C., W 
Doc. 1016, Structural Gypsum Corp. 
S. Gypsum Co. 

Des. 73884, I. Weisenfreind, Beverage con- 
tainer. D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/101, I. 
Weisenfreind, et al. (Century Silver Mfg. 
Co.) v. Lehman Bros. Silverware Corp. Dis- 
missed (Dec. 7, 1931). 


filed Dec. 1931, D. C., 


construc- 
os Ws en 


v. U. 


Des. 80389. M. M. Michelin, Container for 
powder, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 61/67. 
Pinaud, Inc. v. Pierre Dumonde, Inc., et al. 
Injunction granted (notice Dec. 7, 1931). 


filed May 13, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Des. 84689, E. W. Freudenberg, Embroidered 
Doc. 10529, Jefferson Electric Co. v. Thordar- textile fabric, D. C., S. D. N. Doc. E 
son Electric Mfg. Co. | 63/47, A. Freudenberg Co., Inc. v. W. R. 

1788323, H. J Peo. A game of skill, filed | Tobler, et al. (Tobler & Hoenig). Consent 


April 30, 1931, D. C., N. D. Ill., E. Div., Doc. 
10481, Peo Mfg. Corp. v. Pace Mfg. Go. 
1789695, T. H. Brown, Stocking, filed Dec. 


decree for plaintiff (notice Nov. 25, 1931) 
Doc. E 63/303, A. Freudenberg Co., Inc. v 
S. Ellen (Ellen Lace & Embroidery Co.). 


10, 1931, D. C., M. D. Pa., Doc. 889, The T. M. 200419, D. Gray, Face powder, com- 
Windsor Hosiery Mills v. Triumph Hosiery pacts, etc., filed June 4, 1931, D. C., N. D. 
Mills, Inc. Tll., E. Div., Doc. 10576, D. Gray v. The 


1789901, F. Hotchner, Electrode, filed Nov. | Kirtland-Engel Co., et al. 





[Exclusive Use of Mark ‘Dry-Tee’ 


| individuals. 


| Ice Corporation of America or its licensee. 


claims based on three alleged United States 


| July 14, 1925, for the term or words “Dry- 
|Ice” for carbon dioxide in solidified form, 


| of carbon dioxide in solidified forms, mix- 


Rulings of Courts 


| property rights of the plaintiffs, and is 


jin the suits were enjoined from using in 


| pioneer DryIce Corporation of America, 
/or its successor or licensee”; 


E U-20-J, O. J. Lafayette & Co., Ltd., et al.e} 








Denied for Solid Carbon Dioxide 


Use of Term: in Name of Corporation or to 
Designate Product Also Held Not to 
Constitute Unfair Competition 








In the above-mentioned suit in the Dis- 
trict Court for the Northern District of 
Texas admissions to the following effect 
were made: That i.amed individual de- 
fendants in that suit were each and sev- 
erally aware of ‘he claims of the plaintiff 
therein to the right to the exclusive use 
of the term “Dry-Ice” as plaintiff's trade 
name and trade mark two years prior 
to the institution of that suit, and then 
knew and now know that plaintiffs’ 
therein claim the right to the exclusive 
use of the term “Dry-Ice” as their trade 


New Onr.eans, La. 
DryIce CorPorATION OF AMERICA et al. 
Vv 


Movustana Dry Ice CorPORATION et al. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
Appeal Nos. 6196, 6326, 6397. : 
Appéals and cross-appeals from the Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States for the 
Western District of Louisana and for 
the Northern District of Texas. 
Before S1stey, HuTcHESON and WALKER, 
Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 


Jan. 8, 1932 mark and trade name, and that said 
. term was duly registered by said plain-¢ 
Watxer, Circuit Judge.—Two suits) tiffs in the United States Patent Office 


were brought by DrylIce Corporation of| and in several States of the United States, 
America and its assignee and_ licensee, | including Texas, ‘ouisiana and Colorado; 
DryIce Equipment Corporation (herein re- | that said individual defendants, since May, 
ferred to as plaintiffs), one, begun in|1929, have used the term “Dry-Ice” in- 
January, 1930, in the Federal Court for) qiscriminately in various States of the 
the Western District of ‘Louisiana against | Union, in intrastate and interstate com- 
Louisiana Dry ‘ce Corporation and sev-| merce, in reference to the solid carbon 
eral individuals, and the other, begun in| dioxide, in various publications made by 
June, 1930, in the Federal Court for the|them, and in the corporate titles of cor- 
Northern District of Texas against several | porations organized, or caused to be or- 
| ganized, by them, including Louisiana Dry, 
The first-mentioned suit was brought to|Ice Corporation, and the Colorado Dry 
enjoin the use of the term or words “Dry- |Ice Corporation, and had used the said 
|}term “Dry-Ice” as the name of the solid 


Ice” in the corporate title of the Louisiana 
Dry Ice Corporation, or in advertising|carbon dioxide produced or to be pro- 


|or other printed matter in connection with | duced by defendants in that suit and in 


the sale of that corporation’s stock or of |the marketing of the same in the States 
solid carbon dioxide not produced by Dry- | of Texas, Louisiana and Colorado and else- 
see.| where, and that the defendants in that 
The other suit was brought to enjoin| suit, unless restrained by decree of the 
the use by defendants therein of the term | court, will continue to use the term “Dry- 
or words “Dry-Ice” in the corporate title | Ice” indiscriminately in referring to solid 
of any corporation controlled by them, or|carbon dioxide produced by the defend- 
in any advertising or other printed matter | ants therein in the advertisement of their 
in connection with the sale of the stock / product and as the name of their product 
of any such corporation or of solid carbon|in marketing and distributing the same, 
dioxide manufactured or to be manufac-/both in interstate and intrastate com- 
tured by the defendants therein or by a|merce, and that such action of named 
corporation controlled or licensed by them. | individual defendants therein has been 
The bill in each of the cases asserted; taken and done without and against the 
fer ri al permission of the plaintiffs in 
at suit. 


The plaintiffs appealed from the decrees 
in so far as they disallowed claims made 
by them. Defendants in each of the cases 
sued out a cross-appeal, and complain 
of the decrees in so far as they awarde@ 
relief to the plaintiffs. 

Under the Trade Mark Registration Act 
(15 U. S. C. A. sec. 85) registration is not 
permitted of a mark which consists 
“merely in words or devices which are 
descriptive of the goods with which they 
are used, or of the character or quality 
of such goods.” This provision forbids 
the use of a word or term as a trade 
mark which, though it does not accurately 
describe the article referred to by it, is 
descriptive of characteristics or qualities 
of that article. 


| 


trade marks issued to DryIce Corpora- 
tion of America, one, No. 200934, registered 


mixtures or compounds, one, No. 215799, 
registered July 27, 1926, for the same term 
or words for refrigerators, and one, No. 
230202, registered July 19, 1927, for the 
same term or words for empty containers 
adapted for storage transportation or use 


tures or compounds. 


On Validity of Mark 

Each of the courts ruled that the term 
or words “Dry-Ice” did not constitute a 
valid trade mark for solid carbon dioxide. | 
The decree in each of the cases adjudged | 
that the use by the defendants therein 
of the collocation of words “Dry-Ice” in 
the corporate title of a defendant cor- 
poration or in the title of a corporation 
licensed by defendants, and in the name 
and designation of the solid carbon diox- | 
ide to be produced by defendants or their 
licensees, and in the advertisements of de- 
fendants and of their business, tends to 
and is calculated to confuse and deceive 
the public and has confused and deceived 
the public into believing that the defend- 
ants or their licensees are connected or 
affiliated with the DryIce Corporation of 
America or the DryIce Equipment Cor- 
poration and are authorized by them to} 
operate under the license of the last- 
named corporations, and that the solid 
carbon dioxide manufactured or to be 
manufactured and sold or to be offered 
for sale by -the defendants, or their li- 
censees, is the solid carbon dioxide manu- 
factured and sold by the DryIce Corpora- 
tion of America, or the DryIce Equipment | 
Corporation, or their licensees, and consti- 
tutes a wrongful appropriation by the de- 
fendants of the good will and trade name 


Words Descriptive 


Of Product Discussed 


Under the quoted provision a word wt 
collocation of words is not subject to reg- 
istration as a trade mark if it is descrip- 
tive of a quality or cnaracteristic of the 
article with which it is used, though part 
of it is the name of something else which 
merely is like or resembles that article, 
the two things not being identical: as 
the word Rubberoid, used as the name of* 
a@ product which contains no rubber but 
has, qualities possessed by rubber. Stand- 
ard Paint Co. v. Trinidad Asph. Co., 220 
U. S. 446, 455. 

The term “Dry-Ice”’—being a combina- 
| tion of the descriptive adjective “dry” and 
; the noun “ice,” water in its solid or- frozen 
state—when used with solid carbon diox- 
ide, is descriptive in that that article in 
appearance somewhat resembles ice as 
does snow when compressed into a solid 
mass and frozen, and possesses qualities 
or characteristics of ice in having a tem- 
perature much below zero and in being 
serviceable as a refrigerant, but has a 
characteristic distinguishing it from ice 
in that by heat it is dissolved into dry 
gas instead of into water. 

That word or term, being descripti 
of characteristics or qualities of the arti- 
cle with reference to which it was used, 
was not subject to be registered as a 
trade mark for that article. Standard 
Paint Co. v. Trinidad Asph. Co., supra; 
Warner & Co. v. Lilly & Co., 265 U. S. 
526; Ungles-Hogette Mfg. Co. v. Farm- 
ers’ Hog & Cattle Powder Co., 232 Fed. 
116. We conclude that the trial courts 
did not err in their rulings to this i 


False Representation 
In Use of Marks 


The term “Dry-Ice”, being descriptive of 
qualities or characteristics of solid carbon 
dioxide, the product with reference to 
which it was used, the plaintiffs had no 
right to prevent the defendants or any 
of them from using that term in corporate 
names or in designating solid carbon diox- 
ide produced or to be produced and mar- 
keted by them, if the latter’s so doing 
was unaccompanied by any wrongful cone 
duct having the effect of falsely repre- 
senting the origin or source of their prod- 
uct or attempting to palm it off on the 
purchasing public as the product of the 
plaintiffs. Canal Company v. Clark, 13 
| Wal. 311, 327; Warner & Co. v. Lilly 
& Co., supra. 

“It is only when the adoption or imi- 
tation of what is claimed to be a trade 
mark amounts to a false representation, 
express or implied, designed or incidental, 
that there is any title to relief against 
it, True’ it may be that the use by a 
second producer, in describing truthfully 
his product, of a name or a combination 
of words already in use by another, may 
have the effect of causing the public to 
mistake as to the origin or ownership of 
the product, but if it is just as true in 
its application to his goods as it is to 
those of another who first applied it, and 
who, therefore, claims an exclusive right 
to use it, there is no legal or moral wron 
done. Purchasers may be mistaken, bu 
they are not deceived by false representa- 
tions, and equity will not enjoin against 


telling the truth.” Canal Compan 
iark, supra. “— > 


Defendants did not become chargeable 
with fraud or misrepresentation by merely 
using the term “Dry-Ice” in corporate 
names or in referring to solid carbon di- 
oxide they were planning to produce, 
though at that time that term had ace 
quired what is called a secondary meaning 
by reason of it becoming associated in 
the minds of members of the public with 
the product of a particular manufacturer. 

Where no exclusive right to the use of 
a word or term exists, a charge of fraud 
or misrepresentation—unfair competition 
—in the use of it by another can not be 
sustained unless it is supported by proof. 
wen on on = . -llinois Watch Co.,.179 

- fl ; Barton v. i 
(a =. Rex Oil Co., 2 Fed. 

hen the two suits were brought n 
of the defendants therein was or had conn 
engaged in the production or sale of solid 
carbon dioxide, but they were preparing 
to engage in that business, had used the 
term “Dry-Ice” in corporate names adopted 
by them or at their instance, and had 
manifested @ purpose to use that term in 
referring to the solid carbon dioxide to be 
produced and marketed by them or their 


licensees. There was no evidence tending 
and to produce carbon dioxide gas for | 


to prove that the defendants or any of 
such purposes, with the ultimate results | them contemplated or had threatened to 


of producing what is sometimes familiarly |40, anything amounting to unfair com- 
and more recently known as Dry Ice, same | Petition, or to wrongfully or fraudulently 
being known and to be known to the pub- misleading or deceiving anyone as to the 
lic as ‘Quix-Kold’.” source or origin of their product. 

After that corporation had applied to Nothing in the evidence indicated that 
the Securities Commission of Louisiana| they intended to use in connection with 
for authority to sell its stock and secur- | the solid carbon dioxide to be produced by 
jities to the public, the above-mentioned | them or their licensees any mark or label 
suit in the Western District of Louisiana | having any resemblance to a mark or label 
was brought. [Continued on Page 7, Column 64 





unfair trading. 

By each of the decrees the defendants, 
the corporate name or title of a defend- 
ant, or a licensee of a defendant, the 
collocation of words “Dry-Ice” unless ac- 
companied by the distinguishing state- 
ment: “That this is not the original and 


: : A and from 
using or employing in advertising or pub- 
lished matter relating to the business of 
the defendants or the products dealt in 
by them, or any of them, in any manner to 
identify the solid carbon dioxide manu- 
factured or offered for sale by the defend- 
ants, except the products of the plaintiffs, 
the collocation of words, “Dry-Ice,” un- 
less accompanied, without anything inter- 
vening, by the distinguishing statement: 
|““But this is not the original nor genuine 
‘Dry-Ice,’ which is the solid carbon diox- 
|ide manufactured for many years by the 
|pioneer DryIce Corporation of America, 
| or its successors or licensees.” 

| The decree in the Texas case adjudged 
;that the above-mentioned trade marks 
| Nos. 215799 and 230202, are in all re- 
| Spects valid and existing trade marks duly 
| registered in the United States Patent 
Office as such, and enjoined the infringe- | 


ment of those trade marks by the de- 
fendants. 


Circumstances in Sale 


Of Refrigerant Cited 

In 1924 the Prest-Air Corporation, the 
predecessor of DryIce Corporation of 
America, began the manufacture and sale 
of solid carbon dioxide as a refrigerant. 
| Before that time solid carbon dioxide was | 
not in commercial use as a refrigerant. 
| Solid carbon dioxide has a temperature 
of about 110 degrees below zero. When 
it “melts” it passes directly into a dry, 
|gaseous state. These properties make 
solid carbon dioxide an excellent dry re- 
frigerant for foodstuff, particularly for the 
shipment of ice cream. That article and 
its properties have long been known to 
| the public. Carbice Corp. v. Am. Patents 
Corp., 283 U. S. 27. 
| In December, 1924, the, Prest-Air Cor- 
poration adopted and commenced the use 
| of the collocation of words or term “Dry- 
|Ice” for its trade mark, and soon there- 
after caused its corporate title to be 
| changed to DryIce Corporation of Amer- 
ica. By advertising matter widely distrib- | 
| uted throughout the country DryIce Cor- 
| poration of America made known to those 
| engaged in business in which solid carbon 
| dioxide may be used as a refrigerant its 
| of the term “Dry-Ice” in its corporate 
|name and to designate the solid carbon | 
| dioxide produced and marketed by it. 
Its business in selling the product and 
|equipment manufactured by it rapidly 
| increased, the quantities of solid carbon 
| dioxide sdld by it increasing from 295.- 
801 pounds in 1925 to 27,376,006 in 1929. 
It provided and attached to the product 
|and equipment sold by itself and its li- 
| censees distinguishing labels embracing 
the term “Dry-Ice.” 

In October, 1929, the Louisiana Dry Ice 
Corporation was organized, one of its 
stated objects and purposes being the | 
following: “Produce solid carbon dioxide 
(otherwise known as ‘Quix Kold’) for the 
isolation of inert gases, done and obtained 
from the consumption and use of natural 
gas, by methods and process commonly 
known and designated as Belt Process, as 
a licensee of J. S. Belt Helium Interests, 









































































































































































































































































































































PUBLIC UTILITIES See also Page 8 





Utilities Declared as a ete ‘ 
t 
Not Comparable to|, or vical ? 
° > roduction and Shipments in 
Private Business M 


| 1931 Are Below Those of 
| The Previous Year 














; 
, cont | The Portland cement industry in De- 
Alabama Commission Rules. cember, 1931, produced 5,998,000 barrels, 


: | Shipped 4,142,000 barrels fromthe mills, 

They Cannot Be Subjected and had in stock at the end of ‘the month 
° - e__ | 24,075, arrels. roduction of Port- 

To Price Fluctuations 1M | land cement in December, 1931, showed 
+ + f a decrease of 29.3 per cent and shipments 
Fixing oO Rates ja decrease of 27.2 per cent, as compared 


| with December, 1930. Portland. cement 


| Stocks at the mills were 6.8 per cent lower 
MontcoMery, ALA., Jan. 28. | than a year ago. 


Public utilities cannot be subjected to | The preliminary totals for 1931 show 
incident co private. Dusiness it was. de-| SO CRS! or Ze Be" Seat om, Proauction 
’ - b r cent in shipments 
clared by the Public Service Commission | final totals for 1930 as ream on page 4 
in an order just issued, dismissing a com-| Shipments from mills in 1931 amounted 
oo the rates of the Birming- to 126,465,000 Sarre Side an estimated 
. x actory value 0 i : , e statis- | 
If the utilities have not been permitted tics here presented are compiled from re- 
prosperous timess the ‘Oommmission seid | Pu af" apes hont ol" waturt nat 
e S, ,;|reau oO ines, from all manufacturin 
instead of being free to fix rates without — except three, for which estimates 
regulatory control, this fact must be given | have been included in lieu of actual re- 
consideration in dealing with rates and turns. 
rate of return during periods of general In the following statement of relation | 
business depression. ¢ hse gp to capacity the bo pone aod 
Sees tlines Differences of finished cement is compared with the 
The Commission's “discussion. of this | estimated capacigy of 165 plants both at 
phase of the case follows in full text: | the close of December, 1931, and of De- 
The question raised in this proceeding, |Cember, 1930. The estimates include in- 
i. e., “Why utility rates should not de-|creased capacity due to extensions and 
cline in company with falling commodity | improvements during the period. 








|@ preliminary tabulation of the loans and 


| $6,100,000; 


| was $1,600,000. Of the loan reduction by 
|customers of country banks during the 


= 7 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 





Borrowings of Country Banks 
Higher in Minnesota District 





January Total Greatest Since 1924, According 
To Review by Federal Reserve Bank 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 28.—The to- 
tal borrowings of country member banks 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District 
from the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 
neapolis are higher than for any January 
since 1924, according to the monthly re- 
view of the bank, just released for pub- 
lication. 

Customers of the country banks in the 
district repaid their loans to these banks 
at an unusually rapid rate during the 
fourth quarter of 1931, the review shows. 

The district summary of banking fol- | 
lows in full text: 

Customers of country membér banks 
repaid loans to these banks at an unusu- 
ally rapid rate during the fourth quar- 
ter of 1931. This conclusion is based on 


country banks, including both member | 
and nonmember banks, increased $1,000,- 
000 during the quarter. 

During the year 1931, loans and invest- 
ments of country member banks were re- 
duced $56,000,000, or 11 per cent. Loans 
to customers were reduced $34,000,000 and 
investments were reduced $22,000,000. 
| Throughout the year, country member 
banks maintained their investments at 
Higher totals than their loans to cus- 





The called reports of city member} 
| banks in the district do not reveal clearly 
| the city banking trends of the last quar- 


nonmember trust company and a savings 
bank were absorbed by one of these city | 
E I banks during the quarter, which enlarged 
investments of member banks in the dis-| the figures of the group. The figures, as 
trict as of December 31. 
quarter of 1931 the reduction in loans tO} in loans to customers, and a 
customers by country member banks was | $14,000,000 in investment holdings. 
$12,700,000; in the fourth quarter of 1930, | js ‘ 

the reduction in customers loans was| Decrease in Deposits 


in the fourth quarter of 1929, | Of City Members 


the reduction was only $500,000; and in| 

the fourth quarter of 1928 the reduction| uring the first two weeks of January, 
| country member banks increased their 
| 





borrowings from this Federal 
last three months of P 


ices,” i has been asked by Pet Pct. 1931 a small part,| Bank by a small amount, which was, | 

iar pimeenaie at” utility service in re- Mo Year | about $2,000,000, was due to the elimina- | nevertheless, sufficient to raise their total | 

cent months. It is a very natural in- | Becember, 1930 38.2 61.5| tion from the year-end figures of mem- | borrowings to the highest figure for any | 
: -. ae 4 +. | December, 1931 26.4 46.5, ber banks which closed during the quar- | > si rowi by bank: 

y d resent conditions, and it is , 7 . | January since 1924. Borrowings by banks 
quiry under presen : S. S| November, 1931 37.2 44.4| ter. Another small part of the reduction ‘ district show 
pertinent to the issues in this case t0O| October, i931 ..............-- 47.4 48.6| was undoubtedly due to the writin off |in gg — = = ane ct s ~~ 

point out some of the fundamental differ- September, 1931 ............. 55 5 of certain losses, but even after allow- | ittle change, while borrowings in e 


ences between public utility business and 
private enterprises. 

The Alabama Public Utility Act was 
enacted in October, 1920. Under the law, 
it is the duty of the Commission to super- 
vise rates of the utilities, as well as their 
securities and standards of service. The 
Commission requires periodic reports of | 
their revenues, operating expenses and | 
capital expenditures, and through its 
staff the Commission makes inspections 
of the operations and opérating records 
of such utilities. , : 

Under the Commission’s regulation, | 
utilities are prevented from charging 
more for their service than will provide | 
a reasonable return upon the fair value 
of their property devoted to the public 
use. 


Issued by the Department of 


Hearings Are Begun | 


On Oil Restrictions | 
By Oklahoma Board 


State Commission Studying 
Problem of Allowables in 
Oklahoma City Field and 
Other Questions 


Demand Regulates Other Prices 


On the other hand, unregulated indus- 
trial and commercial enterprises are free 
to charge for their products all that can 
be obtained during prosperous times. The 
limit to their price of profit is deter- 
mined by supply and demand. _ 

In the case of regulated utilities, the 
regulation of rates and control of return | 
is exercised to the end that rates, at all 
times, be maintained at a reasonable 
level. Were the utilities unregulated, as! 
is true of private enterprises, if they were 
free during prosperous times to fix rates 
without regulatory control, then they | 
could with justice, perhaps, be subjected | 
to the price fluctuations suffered by pri- 
vate business during economic depres- 
sions. If, however, they have not been 
permitted to earn more than a fair re- 
turn during prosperous times, this fact 
must be given due consideration when 
we deal with their rates and their rate 
of return during periods of general busi- 
ness depression. 

It must be apparent, therefore, to every 
thinking man that public utilities can 
not be subjected to the sharp price fluc- 
tuations which are incident to private 
business. Despite the great increase in | 
all commodity prices since the laws reg-| that total daily allowable from lime wells 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Jan. 28. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
started a series of hearings on oil prora- 
tion matters, including the problem of 
daily allowables for the Oklahoma City 
field, and whether limitations should be 
removed on the stripper wells. 

First the Commission heard testimony 
in the case wherein the umpire’s com- 
mittee of the Oklahoma City field asked 
reduction in daily allowable from 120,000 
barrels to 95,000 barrels. Early in 
poewary the allowable was reduced 40,000 

arrels. 


e 

Predictions of Demand 
At the hearing before the Commission 
pipe line companies and other purchasers 
nominated 95,000 barrels as their daily 
demand for the next two weeks. 


conform with that market demand for 
two weeks only, pointing out it is diffi- 
| cult to determine market demand for pe- 
riods longer than two weeks in advance. 

The petition filed with the Commission 
and argued at the one-day hearing asked 


County Seat Towns 


In considering the possible market out- 
lets in rural areas, merchandisers will do 
well to pay attention to the importance 
of the county seat town as a trading cen- 
ter. While complete data for all States 
and counties are not yet available on this 
point sample studies which have been 
made tend to emphasize the importance 
of the county seat town as a trading cen- 
ter, especially when it is located, as is 
often the case, near the geographic center 
of the county. Of 248 county seat towns 
of less than 10,000 -population for which 
the data are available 128 do 50 per cent 
or more of the retail business of their 
respective counties; and in addition there 
are 75 doing over 30 per cent of the retail 
business of their respective counties. 

In addition to their service as retail 
outlets for the communities in which they 
are located, many small city and rural 
retailers play an important part in the 
initial movement of agricultural products 
into wider channels of distribution. 
of course, has been known for years, but 
never before this first Census of Distribu- 
tion have data been available as to the 
volume of this assembling business. Some 
( of the agricultural products are handled 
The record shows that there has been|on an outright purchase and sale basis. In 
no increase in rates and charges for gas, other cases the retailer acts as a buying 
since 1913, on account of the rising and/|agent for a distributor on a larger market 
increased cost of materials, labor, wages,|or for a manufacturer. Preliminary fig- 
coal and general operating expehses, or|ures on this assembling business indicate 
for other reasons, but on the contrary|that it totals approximately $452,000,000. 
during the entire period when such items ; 
named have been increasing in cost there | Future in Rural Areas 
has been in fact a continuous reduction 
in the cost of gas to the consumer. 

The allegations of the complaint have 
not been sustained, and the complaint is, 
therefore, dismissed. 


ulating utilities in Alabama were enacted | be reduced 1,000 barrels to 6,000; that the 
increases in utility rates, but on the other | derrun oil be increased from 46,000 to 
hand, many decreases. ‘ { 
Bases for Utility Rates | bammontty 2 daily production of 25 bar- | 
This result could not have been accom- | Fels, a reduction of 12% from present al- 
it Had not been the Commission's oe | flowable of as per cant af clea po. 
4 iste Justified under the law. The | tential; and that all wells making at| 
St of the land requires that considera- | least 3 per cent of water be allowed to 
duction cost as an element of the rate | eee grernE Toners prea 
base. The costs of labor and material Saleg Per Individual 
necessarily affect sls element = ake , 
While it is true that prices Of R . 
ural Retailers 
reduction during the last two years, be- 
cause of the fact that the Commission has | ————_ 
declined to give controlling weight to Census of Distribution Shows 
reproduction cost while the prices were | i lattne Wishne a Golan 
used. This policy has resulted in lower | 
wey sone eae 5 Sane See Soe in small cities and rural areas are below 
enerally were rising. | ‘ areas 
s Another thing which people generally | the average for larger cities, according 
the utilities generally have lost much | 5 mehachaycomg issued by the Department of 
business, like private industries, and con- ge mena cone exce — to this trend 
sequently their revenues have fallen off Det S ae owever. e section of the 
similarly to private business. While op- | Department's statement dealing with sales 
somewhat reduced under changed eco-| Sales Per Capita: 
nomic conditions, they are required to|Péer capita sales of retailers in the small 
keep always sufficient force to maintain | City and rural areas is only $239, as com- 
adequate service. | pared with the average of $407 for the 
: : . , $645 for cities in the larger size groups, 
In connection with this subject it must | nevertheless these figures should not be 
be remembered that the ordinary com-/|taken to indicate that retailers in these 
mercial enterprise turns its capital over | smaller places are in all cases losing out 
3 . f, 
turn their capital over once in four to ten! has recently been said, per capita sales 
years. Thus fixed charges, taxes, depre- | figures for any city constitute a measure 
ciation and interest, being determined by | of attraction of that city as a trading 
the amount of the capital or investment | center, it becomes exceedingly interesting 
high for utilities, as compared with the |jess than 10,000 population have an average 
usual commercial and industrial establish- | ner capita sales figure not only consider- 
ments. These fixed charges make up from | ably larger than that for the United 
50 to 70 per cent of the cost of furnish-| States as a whole, but also much larger 
duced during periods of smaller output | population 
and sales of utility service. In fact, taxes | — = - 
continue to increase every year. o ‘aan ef te en pesve as iustre 
The remaining costs of utility service, 4 2 
do not for reasons we have pointed Out, | Sonuntin, tren aan natin aes 
and for other reasons apparent, afford | City p, population, 1,371 per capita sales. 
the opportunity for the same proportion $887 
of reduction of total operating cost re- P 
as applied in cases of most private en- 
terprises. 
Due to the very large proportion of 
cost represented by fixed charges and due 
penses, the utilities’ total operating ex- 
penses have been affected to a lesser de- 
gree by declining prices of materials and 
labor than most other industrial enter- 


in 1920, there have been practically no) daily allotment to underproduced and un-| 
plished if, during the period of high prices, | owables; that all wells except siliceous 
tion and weight must be given to repro- | produce 100 barrels a day. 

materials have undergone considerable 

high conservative rate bases have been | 

overlook is that during this depression | to a statement based on the Census of 
erating expenses of the utilities have been | Per capita follows in full text: 

Capital Turnover Considered | saeere United States, and of from $546 to 
several times each year. The utilities |to retail stores in the larger cities. as 
required to conduct the business, are very|to note that many cities and towns of 
ing utility service. They can not be re-|than the average for cities of over 10,000 
comprising 30 to 50 per cent of the total, | 2#”> Per capita sales, $993; City B, popula- 
sulting from decrease in commodity prices 
to the nature of the other operating ex- 
prises. 


Utility Economies Limited 

There is another important difference 
between utilities and private business. In 
hard times like the present, the private 
business ceases to borrow money, imme- 
diately curtails expenses by cutting down 
production or by refusing to buy, unless 
the price is satisfactory, and, if necessary, 
closes up shop and awaits more prosper- 
Ous times. 

_The public utility, because of its obliga- 
tion to continue to serve and to render 
adequate service, is greatly limited as to 
the extent to which it can go in making 
any such economies. It can not discon- 
tinue its service without legislative con- 
sent, and such consent can with difficulty 
be obtained. , 


; cussions as to the decadence of the small 
city and town as a retail trading point, 
due to the development of g 
automobiles and other factors, they are 
|as a matter of fact far from dead. Stocked 





Gold Boom in Orient 


A small gold mining boom is in sway 
in New Zealand. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


jing service of the desired type, it will 


ever. 


The | 
petition asked a new allowable order to) 


|} western States of the district increased 
during the two-week period. 

During the two weeks ending Jan. 13, 
|city member banks experienced a decrease 
|in deposits of $14,000,000. 
was accompanied by a shrinkage of $3,-| 
000,000 in loans to customers. Other | 
changes during the two week period were | 
if a decrease in security holdings of $2,000,-| 
More Rapid Than Loans 000, a decrease in cash and due from 

Available evidence shows that the de- | banks of $7,000,000 and an increase in bor- 
crease in deposits of country banks dur- | rowings from the Federal Reserve Bank} 
ing the quarter was more rapid than the | of $3,600,000. 
decrease in loans. This was evidenced by! The balance sheets of these city member 
reductions in their security holdings and | banks showed smaller totals on Jan. 13 
in balances due from correspondent banks, | than a year earlier, in spite of the absorp- 
and by increases in their borrowings | tion during December of the deposits of 
from other banks. Country member | & nonmember trust company and a sav- 
j}banks decreased their investment hold-|ings bank. Total deposits showed a re- 
jings (including acceptances, commercial | duction of $48,000,000. All classes of de-| 
| popes. broker’s loans and securities) by | posits shared in the decrease, except time | 
$11,000,000 during the last quarter of 1931. | deposits, whiche were enlarged by the in- 
;}During approximately the same period, |clusion of the figures of the two non-)| 
| the weekly reports of this bank show that |member banks mentioned above. At the} 
{country member banks increased their | present time, these city banks hold a larger 
|borrowings from the Federal reserve | amount of time and savings deposits than | 
bank nearly $2,000,000. Records of the |of commercial and individual demand de-| 
| group of city banks which report weekly | poscits. Loans to customers by these city 
| to this office show that correspondent bal- | banks were $2,000,000 larger on Jan. 13, 
lances for country banks, including both |1932, than a year earlier. Investments 
| member and nonmember banks, decreased | were $10,000,000 smaller, cash and due} 
+ $9,000,000 during the last quarter of 1931. | from banks were $39,000,000 smaller, and 
|The called reports of these same city | borrowings $3,700,000 larger than a year 
|banks reveal the fact that their loans to ago. 


ance for these ena factors, the fact re- 
mains that the/loan repayment by bor- | 
rowers from country banks was greater 
in the latter part of 1931 than in the same 
portion of any of the preceding three 
years. 


Drop in Rural Deposits 





Improvement in Employment Situation 
Is Shown in Some Industries in Month 


| 


Conditions in Various States Shown in Survey Made by 


| Federal Employment Service 





MPLOYMENT was somewhat improved in some lines during the month accord- 
| ing to the monthly survey by States issued by the Employment Service, De- 


‘More Than Half of Exports 


|}manufactured foodstuffs made up larger 
percentages of United States exports last} 
tomers. eed while the percentages of semimanu- 


clined from 1930, acocrding to figures just 
made public by the Department of Com- 


ter of 1931, because the deposits of a| ™erce. 


in 1930 made u | 
shipments of the United States, dropped | Textile 
to 47.1 of all exports for 1931, with a value | Fuel and lighting 
of $1,119,556.000. Total exports amounted | 
to $2,377,846,000. | 
counted for 13.4 per cent of the 1931 total, 
Reserve | 2S against 13.6 in 1930. 


cent of the 1930 total to 23.8 per cent 
of the 1931 total, with crude foodstuffs | 
rising from 4.7 per cent to 5.3 and man-| 
ufactured foodstuffs from 9.6 to 10.4. 


at 
showed a decline from 19,9 per cent of 
the 1930 total to 17.8 of the 1931 amount. 


per cent of the 1930 import value, as com- 


50,250 barrels; that each well be limited | 


_ Average sales per capita of retailers | 


While the average | 


City A, population, 


It is seen that in spite of the many dis- | 


roads, | 


with desirable kinds of goods and render- | 


partment of Labor. In general, the industrial situation was little changed, accord- 
ing to the review. (The Bureau's synopsis of December employment conditions was 


printed in the issue of Jan. 27. The fi 


printed in the issue of Jan. 28.) The review proceeds in fuil text as follows: 
+ -—- - 


Colorado 

A seasonal increase in miscellaneous 
activities in connection with the holiday | 
trade and additional part-time emergency | 
employment occurred during December. | 
Industrial employment in general, how- 
ever, registered a further decline, more 
| particularly in agriculture and the build- | 
| ~ industry. | 

‘arm work was confined chiefly to cat- 
tle and sheep feeding, which was below 
normal for this period of the year. Activ- 
ities in the meat-packing industry showed 
a seasonal increase. Gold mining, partic- 
ularly in the Cripple Crek district, con- 
tinued active. Lead, zinc, copper, silver, 
and miscellaneous metal mining con- 
tinued below normal, while coal mining 
wae, menntamed at a fairly satisfactory 
| level. 

Oil field prospecting continued active in 
the Fort Morgan-Orchard district. The 
volume of building and general construc- 
tion registered a further seasonal decline. 
A_fair-sized program of miscellaneous 
telephone construction and_ installation 
work progressed at Greeley, Cortez, Monte 
Vista, Gunnison, and Wray. 

Municipal and highway work was con- 
fined chiefly to maintenance activities. 
Operating schedules in railroad shop, 
maintenance-of-way, train service, and 
construction departments indicated a fur- 
ther seasonal curtailment during the past 
30-day period. 


Connecticut 
| While some curtailment in the volume 
|of employment occurred in several indus- 
tries throughout the State during Decem- 
| ber, a seasonal increase in the silverware, 
| tobacco, cigar, clock, and watch indus- 
|tries was noted. Several silk mills con- 
tinued to operate on overtime schedules. 
|Manufacturers of airplane engines and 
|parts and ball bearing concerns increased 





| their schedules and engaged additional | 


| workers. 
large corset concern contemplated 

overtime schedules and a marked increase 
j in forces in the near future. A slight im- 
| provement was noted in the hat industry. 
|The cotton and woolen mills and brass 
|establishments continued operations on 
curtailed schedules but with curtailed 
forces in several instances. Manufac- 
}turers of builders’ hardware and supplies 
| effected further reductions in forces. 

Railroad shops continued on a curtailed 
|basis. There were a few utilit? projects 
|/under way. Federal, State, and munici- 
|pal work continued to employ a large 
|number of men. The unemployment re- 
| lief committees were active froughout 
| the State, particularly in the larger com- 
munities, in raising funds and providing 
work for the unemployed. There was no 
demand for farm help. 


Delaware 


A surplus of labor continued throughout 
December in all parts of the State. While 


rst section of the review by States was 


schedules prevailed in the brass and iron 
foundries, car shops, shipbuilding yards, 
and fiper-products plants. Highway con- 
struction throughout the State afforded 
e.1ployment to 300 men. The demand for | 
farm help decreased. 


District of Columbia 


There was a slight increase in certain 
j}employment trends during the month of | 
|December. Public utilities such as tele-| 
|phone, telegraph, and power establish- | 
|ments increased their forces somewhat. 
|The larger department stores and the 
|postal service provided temporary em- 
ployment for a large number of men and 
| women. 

The baking houses, confectionery plants, 
and dairy establishments engaged addi- 
| tional help. Normal activities were re- 
|ported in the printing indstry. Street 
jimprovements and _ bridge construction 
continued to employ quite a number of 
1..cn. Work on a large volume of Federal 
building engaged the services of many 
skilled and unskilled laborers. 
| Permits recently issued for private build- 
ing projects totaled $925,785. A general | 
| Surplus of labor prevailed throughout the | 
month, particularly noticeable among me- | 
chanics and clerical and _ professional 
| workers. 





Florida 

With few exceptions industrial employ- | 
{ment conditions throughout the State) 
registered a gradual improvement during 
December. The wholesale and retail mer- | 
chants reported a general increase in sales | 
and additional workers were employed. 
Several large automobile assembling plants 
reopened and many former employes were 
recalled to work. 

Phosphate mines and fertilizer factories 
increased their forces and the outlook 
for this industry was regarded as bright. 
The citrus packing and canning plants! 
employed full forces and in many in- 
stances additional workers were engaged. 
Cigar factories operated with normal 
forces during the month. Agricultural 
activities showed a decided improvement 
and many additional laborers were en- 
gaged. 
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PuBLIsHED WiTHOUT CoMMENT BY Tue UNITED States Dany 


‘World Commerce Wholesale Prices 


Of America for 
Year Is Analyzed 


Were of Crude Materials 


And Foodstuffs; Finished 
Manufactures Declined 


Crude materials, crude foodstuffs and 
actures and finished manufacturers de- 


In the import trade, finished manufac- 


tures, and crude and manufactured food-| 
stuffs advanced at the expense of crude} 
s| materials and semimanufacturers. | 
In the fourth | reported, show an increase of $6,000,000 | figures disclose the following additional | 

decrease of | information: 


The 


Exports of finished manufactures, which 





INSURANCE 





Reduced for Week 


Index Number Showed Decline 
Of 0.2 Per Cent, States 
Department of Labor 


Department of Labor announces that the | 
index number of wholesale prices for the 
week ended Jan. 16 stands at 67.9, as com- 
ared with 68.1 for the week ended Jan. 

This index number, which includes 
784 commodities or price series, weighted 
according to the importance of each ar- 
ticle, and based on the average prices in 
1926 as 100, shows a decrease of three- 
tenths of 1 per cent for the week of the 
16th, when compared with the week ended 
on the 9th. 


| Foods, textiles, building materials, and 
the group of miscellaneous commodities | 
all show a decided downward movement, 
while farm products, fuel and lighting 
and housefurnishing goods show an up- 
ward tendency, with the remaining groups 
showing more or less steady prices. 

The accompanying statement shows the 
index numbers by groups of commodities 
for the weeks of Jan. 9 and Jan. 16: | 


Jan.9 Jan. 16) 
55. | 








more than half the total 


Semimanufactures ac- 


Crude Materials Advance 
Crude materials advanced from 21.9 per 


Crude materials continued to comprise 


| the principal classification in imports, de- | 
spite the fact that their percentage of all | 
This decrease | jMPorts dropped from 32.7 in 1930 to 30.7 
»~ \|last year. 


Imports in 1931 were valued 


$2,089,802,000. Semi-manufactures 


Crude foodstuffs contributed only 13.1 


pared with 14.6 last year. 
foodstuffs showed a 
per cent and finishe 
24.7 to 26.2 per cent. 
Last year saw a quantity increase in 
American exports of crude petroleum, but 
lower prices brought’ the dollar volume 
below that of 1930, according to the De- 
partment. Coke, hard and soft coal, and 
refined petroleum showed decreases both 
in quantity and value from 1930. 
figures disclose the following addition in- 
formation: 


Crude Oil Exports Increase 


Manufactured 
ain from 9.6 to 10.7 
manufactures from 


year. 
377 to $20,827,852. 
rels valued at 


008,857 barrels 
year. 


worth $232,293,897 


barrels worth last year $109,301,417. 
quantity, shipments abroad of 


amount. The value, however, droppe 
little more than $2,000,000 to $8,424,987. 
This country sent 


ceding year. 


valued at $59,185,741. 
Coke Shipments Decline 


tons valued last year at $4,084,968. 


except linters, 
from 1930 to 1931, 
was materially reduced. 


The 


Crude oil exports rose from 23,704,162 
barrels in 1930 to 25,535,159 barrels last 
The value decreased from $32,153,- 
Shipments of refined 
petroleum dropped from 122,167,425 bar- 
438,194,692 in 1930 to ie 
ast 


Gasoline, naphtha and other light prod- 
ucts showed a decline from 63,195,331 bar- 
rels worth $250,646,784 in 1930 to 43,786.519 
In 
araffin 
wax held up comparatively well, the 1930 
total of 290,484,394 pounds being only 
about 2,500,000 pounds under the os 

a 


foreign consumers 
1,587,775 tons of anthracite coal last year, 
valued at $17,062,261, as compared with 
2,278,267 tons worth $24,508,700 the pre- 


Exports of bituminous coal aggregatcd 
10,827,053 tons in 1931, worth $43,394,561, 
as against a 1930 total of 14,176,256 tons 


Coke shipments declined from 896,309 | , 
| tons, worth $6,067,318 in 1930, to 673,484|fendant when the product of a plaintiff 


United States exports of raw cotton, 
rose nearly 375,000 bales 
although the value 
The number of | 







PEE nv ccc chvaeecvecastuses eens 55.6 
PROOGS cc cccccsccsscvevcescoscsns 67.7 66.7 | 
Hides and leather .......s05- 79.7 79.6 
Cee ce ces ceecceceeeeeeeees 60.4 59.6 
67.7 67.8 
EOD. 40.6 40400008 81.9 81.7 
MUUIGING no sevcccice 75.2 74.7 
Chemicals and drugs 76.2 75.8 
Housefurnishing .......sseeeeee 78.5 78.7 
DOOPEs:. wae ns 6Nasncvetiasesteunas 66.6 66.0 
All cOMMOGIties .......ccceeees 68.1 67.9 


Issued by the Department of Labor. 








Notation ‘Dry-ice’ 
Found Descriptive 


And Not Registrable. 


Use of Term in the Name of 
Company or to Designate | 
Product Held Not to Be. 
Unfair Competition 


| 
| 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
used on a product of the plaintiffs. The 
evidence failed to show that the defend- 
ants or any of them had done or intended 
to do any wrongful act with the intention 
of bringing about or facilitating the sub- 
stitution of their product with purchasers 
who wanted a product of the plaintiffs 
and supposed that was what they were 
getting. Evidence iutroduced by the plain- 
tiffs tended to prove that before the de- 


the field the catchy descriptiveness of the 
term “Dry-Ice” as applied to solid car- 





Insurance Ruled 


fendants were active in preparing to enter | 






SUPERVISION 


Unnecessary for 
Alabama Bridges 


Separate State Corporation 


Need Not Take Out Public 
Liability Coverage, Says 
Attorney General | 


MontTcomMery, ALA., Jan. 28, 


The Alabama State Bridge Corporation, 
being an agency and arm of the Sta 
government, is not subject to suit - 
therefore, in the absence of any specific 
provision of law authorizing the corpo- 


|ration to take out public liability insur- 


ance and pay premiums, it is not neces- 
sary for the corporation to carry insur- 
ance. This is the ruling just made by 
Attorney General Thomas E. Knight Jr., 
in am opinion to the State Highway Direc- 
tor, L. G. Smith, who is president of the 
State Bridge Corporation. 


It is shown in the opinion and by the 


|inquiry from Mr. Smith which it answers 
| that in the contract executed between the 


Bridge Corporation and the holders of 
bonds issued by it, that the corporation 
agreed to carry insurance covering pub- 
lic liability and property damage cover- 
ing loss by reason of damage to persons 
or property using the bridges for which 
the corporation might be liable. 

In his letter requesting an opinion Mr, 
Smith said that since the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office had held that the corporation 
is not subject to suit, he wished to know 
if any benefit would be derived from car- 
rying insurance and whether the corpo- 
ration was bound by the agreement with 
the bondholders to continue to carry such 
insurance. Both questions were answered 
in the negative. 


Firemen’s Relief Fund 
Growing in Pennsylvania 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Jan. 28, 
Despite a decrease in the business of 
foreign fire insurance companies in Penn- 
sylvania upon which a 2 per cent tax is 
levied for the benefit of firemen’s relief 
associations, the funds on hand from this 
tax continue to increase, according to 
information made available at the office 
of the Auditor General, Charles Waters. 
There is a balance in this fund at pres- 
ent of more than $900,000 after payments 
recently made to local relief associations 
totalling $662,979. The balance probabl: 
will be reduced, however, as a ditionel 
districts organize relief bodies and qualify 
to receive their share, it was stated. 


Compulsory Auto Insurance 





bon dioxide as a refrigerant had resulted 
in an extensive adoption of that term as 
the nontechnical name of that article; 
testimony of customers of the plaintiffs 
indicating that to them that term meant 
solid carbon dioxide, whether it was or 
was not a product of the plaintiffs or their 
licensee. 

One of those witnesses testified that 
“Dry-Ice” is a crack-a-jack good name 
for solid carbon dioxide, and describes 
that article. A witness for the plaintiffs 
who was an official of both of them testi- 
fied that solid carbon dioxide was often 
referred to as “Dry-Ice” by uninformed 
persons irrespective of its origin. The evi- 
dence as to the way the plaintiffs con- 
ducted the business of selling or market- 
ing their products indicated a lack of 
probability of any purchasers or prospec- 
tive purchasers being defrauded by be- 
ing induced to buy the product of a de- 


was desired. 
Method of Packing 


plaintiffs were sold in their own con- 





before. 
last year, the figures show. 

of cotton manufactures were 
be down, both in quantity and value. 


$88.638,702 in 1930 to $60,074,452 in 1931 


tures. 


mand for m help. 


Idaho 


ployment for a number of workers. 


continued on restricted schedules. 


suspended until Spring. 
over 500 workers. 


porary 
Printing establishments reported norma 
seasonal business. 


plus of labor was apparent throughou 
the month. 


Illinois 


in December. Employment in t 
}and steel industry, foundries, 


| 





Rail and water shipments 
more particularly noticeable in the export 
trade. Building consisted of the erection 
of many dwellings, a few business houses, 
and a number of large Federal structures. 
Several tourist hotels opened during the 
month, which increased the demand for 
hotel and restaurant help. 

Race tracks also opened in various sec- 
tions of the State 


engaged. Increased highway construction | sulting in a seasonal decrease in employ- 
and repair work employed many addi-| f 


tional men. There was also a marked 
| increase in municipal highway and street 


paving repairs. A surplus of labor in al-| 


most all trades obtained throughout the 
month. 


the majority of the manufacturing con-| 


cerns were in operation, a large number 
worked on part-time schedules, with re- 
|duced forces engaged. In the lower part 
of the State practically all canning houses 
were reported as closed, due to the termi- 
nation of the packing season. , 

| Textile mills continued operations on 


This, | curtailed schedules. The leather industry | 


{reported an upward trend. 


Part-time 


|standpoint of both the residents in 
|area and from that of our national eco- 
{nomic and social life. | 

The cufrent situation in respect to re- 
| tail trade in the small city and ruar] area 

esents both an opportunity and a chal- 
\lenge to manufacturers and wholesalers 
desirous of building up market outlets 
If they supply these stores with wanted 
|merchandise, modern wares in modern 
packages, the kind of merchandise based 
on impartial and adequately directed 
studies-of consumer demand, and if they 
supply them with proper dealer service 
and advice, there seems reason to be- 
lieve that their efforts will be well repaid. 
This dealer service as well as the con- 
|sumer demand studies should, it is felt, 


| probably be a long time before the retailer | be directed by persons familiar with agri- 
in this area passes out of the picture, if| cultural and small town and rural condi- 
This is indeed fortunate from the! tions as well as with retail store keeping. 


Georgia 
While the industrial situation generally 
showed no improvement during December, 


| there was an increase in the volume of | 


|employment throughout the State com- 

rea with the previous month, due largely 
to a demand for extra help during the 
holiday season. Curtailed schedules, with 
|reduced forces engaged, continued in the 


~ | lumber, textile, brick, clay-products, crate 
this|and box, sawmills, turpentine, furniture, | 


| cottonseed oil, creosote, and automobile 
jestablishments. Plants that operated full 
| time, included several textile mills and 
|pecan-nut grading and shipping plants. 
Due to seasonal influences, the fertilizer 
mills were closed. The shrimp-cannin 
|factories operated below normal. Severa 
|railroad repair shops closed during the 
month, but are expected to reopen in Jan- 
uary with somewhat less than normal 
forces. A brick and tile plant, employ- 
ing over 100 workers, resumed operation 
during the month, and additional con- 
jtracts amounting to $1,647,836 were 
awarded during the month, assuring em- 
|ployment for many men. The erection of 
}several Federal building projects con- 
'tinued to furnish employment to a large 
force of workers. A slight increase was 
noted in the volume of building. A surplus 


with many workers! 


bales sent to foreign consumers last year | 
was 6,848,525, as against 6,474,057 the year | 
The 1930 shipments were worth 
$493,631,121, as against only $323,722,748 


All classes | ©. ; : : 
shown to| Wise than in a container having on its 


The plaintiffs’ label or identifying mark. 
total value of manufactures dropped from 


with colored cotton cloths maintaining 
the lead in exports over other manufac- 


The merging of two 
daily newspapers affected 18 employes. 
| Very little building was reported. A sur- 


There was some curtailment of sched- | 
ules or forces in a number of the prin-|or threatened commission by the defend- 
cipal industries, and a large surplus of|ants of a wrong against which the plain- 
skilled and unskilled labor was sparen tiffs were entitled to protection by injunc- 


e iron | tion, the decrees appealed from were er- 
automobile- 
accessory plants, woodworking establish- 
}ments, meat-packing houses, textile and 


increased, | 


tainers, marked with identifying labels. 
No evidence showed that any of the solid 
|carbon dioxide produced by the plaintiffs 
| had ever come, or was likely to come, to 
the possession of a purchaser of it other- 


No 
evidence indicated that the product of 
| the plaintiffs had been or would be sold 
|in containers so marked as to indicate 
the source of the contents. It can not 


Evidence showed that products of the} 


otherwise than to direct purchasers and | 


Is Requested in New York 


ALBany, N. Y.,,Jan. 28, 
| A bill (A. Int. 479) has been introduced 
jin the New York Assembly by Arthur A, 
| Hartshorn, of Madison County, to add a 
new article, 3-a, to the vehicle and traf- 
fic law, providing for compulso auto= 
mobile liability insurance. The filing of 
|a certificate showing compliance with the 
insurance requirement would be neces- 
sary when applying for registration of a 
|motor vehicle. The bill has been referred 
to the Committee on Motor Vehicles. 


| Tax Exemption Is Denied 
Farmers’ Cooperative Unit 


{Continued from Page 6.] 
pellant makes at least 30 per cent of its 
| profit from nonmembers to whom it turns 
nothing back. 

It is a universal rule that one who would 
clairh the benefits of a statute must bring 
himself, at least substantially, within its 
terms. Especially is this true of claim- 
ants under statutes purporting to 
exempt from taxation. Bank of Come 
;}merce v. State of Tennessee, 161 U. S, 
|134; Heimer v. Colonial Trust Co, 
275 U. 8S. 232; Ins. & Title Guarane 
tee Co. v. Commr., 36 Fed. (2d) 843. 
Appellant, in the face of the language of 
the statutes, and of these undoubted rules 
governing its construction and application, 
pressing upon us considerations of the 
| policy to foster cooperative efforts which 
Congress is supposed to have had in mind 
in enacting these statutes, asks that we 





reasonably be inferred that such a pur- 
chaser, intending to get plaintiffs’ prod- 


of all classes of labor obtained, the build-| uct, would buy solid carbon dioxide from 

ing-trades men and clerical workers pre-|a manufacturer or dealer who claimed no! 

one. There was practically no de-| connection with the plaintiffs, unless the | 
ar’ 


product was offered in the trade dress 
customarily used by the plaintiffs for their 
products or wrongful deception in some 


Telephone construction provided em-| other way was practiced. Upjohn v. Wm. 


NO|S. Merrill Chemical Co., 26 ; . 
change was reported in the operations of | en oe oo oS 


the silver, lead, and copper mines, which 

1 high bee ow 
severa ghway contracts were awarded | ; ; 
during the month, construction proceeded | 2°; anything amounting to unfair com- 
slowly, due to unfavorable weather, and 
very few men were employed. Work on a 
number of large construction projects was 
Several railroad | 
maintenance shops were closed, affecting 
The various civic un- 
employment relief programs afforded tem- 
work for several thousand men. 


We conclude that the evidence failed 
to show that the defendants had done, or 
had planned, intended or threatened to 


| petition or to a wrong against the plain- 
| tiffs, giving rise to a cause of action in 
| favor of the latter. 

The evidence did not show that the de- 
fendants had planned or threatened to 


tainers, to use the term “Dry-Ice” with 
| reference to those things, or to do any- 
j| thing having the effect of challenging 
claims of the plaintiffs based on the pur- 
|ported registered trade marks numbered 
215799 and 230202. Such being the state 
t|of the evidence, it furnished no basis or 

support for an injunction restraining the 
|doing by the defendants of what, so far 
|@S appears, they never intended to do. 


roneous in so far as they awarded relief 
in favor of the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs 
take nothing on their appeals. On the 


clothing factories, confectionery plants, | cross-appeals of defendants those decrees 
printing establishments, radio factories, | are reversed. 

|and several other miscellaneous indus- | alc ceaanpeaiaaaadbaaaadinataaes 

jtries showed very little improvement.) || _ 

| There was a further increase in employ-| Fatal Auto Accidents 

ment in several farm-implement fac- | 

|tories. Building continued comparatively| Jp Pennsylvania Increased 


| quiet, and there was a surplus of building 


a reduction in the volume of road con 
}<-ruction and other outdoor activities, re 
workers. 


ment among these 


continued below normal. 
Sught increase in 


empioyment in the retail stores, in th 
holiday activities. 
by various employment committees in sev 
}eral communities resulted in the tempo 


nicipal 
of a public and private nature. Sufficien 
farm help was available in all localities. 


Indiana 


mal during December. 
trend was noted in the automotive in 


trend in other manufacturing establish 
ment. Plants 


| automobile-accessory, 
;cement, gypsum, lamp, 
miscellaneous factories. 
|coal mines worked part time, 
| helped to relieve the unemployment situ 
| tion in the coal district. he State divi 
sion of highways awarded six bridge con 
tracts during the month, involving an ex 
peniture of $97,835, which will soon pro 
vide employment for some skilled and un 
| skilled workers. 


glass, refrigerator 
and several othe 
A 





trades men in many sections. There was | 


Railroad 
| maintenance-of-way forces were curtailed 
and employment in train and yard service 
Ther was a 
employment in the 
bituminous-coal mining distircts. A large 
number of workers were given temporar} 


Postal Service, and concerns engaged in 
Funds made available 


dustry, this was offset by a downward | : # catia 
ratimg on part-time 


ope 
schedules included iron, steel, and stone 
mills, and the garment, furniture, radio 


number of 
which | 


A number of post offices 


HarRisBurG, Pa., Jan. 28. 
a Aibonen automobile accidents de- 

creased in Pennsylvania during 1931 as 
|compared with 1930, the number of fatali- 
ties and injuries increased, the State Bu- 
reau of Motor Vehicles has just an- 
nounced. It is the first time since acci- 
| dents have been reported to the Bureau 
that a decrease was shown from the rec- 
y|ord of the preceding year, it was stated. 


e| Last year 2,038 fatalities were reported 
and 40,800 persons received nonfatal in- 
juries. 
-|per cent respectively, over 1930. 
-| were 46,558 reported accidents as com- 


|rary employment of many workers on mu-| pared with, 47,917 in 1930, a decrease of 
rojects and on miscellaneous work 


per cent: 

t The Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
| Benjamin G. Eynon, partially attributed 
| the reduction in total accidents to reduced 
| travel on the highways, but said that the 


Activity and employment in many of/|increase in fatalities and injuries would 
the major industries remained below nor-/|seem to imply a greater recklessness on 
While an upward/the part of motorists and carelessness on 


-| the part of pedestrians. 


operate part time, with reduced forces 
engaged. Many of the clay products 
plants were reported as closed temporarily. 
*,|A large number of the coal mines were 
r in operation, but many of the miners were 
employed part time. Employment in all 
branches of the automobile industry con- 
-|tinued far below normal. Federal con- 
- | struction work on the Mississippi and Mis- 
-\souri rivers continued to employ several 
~| hundred men. Highway construction has 
~| practically ceased except in a few locali- 


s| [Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


sell or deal in refrigerators or empty con- | 


The evidence failing to show an actual | 


This was an increase of 5.4 and 2.5| 
There | 








construe them to mean other than as they 
provide. That we extend them to embrace 
institutions which neither a literal nor a 
liberal construction of their language will 
embrace. This we may not do. 

Opinions treating questions similar to 
the one before us, and taking the same 
| general view of them that we have taken, 
are South Carolina Products Co. v. 
;Commr., supra; Northwestern Jobbers 
|Credit Bureau v. Commr., 37 Fed. (2d) 
|880; Riverdale Cooperative Creamery 
Assn. v. Commr., are, Burr Creamery 
|Co. v. Commr., 23 B. T. A. 1007; Fruit 
| Soames Supply Co. v. Commr., 21 B. T. 


The ‘judgment is affirmed. 


Utah Court Clarifies 
Compensation Statute 


‘Regular’ Employment of Tems 
porary Worker Defined 


SaLt Lake Ciry, UrtaH, Jan. 28, 
The provision in the Utah Workmen's 
|Compensation Act that brings under the 
law employers having “in service three 
or more workmen or operatives reouley 
employed” has been construed by the U' 
Supreme Court to mean three workers en= 
gaged in the employer's regular business, 
;even if temporarily employed. The case 
| was entitled Palle et al. v. Industrial Com- 
| mission. 

The court said the word “regularly,” as 
defined in the Act “shall include all em=- 
ployments whether continuous throughess 
the year or for only a portion of the 
year.” 
| The Commission had found that the 
|}employers involved had “three or more 
;}men engaged in their regular trade or 
| business,” whereas the employers con- 
| tended that the evidence was insufficient 
|to show that they had “three men ps 
| larly employed.” ‘Testimony,disclosed that 
the claimant and another worker were 
permanent employes and in addition the 
concern had another employe temporarily 
jon its pay roll when the claimant’s in= 
| Jury occurred. 

The court held that it was competent _ 
for the Legislature to enlarge upon the 
ordinary meaning of the word “regular.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES 

| OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
| CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., January 26, 1932, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, February 
23, 1932, for furnishing locks, bolts, hinges 
and other finishing hardware in the new 
| office building for the House of Representa= 
| tives, Washington, D. C. Specifications may 
|be obtained at the office of the Architect of 
| the Capitol, in the discretion of said Archi<« 
|} tect, by any satisfactory hardware merchant, 
| David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 


| OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., January 23, 1932, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, February ; 
1932, for furnishing and installing Equi 5 
for Fire Protection in the United States ae f 
tol Building and Senate Office Building, W: x 
ington, D. C. Drawings and Specifica 
not exceeding three sets, may be obtained 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
the discretion of said Architect by any satia= — 
factory general contractor. A deposit of — 
| twenty-five dollars ($25.00) will be required for 
leach set of drawings and specifications, to 
| insure their return in good condition. nae a 
therefor to be made payable to the order 
David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 
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Stock Purchases 
Of Insull Utility 


Group Reviewed 





Accountant of Trade Com-) 
mission Testifies 
Transactions of Nationa 
Electric Power Company | 


| 


The Natonal Electric Power Company, 2} 
holding company of the so-called Insull | 
group, carried 459,981 shares of its own| 
common stock on its books as a liability | 
of only $4, Aaron J. Hughes, accountant | 
for the Federal Trade Commission, testi- | 
fied Jan. 28 at a hearing before the Com- 
mission in its investigation of public utili- 
ties, ordered by the Senate. 7 

This stock was issued for securities of 
other companies, Mr. Hughes testified. At| 
the same time, he said, 297,409 shares of | 
some common stock, issued for cash, were | 
carried on the books as a liability of $8,- 
391,735. i 

Mr. Hughes also reviewed a bond issue 
by the company in 1925, which, he said, | 
was retired fhree year later after having | 
cost the company 12.97 per cent a year,| 
and told of a “write-up” of $5,316,797 on| 
the value of properties of the Penn Central | 
Light & Power Company, on the basis of 
an appraisal, at the time the National| 
Electric obtained control of the Penn Cen- 
tral concern. . 

Status of Company Cited 

The National Electric Power Company 
is one of the principal subsidiaries of the 
Middle West Utilities Company, Robert E. 
Healy, chief counsel for the Commission, 
explained at the opening of the hearing. 

Mr. Hughes testified that he had_ex-| 
amined the records of the National Elec- 
tric Power Company and prepared a re- 
port on them. The company is a holding 
company whose subsidiaries provide elec- 
tric, gas, water, ice, heat, and_ railway 
service in 15 eastern and central States 
he’ said. oe 

At the first directors’ meeting in 1925, | 
offers for the sale of certain common 
stock of two concerns were accepted, he | 
testified. Albert Emanuel, Thomas A. 
O'Hera, Victor Emanuel, and Arthur C. | 
Allyn were among officers elected at this 
meeting. In 1926 Insull, Son & Co., Inc., 

urchased stock of the National Electric 
Sower Company with funds supplied 
through sale of $15,000,000 of notes of In- 
sull, Son & Co. to Middle West Utilities 
Company, Mr. Hughes said. Insull, Sou 
& Co. received a fee of $250,000 for turn- 
ing control of National Electric Power 
Company over to Middle West Utilities | 
Company, he added. Samuel Insull be-| 
came a director and chairman of the 
board of both the National Electric and 
the Middle West companies, he said. 


Extent of Service 


In 1927 National Electric subsidiaries 
served 520 communities with on 
of 1,200,000, Mr. Hughes testified. In 1928 
the company acquired the National Pub- 
blic Service Company, so that at the end 
of 1929 it served 1,831 communities with 
@ population of 2,693,000, he said. As of 
Dec. 31, 1929, the consolidated book value 
of securities and surplus of National Elec- 
tric and its subsidiaries was $398,111,758, 
he testified. This included $4,865,726 of 
“capital surplus” due to appreciation in 
property of subsidiary companies. 

In 1928, an excess over book value of 
$20,309,514 was paid by National Electric | 
for stocks of subsidiaries, and in 1929 the 
excess was $22,499,037, Mr. Hughes said. 

The percentage of retirement reserve to) 
fixed capital of the group at the end of 
1925 was 5.29, and at the end of 1929 it 
was 7.11 per cent, he said. Revenues from 
utility services in 1926 were 16.07 per cent 
of fixed capital, and in 1929 they were 
15.66 per cent, he stated. Depreciation | 
reserves set aside in 1926 were 7.8 per cent 
of gross operating revenues and in 1929 
they were 5.64 per cent, he said. 


Value of Stock Cited 


During the period 1925 to 1929, Mr. 
Hughes said, the preferred stock of Na- 
tional Electric outstanding increased 278 
per cent to $12,550,000; common stock 251 
per cent to $17,040,000; and bonds 14 per 
cent to $10,000,000. | 

The consolidated gross operating reve- 
nues of subsidiaries of the National Elec- | 
tric rose from $16,477,658 in 1926 to $60,- 
234,018 in 1929, he testified. The excess 
of cost of redemption over the proceeds | 
of an $8,750,000 :ssue of bonds, redeemed 
in 1928, was $1,422,050, he stated. With 
the effective interest rate of 6.81 per cent 
on the bonds, he said, this excess of cost 
of redemption over proceeds resulted in 
an annual cost to the company of 12.97 
per cent on these b_nds, which were out- 
standing about three years. 

Mr. Hughes then outlined issues of se- 
curities by National Electric and stated | 
the discounts and expenses involved. 

Discusses Assets 

The principal assets and investment of 
the National Electric was in common) 
stocks of subsidiaries, totaling $44,984,- 
238 on Sept. 30, 1930. Mr. Hughes said. 

The New England Pubtic Service Com- 
pany, a holding company subsidiary to 
National Electric, served through its sub- 
Sidiaries 583 communities with a popula- 
tion of 975,673 at the end of 1929 and was 
controlled by National Electric, he testi- 








fied. 

In 1928, the National Electric earned 4.62 
per cent on its investment in common 
stock of the New England Public Service 
Company, and in 1929 it earned 5.28 per 
cent, he stated. 

In 1928, National Exectric sold to Mid- 
die West Utilities Company its common 
stock holdings of the Southwest Power 
Company, the Kansas Electric Power 
Company, and the Northwestern Puble 
service Company, he testified. The Nationa? 
Electric and Middle West Utilities Com- 
panies each recorded a book profit of more 
than $3,000,000 on these transactions al- 
though no additional property was brought 
into the Middle West system, he stated. 
Company officials explained that the inter- 
company transactions were to obtain bet- 
ter geographic distribution and operating 
conditions, he said. 


Profit of Italian Railway 
.13 Per Cent on Capital 
The Government-owned Italian railroad, 
valued at $2,052,630,000, reported net op- 


erating income of 584,0000,000 lire (lire 
equals 5.025 cents), for the fiseal year 


ending June 30, 1931, according to a re-| 


port from Consul Homer Brett, Milan. 
After payment interest and sinking fund 
requirements on its funded debt, net profit 
amounted to 10,000,000 lire, or a return of 
0.13 per cent on the capitalization of 7,- 
456,000,000 lire. Total operaing’ revenue 
was 4,825,000,000 lire. 

The report points out that informed cir- 
cles were of the opinion that the railroad, 
which is the largest organization in Italy 
aside from the Government, would not be 


able to show even a small profit from 
operations. 
Increased production of wheat in the 


interior of Italy, which cut down the ton- 
nage of wheat moving from ports to points 
of consumption, was one of the factors 
which reduced revenues in tke past fiscal 
year. 


The annual report of the road indicates 


that drastic retrenchments were 
wherever possible. 
tion of wages and 
quential saving on 


t made 
These included reduc- 
ersonnel, and conse- 


the Government without 
which it valued at 260,000,000 


| ships. 


uel also was affected. 

The railroad indicated in its report that 
it performs postal and other services for 
compensation 
lire.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce.| Issued by the Department of Commerce. ' Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
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| Program to Meet Competition Recapture Clause 


Adopted by Ship Conference | Of Railroad Act 





Legislation, Resumption of Building and Debt 
Moratorium Are Proposed 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


The Conference also heard a series of 
reports of subcommittees of the National 


Standing Committe on the eMrchant Ma- 


ne. 

Frank U. Smith asserted that because of 
the dependence of this country upon the 
world for widely scattered raw products 


and for the distribution of raw and man-| 
ufactured goods which we produce, it is 
of paramount 


importance to industry 
that its transportation channels be pro- 


tected. 


Mr. Smith gave five reasons why man- 
ufacturers must stand together for an 
American Merchant Marine of such size. 
The first, he said, is self-preservation. He 
stated in this connection that the cutting 
of our transportation links which bring 
rubber to our shores would result, almost 
over night, in the shutting down of large 
industrial centers and the stranding of 
thousands of workers in sections where 
no other work is available. Other items 
of import, if cut off, would be equally dis- 
astrous, he asserted. 

A second reason is for extension of 
trade. “There is one way in which we 
can demand our rightful share of trans- 


|portation in the deep-sea lanes of the 
| world and that is by using the preroga- 


tive of the buyer—the right to route our 
shipments to our own shores on our own 
As the United States is today one 
of the largest trading nations on earth, 
the question if it is also to become a 
sea power remains entirely in the hands 
of our manufacturers who control the 
shipments of raw products to our shores,” 
he asserted. 

A third reason, he said, concerns the 
relationship between manufacturers and 
shipbuilders. 

“Shipbuilding will become one of the 
major industries of our country once we 
demand our rightful place on the seas,” he 


| declared, and would benefit almost every 


State through products required in con- 
struction.” 

The fourth reason is the benefits that 
come through operation, Mr. Smith stated. 
Under normal conditions the shipping in- 
dustry employes 107,500 men, who spend 
money which aids capital turnover. 

The speaker declared that ship opera- 
tion and maintenance are considered a $1,- 


000,000,000 industry and that about $300,-, 


000,000 is spent yearly for operation, main- 
tenance, stevedoring, and dock equipment, 
$125,000,C00 for repairs, $450,000,000 for 
food, fuel, wages, pilotage and miscellan- 
eous items; and $125,000,000 for replacing 


| Obsolete tonnage. 


The fifth reason why manufacturers 


should assist the merchant marine, ac-| 


cording to the speaker, is that money ex- 
pended either for freight or passenger 


Court Grants Extension 


Of Time to Station WLOE 


The Court of Appeals of the District of 


Columbia granted a stay order Jan. 28 to | 


Station WLOE, Boston, authorizing the 
station to continue operation until further 
notice from the court, according to an 
announcement just issued by the court. 
Station WLOE, operated by the Boston 
Broadcasting Company, was ordered off 
the air Jan. 18 when the Federal Radio 
Commission refused to grant its applica- 
tion for renewal of license. 


on its usual 1,500 kilocycle frequency pend- 
ing determination of the issues raised by 
the station’s appeal to the court. 


Scope of Test Shown 


For Air Mechanics| 


Commerce Department 
piles Questions for Licenses 


One hundred and _ fifty 


required written examinations for 


The station | 
was to have ceased operation Jan. 28. The | 
court order allows the station to operate | 


Com- | 


J _ fu questions 
which indicate the general scope of the 
air- rs ; 
plane and engine mechanic’s license have |NOW nearing completion. IS a | 
been compiled by the Aeronautics Branch | ter of serious import to the shipbuilders 


on | France each have built more tonnage than {service is again expended in our own 
1 | this country. 
| 


| community, recirculated, and helps to pro- 
| vide new ships, furnishings and food sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Mooney declared that American 
iships are faced with being driven from 
|the United States, West Indies and South 
American trades by unfair competition of 
foreign ships. 

He said that a British company in 1949 
started a bi-weekly service from New York 
|to Havana and return “during the cream 
of the season,” notwithstanding protests 
of American lines which have been operat- 
ing large and fast ships on this run con- 
tinuously for many years. At the begin- 
ning of this season, there were 108 cruises 
{to Havana and the West Indies announced 
by foreign companies, he said. 


American Ships Unable 


To Make Any Profit 


The ships making these cruises, in most 
instances, do not fly the flag of the coun- 
tries served, and their earnings are not 
dispersed in the United States, the speaker 
stated. As a result of this competition 
United States ships are unable to make a 
profit and will be compelled to withdraw 
if these conditions continue, he declared. 

Mr. Mooney asserted that foreign ships, 
encouraged by the inability of the United 
States to prevent these operations, have 
begun “voyages to nowhere,” or sailings 
from American ports and returning to 
the same ports without terminating their 
voyages at a foreign port. He declared 
that while this may not be technically in 
violation of our coastwise laws, “it is 
clearly a violation of their spirit.” 

Mr. Farley told the Conference that 
the situation in the intercoastal trade 
demonstrates that “no carrier, however 
|efficient, can earn a fair return on his 
investment until unfair practices have 
been eliminated and reasonable rates es- 
tablished with some degree of perma- 
nency. He pointed out that the only 
large industries not suffering from rate 
‘or price cutting today are those regu- 
|lated—railroads, public utilities, pipe 
lines, telegraph, telephone, etc. 


Shipping Board Lacks 


|Power to Protect 


Mr. Farley declared that the Shipping 
|Board is responsible for the supervision 
of millions of dollars appropriated by 
| Congress to build up the merchant marine 
but that it lacks the power to protect 
this investment from unfair competition 
“which is tearing it down at a much 
faster rate than it is being built up.” 

H. C. Smith informed the conference 
that because of the impetus given by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928, shipbuild- 
{ing has been quite active during the past 
|two years and will continue so during the 
|greater part of 1932, but that the out- 
look for 1933 is “very poor.” He said 
there is no assurance that 1934 will be 
| better. 

At the beginning of this year, he as- 
|serted, there were 19 seagoing merchant 
{ships under construction, 15 of which, 
and possibly 17, will be completed by the 
end of the year and the remainder by 
|the Spring of 1933. Only two merchant 


definitely required for delivery in 1933, 
he added. 

Mr. Smith said that due to the depres- 
sion, building of seagoing pleasure craft 
is almost inactive and that the outlook 
for the immediate future is poor. Due to 
the continued practice of constructing a 
large percentage of naval vessels in Gov- 
ernment yards,’little can be expected from 
this source and the shipbuilders must 
therefore look chiefly to merchant ship 
| work for the immediate future. 


Early Replacement 
\Of Tonnage Urged 





vessels under existing mail contracts are 


“The lean years which appear to be im- | 
|mediately ahead,” the speaker said, “will | 
|unfortunately result in a reduction of the 
engineering and mechanical forces which 


Declared Unfair 


S. T. Bledsoe Urges Retro- 
active Repeal; John E. 
Benton Also Testifies at 
Hearing of House Group 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
to determine whether they earned excess 
income. 

“In the absence of a valuation of such 
properties for the years involved, I have 
had a computation made of the net rail- 
way operating income of the Atchison Sys- 
tem Lines and a statement of their in- 
vestment in road and equipment, as 
policed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for the last four months of 1920 
and for the years 1920 to 1931, inclusive. 

“For the 11 years and 4 months, this 
computation discloses that in only two 
years of such period did the Atchison Sys- 
tem Lines have excess income and that in 
those two years the aggregate of such ex- 
cess income was $6,364,925 and that for 
the entire period of 11 years and 4 months, 
the Atchison System Lines failed by 
$127,191,741 to earn 6 per cent upon the 
investment in their road and equipment. 
|If the Atchison System “ines were re- 
quired to pay one-half of such excess for 


ings, the amount by which they will have 


the two years in which it had excess earn- | 








failed to earn a fair return for the entire 
| period will be increased to $130,374,204. 
. Longer Period Advised 
“Commissioner 
computing excess 


Eastman stated 
income on an annual 
|indicated that not less than a _ three- 
|year period should be used. As a matter | 
of fact, fat and lean years for the rail- 
roads run somewhat in cycles and a 
three-year period would not, to any great 
extent, eliminate the injustice effected by 
the use of the one-year period. If sec- 
tion 15a is not to be repealed retroac- | 
tively, then the entire 11 years and four 
months period should be averaged for 
the purpose of ascertaining excess in- 
come. ~ és 

| “The expenses incurred by the Atchison 
System lines in connection with the valu- 
|}ation of their properties for the years 
1921 to 1931, inclusive, the major portion | 


proposed recapture, aggregates $4,944,- 
717.99. Such expenses oene ae reached 
their maximum in the year 1929 when 
the Atchison System lines paid out for 
valuation expenses $773,489.72. For the 
year 1930, the cost was $680,457.87, and 
for 1931, approximately $500,000, and the 
beginning of the end of such expenses 
|is not yet in sight, unless the recapture 
| Clauses of section 15a are retroactively 
| repealed. 

“I am not blaming the Commission for 
|the necessity of making such expendi- 
jtures. The necessity therefor is imposed 
by section 15a of the Interstate Commerce 
| Act,” Mr. Bledsoe stated. 

Repeal Advocated 


in presentation of testimony on the bills, 
concluded his remarks with detailed rec- 
ommendations for the repeal of the recap- 
ture clause of the act. 

“Repeal of the recapture provisions,” 
said Mr. Benton, “will not mean giving the 
railroads $378,000,000. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission neither has that 
amount, nor any prospect of getting it. 

He said that the expenses of valuation 
and recapture up to the first of this year 
have amounted to $123,304,567 for the 
sparen and $41,970,576 for the Commis- 
sion. 

“The law provides for recapture to pro- 
vide a loan fund to be loaned to the 
weaker roads, but 6 per cent interest and 
| good security is required. The loan fund, 
therefore, would be of little use if it 
}existed. But it does not exist. Twelve 
years after section 15a was enacted the 
Commission has been able to collect only 
about one-half of 1 per cent of the esti- 
| mated excess which has been earned,” said 
| Mr. Benton. 

Returns Discussed 

“The truth is that section 15a has 
broken down. In the 12 years that the 
section has been in effect the railroads 
have never received the 5% per cent fixed 
under 15a, because to produce that aver- 
age return on all the roads would require 
rates so high that traffic would not move. 
On the other hand, the recapture features 
of the law are unworkable. To administer 





|have been built up during the past three|them requires a valuation of each road 


|years to handle the shipbuilding program | earning an excess each year. 
This is a mat- 


: Out of 425 
systems believed to have earned an excess 
in one or more years since 1920, the Com- 
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of the Department of Commerce to serve |and unless the replacement of our obso- | Mission has completed hearings and made 


as a 
censes, 


guide for candidates for 


The questions show that requirements 
for a license call for a full knowledge of 
the repair and maintenance of airplanes 
}or engines, according to the type of li- 
cense applied for, and those portions of 
the Air Commerce Regulations which re- 


late to a licensed mechanic’s work. 


Mechanics may be licensed as engine or 
S hold 
A licensed pilot also may 


airplane mechanics, 
both licenses. 
hold a mechanic's license. 
| In order to be eligible 


or they may 


for 


Commerce Regulations. 


'practical examination on 
lations. 

Examples of the 
asked prospective licensed 
engine mechanics are 
|The questions under 
planes” are 


given herewith 


representative of the 


der “Airplane Engines” apply only 


license. 

“Air Commerce Regulations” are 

kind asked both fypes of candidates. 
AIRPLANES 

What is meant by ‘“wash-in’’? 

How would you check the stagger? 


Name three ways of correcting nose-heavi- 


ness. 


Give method of straightening twisted tail 


section. (Name the plane.) 
What five things 


(Disregard engine.) 


Name five kinds of stress to which the va- 


rious parts of an airplane are subjected. 
Explain the procedure of setting 
rigging a biplane. 


For what purpose are compression members 


used in a wing? 

| AIRPLANE ENGINES 
How is the oil pressure 

aviation engine? 

| Describe the function of a carburetor. 


Why is airplane engine oil of much heavier 


body than automobile engine oil? 


Give seven definite reasons for an engine 


failing to develop power. 


Pee ’ , Convention into operation between the prin-| y 
Make a drawing of a gasoline system from : | pany. Previous report, 90 I. C. C. 979. 
tank to the engine, png Examiners’ Reports 
How would you determine whether the| ang property of gs m OnE r hip- | Lime: No. 24456.—Bone Dry Fertilizer 
valves on an aViation engine need grinding? | ooo ee P ae passengers, crews and ship-| Company, Inc., v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
How do you determine proper clearance ican a ' ei ean ae a} 7084, Reparation awarded on carload ship- 
when fitting new piston rings? hapariann as, : ere nant vesse 8 0 the Unite ments of agricultural lime from Berkeley, 
What is the function of a scavenger pump in | °“*4 oy Bae me ee and those completed al | W, Va., to certain Virginia destinations. 
an aircraft engine? Hilee cealinewiecia nat 7 Sean ee Saneeree | ‘a Terra cotta: No. pae4s.—Phoenix Utility 
| AIR COMMERCE | Whereas, ratification and uniform world- | con torah cette, ine ane eo woods 
| How often must a licensed airplane be! wide application of the Convention is but | bridge, N. J to Waterville N.C f au 
inspected? By whom? | just to the owners of these ships. Now, | reasonable “a ele ound un- 
What lights must be carried on a plane car- | therefore, be it | Paper: No. 24669 and related cases.—Emer- 
Te pamengcrs. 26: py * | Resolved, that this Fifth National Confer-| son Carey Fiber Products Seinen v. Chi- 
| May > > work on a li-| ence on the Mercha r sessi ] C 3 y ’ 
censed airplane? | Setniemtene = ge gp ay pM ye mee & Zener en ere 
sation ren OUDEEDE Milisk be in a plane| mend the early ratification, by the Govern-| carloads, from Houston, Tex, Se aahine 
§ e Pr’ ment of the Uni 3 Ss, -| gs ‘ 
Are safety belts required on both closed tional Teunuatien te tan nee ae ae ak | aa Sonne SaReCgeNS. Teper 
and open cockpit airplanes? Sea, signed in London, May 31, 1929; and saad 
What would be the meaning of a license be it ; en 
Ae ees =, seitenliesllin’ niin. tuaeitia Further resolved, that a copy of these reso- | Leather Exports 
e B sur Ss ar equired On| luctions be spread up e records: $ or i 
a licensed airplane? \ conference, ana that. ~ a it More than $7,000,000 worth of leather 


What civil penalty may be imposed for a! 


tificate? 


such li- 


an engine 
mechanic's license, a candidate must pass 
{successfully a written and practical ex- 
amination and a written test on the Air 
A candidate for 
an airplane mechanic's license is required 
|to accomplish successfully a written and 
airplanes and 
jalso a written examination on the regu- 


types of questions 
airplane and | 
: ;. | States 
the heading “Air- 
are | writ- 
ten examination given candidates for air- 
plane mechanic's license, while those un- 
to 
those seeking airplane engine mechanic's 
The questions under the heading 
of the 


would you check to deter- 
mine the cause of vibration in an airplane? 


regulated on an by t 


| lete tonnage begins at an early date, much | 
|of this talent will be lost to the industry.” 
| The appointment of a committee to 
|represent the industry and to prepare a 
safeguard American 


program that will 


|shipping was proposed by Clinton L 


|the shipping situation. 


The resolution which 
| establish a national organization that wil 


follows in full text: 
Whereas, the world-wide 


|of our merchant marine engaged in coastwise. 
| intercoastal and foreign trade; and 

Whereas, 
|restoration of our economic and 


|} development of our foreign trade; 
be it 


Shipping Board is hereby 


several agencies and associations, 





organized expression to the needs of 


merchant marine. 


| follows in full text: 
Whereas, the Third National Conferenc 
on the Merchant Marine, assembled in Wash 


| ington, D. C., April 24, 1930, adopted a reso- | 
ratification, | 
he Government of the United States, of | 
the International Convention for Safety of| 
| Life at Sea, signed in London, May 31, 1929; | 
an | 


luction recommending the early 


would be an important step in bringing th 


| States Senate, and to the Chairman of th 





the conference 
‘adopted to request the Shipping Board to 


function in behalf of American shipping 


depression has 
| seriously affected the operations and income 


this conference on merchant ma- 
|; rine desires to lend its aid and support in the | 
industrial 
structure at home and the fullest possible 
therefore 


Resolved, that the Chairman of the United | 
requested | 
} and authorized to appoint a temporary com- 
|} mittee to prepare and submit promptly to the 
parties to 
this conference, a complete organization and 
| program for the development of a permanent 
| body to study and recommend, from time to 
; time, such unified action as may be necessary 
|to enable the Shipping Board and the Con- 
| gress to make fully effective, upon a perma- | 
| nent basis, the mandate of Congress as ex- 
| pressed in the Merchant Marine Act, 1920 and 
Wash-out"’? | 1926, and amendments thereto; 

| Be it further resolved, that the permanent | 
organization so formed shall be national in | 
| scope and shall constitute an agency to give 
the | 
| American people in all matters relating to its 


| The resolution adopted by the conference 
| to petition the Government to raftify the | 
International Convention for the Safety | 


* ana | Life at Sea, signed at London in 1929, 


Whereas, ratification by the United States 


. ; es : nished to the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
violation of the terms of an airman’s cer- | tary of Commerce, the President of the United 


recapture decisions in only seven. 

“The Commission has now begun a new 
valuation as of Dec. 31, 1927. This Mr. 
Benton said may be finished in 1940 or 
1945. It will then be obsolete in law and 
in fact and of no particular value. 

‘| “The State commissions believe the 


Bardo, president of the New York Ship-| Commission should be relieved of the duty 
ping Company. He appealed for the con-|of making recurring valuations and au- 
;certed action of the industry to remedy 


thorized merely to keep account of addi- 
tions and betterments to property as they 
are made. This will save the railroads and 
the Government from these heavy valua- 
| tion expenses, and will give the Commis- 
sion more time for its work of rate reg- 
ulation. It will have sufficient informa- 
; tion to determine the value of any road 
at any time that it may have occasion 
, | to use it. 

| 


Rulings in Railway Cases 
And Examiners’ Reports 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Jan. 28 made public decisions in rate 
| and finance cases, and examiner’s reports 
which are summarized as follows: 


Cotton waste: No. 24017.—American Cot- 
ton Waste & Linter Exchange v. Chicago & 
North Western Railway. Carload ratings 
and rates on cotton waste between Chicago 
and Thebes, Ill., and points on the Missis- 
sippi River, on the one hand, and points in 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, on the other, and on\interstate 
shipments between points in those States 
found unreasonable. Reasonable ratings and 
rates prescribed. 

F. D. No. 9084.—Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway Company Bonds... Au- 
thority granted to issue not exceeding $561,- 
000 of first and general mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series B, in partial reimburse- 
ment of capital expenditures; said bonds to 
be pledged and repledged as collateral secur- 
ity for short-term notes. 

F. D. No. 5222.—Supplemental order is- 
| sued authorizing the acquisition by the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, 
of the railroads and property of the Heald- 
ton & Santa Fe Railway Company. Previ- 
ous report, 111 I. C. C. 542. 

F. D. No. 4274.—Supplemental order is- 
sued authorizing the acquisition by the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany of control, under a substitute lease, of 
the railroads and property of the Concho, 
San Saba & Liano Valley Railroad Com- 





e 


e| 


|imported by the United States during 1931 


e| This trade was larger in 1930. 
ment of Commerce.) 


|of which was incurred in,connection with | 


Mr. Benton, who preceded Mr. Bledsoe | 


that | 


basis was very unfair to the carriers and | 





| goods were exported and about $22,000,000 


(Depart- 






Financial Seemiian of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Jan. 27. Made Public Jan. 28. 
























RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 1-27-32 1-20-32 
Gold with Federal reserve agents...............sseees 2,063,879 2,056,234 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury.. 59,493 59,493 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes...... e+ 2,123,372 2,115,727 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board.......... 333,756 363,410 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks..............0. eeee 529,858 526,777 
ROUEN LTOOOL VON ys 15's ctccbeees ceasiceqerses ceases ceeee 2,986, ,005, 
Reserves other than gold..... Ceedecelercceveccseesecescoocce 108/520 seo Tt 
Total reserves.......c..0 Oc ececccccececccces eececees seeee 3,185,506 3,195,631 
IRGRTORRE VS GORE. 66 5sccc cccnccdeccvadmecedebaceceteses oweeee e 77,315 76,387 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations...7.... 451,664 438,545 
Other OUIS AISCOUNTOR. 60. csiccccccctocdecccccsessccccvccce 385,975 380,441 
TOL RUNS GINGOURIONS 6.06.06 bi osc ce sccccdscocase eeveceee 837,639 818,986 
Bills bought in open Market.......cccccccccscccccsscccce 162,261 188,041 
United States Government securitie 
WOES ccadcresseseveseceeseenseses 320,383 320,213 
Treasury notes .. 51,070 33,557 
Certificates and bills 380,263 397,698 
Total United States Government securities............6. 751,716 751,468 
OENSE SOCUTITIOS occ ccctccsccccccsdacccesescyecoece eeeeeceees 36,296 36,846 
TCL WER AOR GOCUTIGINS 06s since cecciocscccvcnccnd¥ceese 1,795,341 
TOD EE OUn ROTM AIAs IRESEINy 65o 6.05 Win 000 9.0 0:0 00 R50 5060088 cera ee 8,597 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 19,137 
Uncollected items ......ccccccocpesecs 431,387 
Bank premises .....sccccccsscescccecs 57,813 
All other FeSOUFCes ...cccsscccccccccccccdecccccvce 36,371 
TOCA] TO.BOUTCED ccc cccrccccccncssesevccccceeces eeeeeess 5,523,510 5,620,664 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation....... Ae eeccceees 2,627,296 2,642,140 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account + 1,945,217 1,971,564 
GovernMent ....esecceees - 38,555 26,146 
Foreign bank .. 79,937 81,830 
Other deposits ........006 35,783 26,385 
WCE GED oii vee 6b se vecerecnsseserccevcevoseseosccies 2,099,492 2,105,925 
| Deferred availability items 352,001 428,687 
OCODIEG! PAIGE WW cnn ceccccestcsecvses 159,233 159,459 
BUPPIUS cc ceccsvccccewcesscvccoece 259,421 259,421 
| All other Habilities ......cccscccccccccsecccccvcsccseccecccces 26,067 25,032 
OR Re Se eee Eee eee eye eee ere 5,523,510 5,620,664 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
FUMAEENIOD COMME oho vcciwb oi 56 ape bts cesed ced beeguse Oh date 67.4% 67.3% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
FORGE 4 5564 Fee bC SES sci eu rnbee ae eseinee sh saeoaeen ss 304,777 285,299 


1-28-31 
1,784,009 
35,284 


1,819,293 
418,335 
854,086 


3,091,714 | 


186,718 


3,278,432 
86,539 


68,206 | 


146,931 


215,137 | 
120,241 | 


82,980 | 


190,135 
336,762 


609,877 
150 


945,405 
702 
22,300 
445,328 
58,034 
18,642 
4,855,382 
1,478,302 


2,424,906 


34,629 | 


6,357 
18,583 


2,484,475 
435,879 
169,531 
274,636 

12,559 

4,855,382 

82.7% 


442,435 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks in 
central reserve cities on Jan. 27, 1932, on Jan. 20, 1932, and on Jan. 28, 1931, the figures being 


in millions of dollars: 



























NEW YORK 1-27-32 1-20-32 
Loans and investments—total.........sse0 coccvcccces oe 6,819 6,838 
Loans—total ...cccccccccscoccces 4,365 4,416 
On securities 2,194 2,205 
All  OURGE a ccosccececcooe 2.171 2,211 
Investments—total 2,454 2,422 
United States Government securities.. 1,547 1,578 
OGIO, GHOUTITION 66. csi srsceseccctoece 907 844 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 682 682 
OME A WRG ais cctcscnccens 47 48 
BE ME OEE oi kicectpacdesccdesr et seeeresvecadsees 5,050 5,093 
| BUPA GONGHIGS, coca cccrccvccscccscseserescecocessecseesecestve 756 779 
CGIOVEFTUIMOCHY GOPOGIES 20. icccnvccccccdscsccncceesvevesceesons 111 118 
Bo ES rn te Gr ee ee i eee 58 58 
EROUD: SAD MMRMNED (6 os caichoesit bap “widens vanchenade¥es seinen Caaseaeeas 844 862 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank.........csessscceeees 15 15 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 445 453 
For account of out-of-twon banks 61 13 
For account of others 9 5 
TORE) ascciceccicccassavudicececcswenceevosces eccceccccccce 513 531 
On demand .... 388 401 
On time 125 130 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total........ ee veeccece eccccevccece . 1,506 1,526 
TOADS—COCR] a. cee cccccnccccccces ececccee Cocvccccccce eeccece 1,045 19057 
On securities 604 612 
All other ........ 441 445 
Investments—total 461 469 
United States Government securities 250 255 
Other securities 211 214 
Reserve with Federal 144 152 
TE are 17 19 
WOE GOMMONG GOPOSlts oo. coccccecososccedoscscegocesce 989 1,007 
UO. GODORIUE  vcnceccceesces Cocccccccccccccceceeeecceccecce 396 402 
Government deposits ....sseeeeees Cec eeeececcececccsocesecce ll ll 
BOD BOG BOD ccccceccsscauseenapsccnekessennessetacescnens 97 93 
PND OO DNIIN 0s: scconvhedasicnnsscaghad scaeeaee en eeccee eevee e 229 243 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .......eseesesseeeees . 3 3 


Colonnade of the 
Twenty North Wacker 
: Drive Building, Chi- 
ESS : cago— Home of the 
Chicago Daily News Photo Chicago Civic Opera, 
Served Electrically 
by Commonwealth 










MONG the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Middle West Utili- 
ties Company, Midland United Company, 


Edison Company , 
4 


1-28-31 
7,886 


5,534 | 


3,024 
2,510 
2,352 


1,284 
1,068 


865 | 


51 
5,865 
1,200 

16 

103 
1,254 


1,089 
328 
317 


1,734 





1,303 
431 


2,010 
1,425 
835 
588 
88 
298 
181 


14 
1,261 


155 
354 
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SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





Number of Pilots 

Increases Faster 
Than Airplanes 

Persons Licensed to Fly 


Last Six Months, Says 
Aeronautics Branch 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 

months’ figure. First, there are a number 
of private owners and operators in some 
of the northern States who store their 
;craft during the Winter months; allow 
the license to expire which causes the 
| plane to severt to unlicensed status. The 
other reason is that some aircraft have 
not been maintained in a sufficient con- 
dition of airworthiness to meet the De- 
partment’s license requirements., 

Among the 17,739 persons holding pilots’ 
licenses as of Jan. 1, there were 6,881 of 
the transport grade, 1,586 limited commer- 
cial licenses, 46 industrial pilots and 9,226 


licensed in the private classification. The 
licensed pilots included 532 women, whose 
licenses were divided as follows: Trans- 
port, 12; limited commercial, 56; indus- 
trial, 1; and private, 433. The 9,016 me- 
chanics included 5 women. 


Figures by States 


Leading the States in number of air- 
craft, licensed and unlicensed, was New 
York with 1,227. California was second 
with 1,186 and Illinois third with 1734. 
Considering licensed aircraft only, New 
York led with 973; Califorina followed 
with 959 and Illinois was third with 511. 
The greatest number of unlicensed air- 
craft was in New York, where there were 
254, while California had the next greatest 
aren. 227, and Illinois was third with 


In number of licensed pilots, California 
led with 3,327; New York was second with 
1,820 and Illinois third with 1,128. Cali- 
fornia also led in number of licensed me- 
; chanics with 1,644; followed by New York 
al 860, and with Illinois’ total of 549 

ird. 


The study also included gliders and 
| glider pilots., It was found that the num- 
|ber of licensed gliders was 89, and un- 
licensed gliders, 1,181, making a total of 
/ 1,270. Licensed glider pilets numbered 
|267. The greatest number of gliders in a 
single State was in California, where there 
| were 238. New York was second with 132 
and Michigan third with 120. California 
also led in number of licensed glider 
pilots with 87, while New York had 58 
and Illinois was third with 14. 


| Aeronautical Exposition 
| Is Scheduled in Athens 


| The first Aeronautical Exposition to be 


9 | held at Athens is scheduled to open in the 


| Zappion Palace April 1 and continue to 
| May 1, according to a report from Consul 
| Edwin A. Plitt. The purpose of the expo- 
sition is to exhibit airplanes especially 
suited for tourist purposes, engines, acces- 
|sories and models as well as photographs 
| and designs of airplanes of all kinds. Ap- 
|} plications for exhibits’must be submitted 
|not later than Feb. 15.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 













Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
National Electric Power Company, and 
National Public Service Corporation; 
Ask for our list of investment offerings. 
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| UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Cleveland 


filwaukee 


St. Louis 
Louisville 


Detroit 


Los Angeles 
Tulsa 


Des Moines 


San Francisco 
Indianapolis 


Kansas City 
Minneapolis 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Gained 16 Per Cent in 
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FEDERAL BANKIN 


State Guarantee 
Of Municipal Tax 
Notes Proposed 








Governor of Massachusetts 
Asks Legislature to Create 
Special Commission to 
Aid Cities and Towns 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 28. 

Emergency legislation has been proposed 
by. Governor y for the creation of a 
special State commission empowered to 
guarantee notes of cities and towns so 
that they may borrow money more easily 
for current expenses in anticipation of 
tax revenue. The recommendation was 
made in a svecial message to the Leg- 
islature. 

Governor Ely declared that the State is 
faced with conditions “unprecedented in 
the history of Massachusetts,” and added 
that “it is a sad reflection upon a system 
which for a century has been the model 
of government.” 


No Market for Obligations 


“A properly conceived campaign of edu- | 


cation,” he continued, “intended to bring 
to the attention of municipal governments 
the necessity for retrenchment in expendi- 
tures, has so affected the public mind that 
those investors. usually looking with favor 
upon municipal notes, now feel them to be 
unsafe. 
obligations of our municipalities, neces- 
sarily issued in anticipation of taxes, 
find no market.” 

Because taxes collected for 1932 opera- 
tions are not available until the last 
months of the year, the Governor ex- 
plained, it is necessary for the municipal- 
ities to borrow to pay their expenses from 
January to September. He stated that 
conferences with the chief executives of 
the cities and towns indicate that every 
effort is being made to reduce expendi- 
tures, and he asserted that he did not 
wish to have any more legislation such 
as that in 1931 when the financial opera- 
tions of the City of Fall River were placed 
under State control. “Confidence in mu- 
nicipal government must be lifted, he 
said. 


Commission Proposal Outlined 


“It is proposed,” the Governor said, “to 
create a commission under the Depart- 
ment of the Treasurer and ‘Receiver- 
General, composed of the Director of the 
Division of Accounts, the State Treasurer, 
and the Attorney General, together with 
two other commissioners to be named by 
the Governor, by and with the approval 
of the Council. This commission shall be 
empowered to guarantee notes of the mu- 
nicipalities issued in anticipation of 
taxes.” 


“This power is not compulsory but per- | 


missive, to be exercised upon application 


of the city or town, if and when a ma-| 


jority of the commission approve. A 
municipality which is willing to cut its 
expenditures in accordance with its in- 
come is worthy of such assistance. 


Notes Given Preference 


“As a protection for such guarantee, 
the proposed legislation provides that 
taxes collected shall first be set aside for 
the repayment of the notes. Of course, 
repayment of the notes also may be ac- 
complished by the use of funds collected 
by the State for the benefit of the mu- 
nicipalities. ; 

“The act also permits borrowing by the 
Treasurer in the even it may become nec- 
essary in order to meet the obligations 
created under the 
In the event of failure upon the part of 
a city or town to meet such obligation, 
the State may require the amount of the 
default placed in the next tax levy.” 





Employment Gains Shown 
In Many Lines for Month 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


a were in course of construction throughout | 


¢ 


the State, which, together with State | 
highway work and private building proj-| 
ects, afforded work to many men. Several | 
thousand laborers were engaged in work} 
brought about by the “make-work” pro- 
gram. There was a decrease in the sur-| 
plus of sales people and clerical workers, | 
due principally to the increased personnel | 
of many retail stores during the holiday | 
season. Many agricultural workers were | 
released because of the completion of 
practically all harvesting activities. | 
Iowa 

While the majority of the manufactur- 
ing plants were in operation during De- | 
cember, curtailed schedules and reduced 
forces obtained in most instances; how-| 
ever, satisfactory schedules prevailed in 
all the meat packing plants. Seasonal | 
holiday activities were reported in the 
confectionary establishments and all the 
larger department stores and mail order 
houses throughout the State. Decreased 
activities were reported in the flour mills, | 
creamery establishments, and produce 
houses. Manufacturers of farm. machin- 
ery, furniture, sheet metal products, the 
wood working plants, gypsum mills, 
foundries, and railroad shops continued to| 
ties, which, with the closing of the gravel | 
pits throughout the State, resulted in_the) 
release of several hundred workers. Cur-| 
tailment of train schedules by the rail-| 
roads during December released a number 
of men in train service. Municipal im- 
provements and relief programs inaugu- | 
rated in most of the cities, together with 
the seasonal holiday activities in the mer- 
chandise field, absorbed a large number of 
people. A general surplus of labor, in- 
cluding farm help, was reported in all 
sections. 


The review of conditions in other |! 
State will be printed in full text in | 
the issue of Jan. 30. 





*| FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


¢ 




















As of Jan. 28 | 

New York, Jan. 28.—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the | 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
Purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

Austria (schilling) .......ss.eee.. 13.9539 
Belgium (belga) ...... 13.9460 
Bulgaria (lev) ......... .7150 
AzechoslovaKia (crown 2.9626 
Denmark (krone) ..... 19.0322 
England (pound) 346.7440 
Finland (markka) 1.4672 
France (franc) ooasnenee 3.935: 
Germany (reichsmark) ............ 23.6147 
Greece (drachma) ......... dedececes 1.2885 
Hungary (pengo) ..... eeeseeeees 17.4400 
BUEN CHRP -0.9400500<0ncctecsescvedes 5.91y. 
Netherlands (guilder) .....s.eeeeess 40.2577 
Norway (krone) ...... 18.8305 
Poland (S1Oty) ....cccccccccccsccees 11.185% 
Portugal (€SCUGO) ...cccesecccecees 3.1775 | 
Rumania (leu) 594 
Spain (peseta) 8.3355 | 
Sweden (krona) .. 19.3477 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5128 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7782 | 
Hong Kong (dollar) ..... 24.7083 | 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 32.4270 } 
China (Mexican dollar) ............ 23.3125 | 
China (Yuan dollar) ....cseceseess 23.5416 | 
CED. os <aceed bathe sedones <6 26.0250 
EE <3')'¢45 cane ead pane oda sade 35.6718 
Seeaee CODRAP) « icccriveccticececs 39.8750 
Canada (dollar) 86.8088 
Cuba (peso) 99.9300 
BMexicd (POOO) ...0.-ssedere 39.1366 
Argentina (peso, 58,2203 
Brazil (milreis) 6.1556 
Chile (peso) 12.0500 
Uruguay (peso) 45.4666 | 
Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
Bar silver ..... 29.2500 








As a consequence, the short-term | 


| Withdrawn 


G See also Pages 7& 8 
















Reserve Bank Credit Nears 


Highest Level in Ten Years 





Total of Nearly Two Billion at End of 1931 


Shown in Rev 


iew for Month 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


banks that are redeposited with city cor- 
respondents. Such deposits represent in 
part a duplication of deposits, and since 
they are held in financial centers, whese 
reserve requirements are relatively high, 











The above chart shows reserve bank credit 
and principal factors in changes. 





they exert a considerable influence on the 
|member banks’ requirements for reserves. 
A chart is introduced at this point show- 
|ing the volume of bankers’ balances held 


City and in other leading cities. During 
| & period of relative inactivity and slack 
| demand for credit, these bankers’ deposits 
| usually accumulate in the financial cen- 
| ters, where they earn interest and at the 
sani time are available to the depositing 
| banks at any time. In accordance with 
| the usual experience, these balances 
| Showed an increase in 1930 and 
| part of 1931. 


Monthly Averaten of Weebly Fitures 


BeLLIONS OF DOLLIES LLIONS OF DOLLARS 
4000 ———} 4080 


| 
| 


1930 191 





Bankers’ 


balances. 


| ever, as the banks in the interior required 
| their resources to meet the withdrawal 

of deposits, bankers’ balances turned down 
| Sharply, particularly at banks in centers 
| other than New York, and toward the end 
| Of 1931 they were at the lowest level in 

Several years. As already stated, this 
| decline in bankers’ balances was an im- 


rovisions of this act. | portant factor in reducing the reserve re-| 


|Quirements of member banks. 
ing members banks, which had begun to 
decline in the latter part of 1930 and then 
had increased somewhat in the first quar- 
ter of 1931, declined steadily thereafter 
until the middle of December, when they 
| increased temporarily as the result of sub- 
scriptions to issues of United States Gov- 
| ernment obligations offeréd on Dec. 15. 

_ At the end of the year total loans and 
investments of these banks were about 
$2,400,000,000 lower than a year earlier. 
his decrease reflected. a reduction of 
$2,000,000,000 in security loans, and of 
about $1,100,000,000 in “all other” loans, 
largely commercial, while the banks’ in- 
vestments were $700,000,000 larger than a 
year ago. The banks’ holdings of invest- 
ment securities increased rapidly during 
1930 and the first four months of 1931, off- 
setting during that period the effect of 
the liquidation of bank loans on the total 
a of outstanding member bank 
cr 1t. 

From May to September of 1931 the 
banks’ investments remained fairly con- 


|stant, but during the last three months 


of the year the banks sold a considerable 
amount of their investments; this de- 


SLLIONS OF DOLLARS 
 _) seame &i, 


1928 


1929 





Member banks in leading cities. 
crease added to the decline in loans re- 
sulting in a more rapid decline of the 
total volume of member bank credit. The 
chart shows the course of total loans and 
investments, security loans, all other 
loans, and investments of reporting mem- 
ber banks in leading cities for the past 
five years. 

The decrease of member bank credit 
during the past year was not accompanied 
by a decline of reserve bank credit, which, 
on the contrary, increased and at the 
end of 1931 was close to the highest level 
in Me past 10 years. The increase of 
$830,000,000 in reserve bank credit over 
the year reflected chiefly a growth oi 
$740,000,000 of money in circulation and 
a decrease of $135,000,000 in the stock 
of monetary gold, together with an in- 
crease in foreign bank deposits, offset to 
the extent of about $150,000,000 by a net 
reduction over the year in member bank 
reserve balances. 

Of the increase in reserve bank credit 
over the year the larger part was in the 
form of discounts for member banks, 
which showed an increase in every Fed- | 
eral reserve district. A chart showine | 
discounts by Federal reserve districts is 
shown at the end of this review. Bills 
brought in the open market were 
at nearly the same level at the end of 
1931 as a year earlier, while the reserve 
banks’ holdings of United States securi- 
ties showed an increase of $75,000,000 for 
the year. 

In January the demand for reserve 
bank credit usually declines as currency 
for the holiday trade flows 
back to the reserve banks. This return 
flow. which begins after the Christmas 
holiday. amounted to $100,000,000 during | 
the last week of the year, but its effect | 
on the volume of reserve bank credit was 
more than offset by a temporary increase 





Total loans and investments of report- | 


were reflected in a decline of member 
bank indebtedness to the reserve banks 
and of the reserve banks’ holdings of at- 
| Ceptances. 

{ Gold Reserve Changes in Europe 

| Changes during recent weeks in the 
|gold reserves of the principal European 
}countries have ‘been relatively small. 
| There was a further small loss of gold by | 
|Germany and moderate additions were | 
{made to the gold reservés of France, 
| Switzerland, and Netherlands. Changes | 
| during the year, however, have been large, | 
|including losses of $290,000,000 by Ger- | 
|many and $130,000,000 by England, and 
| gains of $600,000,000 by ce, $310,000,- 
|00 by Switzerland, $19,000,000 by Nether- 
jlands, and $170,000,000 by Belgium. 
|The Italian gold reserves changed 











millions of dollars): 


| Gold reserves of selected central banks (in 
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Rail Loan Agency 


Suspends Activities 





Finance Corporation to Take 
Over Work of Bankers’ 
Credit Organization 


Cuicaco, Inu,, Jan. 28—The National 
Credit Corporation will discomtinue its 
lending activities, according to a state- 
ment made here by the chairman of its 
boafd,: George M. Reynolds. 

Mr. Reynolds explained that the work 
begun} by the bankers’ credit organization 
would be continued by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The National Credit Corporation has 
lent*approximately $150,000,000, the chair- 
man stated. Approximately $435,000,000 
had ‘been subscribed to its operating fund 
by banks in 43 of the States, 30 per cent 
of which has been called, Mr. ynolds 
explained. 





in Treasury deposits proper and ‘has ac- 
companied the disapperance of the sur- 
plus tax revenues characteristic of pre- 
vious years. Substantial use has also been 
made, however, of the deposits of the 
Caisse. 

The outstanding development of the 





Change from 


Date Gold Month Year 
| (1931) reserves before before 
| England..... Dec. 30.... 588 Ridtde —131 

France....... Dec. 31.... 2,699 +40 +590 
|Germany..... Dec. 31.. 234 —5 —293 
| ROOUP ce ceasee Nov. 30.. 296 +3 +17 

Belgium...... Dec. 22.. 355 —l +169 
Netherlands..Dec. 21. 361 +9 +190 
| Switzerland..Dec. 23. 444 1-19 -+-310 


| tittle during the year. The table gives in 
| millions of dollars the gold reserves of 
| selected central banks in Europe on the 
| latest date for which figures are available, 
| with changes for the latest month an 
for the year. 


year have been the growth of gold reserves 


land “other deposits” at the Bank of 
France. Presumably the growth during 
the year in these deposits has been 


largely in the balances of the commercial 
banks. The leading commercial banks 
|have built up their cash ratio—i. e., cash 
in vault and at Bank of France to de- 
|posits—from less than 10 per cent to 
show about 25 per cent. 
Cash Position of France 

| he movement became pronounced 
learly last Summer in connection with the 
international crisis and was sharply ac- 
centuated following England’s departure 
from the goid standard and the difficul- 


At the Bank of England an increase of | ties experienced by an important finan- 
by reporting member banks in New York| 87,000,000 pounds in bankers’ balances for | gigi institution in Paris. For the most part 


he month of December reflects the build-| j¢ a 


t 
| ing up of reserves by joint-stock banks 


in anticipation of year-end statements. | 
Last year, when the Bank of England! 


| statement was as of Dec. 31, bankers’ 
| balances were even higher. 

Notes in Circulation Increase 

| Notes in circulation also increased dur- 


| ing December in connection with Christ- 


the first| mas trade, although the increase this | 


| year has been less than usual. The funds 
; required during the month for this in- 
crease in note circulation and in bankers’ 
balances were in part transferred from 
Govenment deposits at the bank. These 
were heavily drawn upon in connection 
with the service of the national debt. 

The bulk of the funds, however, was 
supplied by the bank’s open-market pur- 
chases of securities, although at the year- 
end the market also increased its bor- 
rowings by a substantial amount. Durin 
the year as a whole the Bank of Englan 
increased its holdings of securities by 
44,000,000 pounds, an amount large enough 
|to offset the loss of gold during 1931, and 
in addition to enable the market to retire 
|@ substantial part of its indebtedness at 
| the bank. 

| The reduction over the year in indebted- 
ness at the bank, however, reflects the re- 
payment of the exceptional borrowings of 


| Dec. 31, 1930. Since England’s suspension | 


{of the gold standard in September, dis-| 
;counts and advances have been more than 
double the volume of a year ago. | 
Bank of England Statement 

| The following table shows the principal 
items in the Bank of England statement 
for Dec. 30, with changes for the month 
and for the year: 

| Bank of England. (Thousands of pounds 
| Sterling; figures preliminary.) 

| Dec. 30, 1931, A. Change from: Nov. 25, 

931, B; Dec. 31, 1930, C. 


A B 

EE Neca sswacad ine as 120,700 seseee 26,900 
| Discounts and - 

| MEE <hS:tsesacees es 27,300 -+-14,600 —21,700 
| Securities ............ 403,900 +45,100 -+-43,600 
| Bankers’ deposits ....126,400 +66,600 ; 

Other depofits ...... 48,100 —17,100 +5,300 
| Notes in circulation. .364,200 +9,700 —4,700 | 


During December the Bank of 
revalued its sterling holdings. These had 
previously been carried at the lower gold 
import point—i. e., practically at par. 
is estimated that in writng them down to 
current exchange rates the bank showed 
a loss of about 2,350,000,000 francs; and 
jthis is reflected in the decline reported 
|for the month in the bank’s foreign as- 
|sets. To the extent of 250.000,000 francs | 
the loss was absorbed immediately by the 
bank. The remainder, amounting to 
2,100,000,000 francs, was covered py bills! 
;of the independent amortization office | 
(Caisse d’amortissement) turned over to 
the bank by the Government. 

The bills are noninterest bearing, and 
the bank will contribute out of its profits 
to their amortization. The Government 
however, will also contribute from its 
budget an annual sum equivalent to 1) 
per cent of the amount of the bills still 
outstanding. | 

Government deposits continued to de-| 
cline, and the transfers from this source— | 
together with some reduction of other de- | 
posits—were sufficient not only to meet 
the year-end demand for currency but} 
also to pay off a moderate amount of dis- | 
counts and advances as well. 

During the year as a whole the reduc- 
tion in’ Government deposits has nearly | 


France | 








955 More T 


| Reischbank. 
/in the second half of December was dis- 


pears to have represented drafts by 
Pench banks upon their foreign assets 
(In millions of francs; 


| the 


Bank of France. 
figures preliminary.) 


Dec. 31, 1931, A. Change from: Nov. 27, 
| 1981, B; Dec. 26, 1930, C. 
| A B Cc 
DUE nos 6 h5640:5 58640080 68,900 +1,000 15,300 
| Foreign exchange ... 21,500 —2,800 —4,700 
Domestic discounts 
| and advances conte os io a 
| Government deposits. ’ —1, —6, 
Other, deposits ...... 23,600 —500 -+-11,900 
Notes@n circulation.. 83,500 +1,000 +-7,100 


for the purpose of showing an_impregna- 
ble cash position at home. It was ac- 
| compani by a heavy flow of gold to 
France, 
Reichsbank Reserves Shown 

Gold and foreign exchange reserves of 
the Reichsbank showed little change dur- 
ing December. The funds necessary to 


The growth of circulation 


tinctly less than usual this year—a fact 
|which may be associated with the salary 
land wage reductions ordered in the decree 
of Dec. 8. 

During the year as a whole the most 
notable development has been the heavy 
|borrowing of the market at the Reisch- 
|bank for the purpose of making payments 
labroad. The market has borrowed 1,660,- 
| 000,000 reichsmarks. and the Reichsbank 
/has lost 1,530,000,000 reichsmarks of re- 
serves, from a volume of reserves already 
seriously diminished as a result of the 
transfer of funds abroad following the 
September, 1930, election. It is this de- 
velopment which has necessitated the 
present measures of exchange and credit 
control in Germany. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


—— Jan. 26. Made Public Jan. 28, 19332 = 


Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 





Income tax .........+: iFcnenss $652,551.50 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

BD, oso piabs.b08'0900060neee 1,376,068.56 
Customs receiptS ........eeeee. 515,359 45 
Miscellaneous receipts ........+- 533,714.43 

Total ordinary receipts.. $3 077,693.94 


3,449,290.00 
346,287,481 .36 





Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$352,814,465.30 


NAS: os. ccatecbnd cee waie eens 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $8,529,087.12 
Interest on public debt.......+. 182,080.38 
Refunds of receipts...... evccee 220,390.07 
Panama Canal ......... oes 11,403.28 
All other ......scccccceee eeeces 2,766,801 .60 
Total ccccvvtccscccccssocencee $6,176,159.25 
Public debt expenditures...... 1,712,333.50 
Balance today .......ssseceess 344.925,972.55 
pec cccsoccccccccces $352,814,465.30 





han Preceding Year 





Federal Reserve Board Statistics Show Deposits Involved 
Total $1,759,484,000 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


chusetts, 10; Maryland, 20; Colorado, 21; | 
Washington, 22; Okrahoma, 24; Kentucky, | 
27; Tennessee, 31; South Carolina, 34; | 
Georgia, 35; Alabama, 36; Virginia, 37; | 
New Jersey and Kansas, 38 each; Wis- 
consin, 49; New York, 55; West Virginia, 
56; Mississippi and Arkansas, 58 each; 
North Carolina, 61; North Dakota, 66; | 
South Dakota, 73; Texas, 86; Indiana, 96; | 
Minnesota, 101; Nebraska, 109; Michigan, | 
212; Ohio, 115; Missouri, 122; Pennsyl-| 
vania, 137; Iowa, 209, and Illinois, 237. | 


| National banks suspending during the 
{Banks closed to public on account of financ 
which may have subsequently reopened. Figv 


periods. 
available call date preceding suspension.} 


[Figures for lates¢ mo 






+ 


ities or directors of the bank. Figures of suspensions during given period includ 


year numbered 410, with deposits of $473,- 
406,000; State bank members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System numbered 108, with 
deposits of $302,762,000; and nonmember 
State banks 1,772, with deposits of $983,- 
316,000. 

Two hundred seventy-one banks re- 
opened during the year. Thirty-one were 
members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and 240 nonmembers. Total deposits of re- 
opened banks were $157,936,000. 

A table showing bank suspensions by dis- 
tricts for the year and for December is 
appended. 
jal difficulties by order of supervisory author- 
any banks 
ires for banks reopened during given period 


include reopenings both of banks closed during that period and of banks closed in pricr 
Deposits are as of date of suspension wheré available, otherwise as of the latest 


nth are preliminary] 


————Number—————,._ -— Deposits (in thousands of dollars) —, 

















in member bank balances. After the 
turn of the year the reduction of these 
balances to their previous level and a fur- 
ther return of currency from circulation 









-~Members—, Non- -~— Members Non- 

All Na- mem- All mem- 

banks tional State bers banks National State bers 

| January-December, 1931: , 
PE on daaaiatetamee’ 33 6 1 26 125,956 44,451 3,760 77,745 
SS err 80 34 10 36 160,664 46,447 56,837 57,380 
Philadelphia ....... coe: 103 23 7 71 157,971 18,284 10,754 128,933 
Cleveland .......eees eo 183 47 16 119 407,325 121,517 94,600 191,208 
Richmond ° 203 46 7 150 122,48 42,247 5,784 714.448 
Atlanta 135 25 5 105 54,020 22,660 1,817 29,543 
Chicago .. 630 71 32 527 444,774 90,826 100,956 252,992 
St. Louis .. 264 35 10 219 71,419 22,438 4,675 44,306 
Minneapolis 271 46 1 224 60,248 12,413 496 47,339 
Kansas City 222 21 eas 201 52,004 9,343 nace 42,661 
BOUIN. ccccccns 93 33 9 51 53,276 23,817 12,745 16,714 
San Francisco ...sse0 76 23 10 43 49,348 18,963 10,338 20,047 
EOE So i cssccdad esse 2,290 410 108 1,772 1,759 84 473,406 302,762 983,316 

December, 1931: 

BOStON 2c ccccccccccccs 26 6 1 19 109,403 44,451 3,760 61,192 
New York .....ccecses 28 11 2 15 40,266 10,946 5,582 23,738 
Philadelphia 8 1 1 6 8,866 269 | 2,151 6.446 
Cleveland 17 4 1 12 22,956 2,879 107 19,970 
Richmond 38 11 2 25 31,224 16,145 $32 14,247 
Atlanta .. 13 1 . 12 7,724 101 sa naedin 7,623 
Chicago .. 93 8 4 81 52,469 11,394 11,134 29,941 
St. Louis 54 6 2 46 14,855 4,747 1,523 8,585 
Minneapolis 19 3 eae 16 4,392 709 ataaé 3,683 
Kansas City . 30 4 ee. 26 6,447 1,539 eoccess 4,908 
DGUas ....ccece eoce 6 1 1 a 1,166 568 32 566 
San FranciscO eesecsse 21 8 4 9 19,521 6,306 7,832 5,383 
Total sscocccccccesee 353 64 18 271 319,289 100,054 32,953 186,282 





| 








provide for the year-end increase 
in note circulation and in deposits 
|were obtained by borrowing at the 
| Reichsbank. (In millions of reichsmarks; 
figures preliminary.) 

Dec. 31, 1931, A. Change from: Nov. 30, 
11931, B; Dec. 31, 1930, C. 
A B c 
RE ets ccc ances 980 —20 —1,230) 
Foreign exchange re- | 

eerve NE eeGe asst se rs 170 —300 
| Discounts and  ad- 

vances TTT Ty 4,490 +280 -+-1,660 
Deposits ...........+. 750 +250 +100 
Notes in circulation.. 4,780 +140 ceccee 





In Testimony of Mr. 





Advances Havin 





'OREIGN loans “morally endorsed” by the League of Nations were explained 
Jan. 6 by James Speyer, of Speyer & Company, New York City, who testified 
before the subcommittee of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee in con- 


nection with hearings on the Johnson resolution (S. Res. 19) 
inquiry into the flotation of foreign securities in the American 


from the testimony of Mr. Speyer were published in the issue of Jan. 28.) Further 


excerpts follow: ‘s 

Senator Johnson: Well, Mr. Speyer, some or? 
us have difficulty in the computation of these 
profits, and the only re&son I ask you con- 
cerning them is that we may if possible un- 
ravel the situation. We think in the case of 
these Berne bonds it was very profitable to 
those who purchased the $6,000,000, there can 
be no doubt about that from what you state, 
but let us go on. 

There and you had a spread of 5 per cent. 
So that you had 21, for yourself? | 

Mr. Speyer: Yes. 

Senator Johnson: NoW, on $6,000,000 that | 
would be $15000, would it not, at least 24% 
per cent? 

Mf. Speyer: T will explain that in a minute. | 

Senator Johnson: That would be $150,000 in 
the first instance, on the first step-up price, 
and yet your profit is set out here as $64,000. 

Mr. Speyer: Yes. 

-~++ 

Senator Johnson: Now, if you would explain 
that, please, so that we may get the record 
perfectly clear on those profits, I will ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr, Speyer: I can explain that in this way: 
One per cent to the Buropean agent who 
secured the loan for us, out of the six per 
cent spread. 

Senator Cousens (Interposing): I thought it 
was a five per cent spread. 


loan to sell to the 
tive of the Government, 
the house to sell? 

Mr. Speyer: I should 
no. 
these things. 


or whether there is an 


this case? 
Mr. Speyer: Our own 


loan. 


per cent? 
Mr. Speyer: Yes, sir. 


of the 214 per cent. 


giad to explain it all to 


havé a statement, 


Mr. Speyer: I beg patdon, I should have ee taent” $8,000,000, 
said out of the five per cent spread one pet | Mr. Speyer: 


cent was paid in Europe to the agent who 
secured the loan for us. A quarter per cent 
went to the ao. ak bank in. Switzerland in 
helping to secure the loan. That makes one | 
and one-quarter per cent, which is just half 
of it. Out of the remaining had to be ‘paid 
expenses of advertising, lawyers’ expenses in 
Switzerland and here in America, and so on, 
which reduced our share of the profit as 
stated here, to $64,000. 

Senator Johnson: Is it the custom of a 
banker who deals in securities of this sort 
to pay a commission in the first instance 
to some individual, representative of a gov+ 
ernment, and the like, Who may obtain the} 
contract for the sale of the securities for 
him? 

Mr. Speyer: There was no representative of 


took the balance. 


tions loan? 


mean, for the record? 


‘League’ Loans Described 


‘Moral Endorsement’ of | 
Geneva Explained to Senate Group 


ublie, te pay a commis- 
sioh to sotie individual, to some represéhta- 


may, have obtained that particular issue for 


You can not make & general rule about | 
It depends whether we déal 
with a Goverment through an intermediary, 


us in these foreign countries. 


Senator Couzens: Who got the 1 per cent if 


our OWn but the family firm Lazard, Speyer, 
Ellisen, in Frankfort, who sent somebody to 
Berne to act in connettion with securing the | 


Senator Couzens: And they got the first 1) 


the credit one and one-quarter per cent out 


| quarter per cent, which is about our amount 
after taking out expensés, $64,000. 


| Sehator Johnson: Now the next loan is to 
the Kingdom of Hungary, after which you 
“League of Nations Loan,” 


There were $8,000,000 of the 
bond issues sold in this country, and there 
were sold in Europe simultaneously $60,000,- 
000. So that the whole loan was for about 
$70,0000.000, while we in this countr 
only $9,000,000. The leading banks in 


+++ 


Senator Thomas of Idaho: Does the record 
show just what you mean by a League of Na- 


Mr. Speyer: Yes, it is all contained in the 
prospectus which I have submitted, 
Senator Shortridge: In short, what does it 


Mr. Speyer: The League of Nations, as I 
think, felt after the World War was over that 
they ought to help some of those countries 


STATE BANKING 





a 


Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for : 
Week Declines 


Expansion in the Holdings+ 
Of Discounted Bills Noted 
With Gain Also Recorded 


In Treasury Notes 


Speyer 





providing for an 
market, (Excerpts 


The daily average volume of Federal re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during thé 
| week ended Jaf, 27, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public: 
Jan, 28, was $1,813,000,000, a decliné of 
$25,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week afd an increase of $822,000,000 cOm- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1881. 

On Jan. 27, total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $1,798,000,000, a decline of 
$9,000,000 for the week. This decrease C0r--- 
responds with decreases of $24,000,000 in 
mohey in citeulation and $27,000,000 in 
member bank reserve balances, offset in 

art by decreases of $24,000,000 in mOne--- 
ary gold stock and $9,000,000 in Treasury 
| currency, adjusted, and an increase of $7,- 
000,000 in unexpended capital funds, non- - 
member deposits, etc. 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$13,000,000 at the Federal Resefve Bank 
}of Philadelphia, $8,000,000 at San Fran- 
|cisco, $7,000,000 at New York and $19,-- 
| 000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. The _ 
system’s holdings of bills bought in 6pen 
market declined $26,000,000 and of Treas- 
| ury certificates and bills $18,000,000, while 
holdings of United States Treasury notes 
increased $17,000,000. 

(Changes in the amount of reserve bahk 
jcredit outstanding and in related items 
during the week and the year ended Jan. 
27, 1932, are shown in tabular form in 
page 8.) 


or to some bank that 


say in a general way) 


intermediary to help 


house, or rather, not} 


And then there Was) 
That left one and a 


I am very 
you. 


Tig per cent. What 


took 
rope 


Yn 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks © 


California: Edward Rainey, Supérintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Fitst State Bank, » 
Montebello, and Bank of Balboa, Balboa, With 
& branch at Costa Mesa, closed. 


a government at all concerned in this. that had been so badly cut up. Hungary; Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
. Sw lost about 70 per cent of its territory. jmissioner, has announced: Pauline State 

8 ; The Chairman: And the richest part. Bank, Pauline, Farmers and Merchants Bank, * 
enator Johnson: Well, I am not saying| Mr. Speyer: Yes. And the League of Nations|Lynch and Sargent State Bank, Sargent, 


there was. 

Mr. Speyer: Oh, no. There was no repre- 
sentative of the government. They were not 
interested in anything but the price. 

Senator Johnson: It happened in some in- 
stances in South America that some repre- 
sentatives of governments did receive some- 
thing, as I understand, but I was not speak- 
7 of your firm. 

r. Speyer: Well, Senator Johnson, I do 
not know of any such instance. 

Senator Johnson: Well, you were correcting 
me in this matter, and I was explaining my 
understanding in some other matters. There 
was no imputation intended in respect of 
your firm with regard to this issue. What 


feet. So they sent a 


said they thought the 


Mr. Speyer: 
I do not know what 
Nations have in such a 
think they have any 
loans. 


for the noes 
the matter o 
Mr. Speyer: 





T asked was, is it customary for a bond house 
or for an investment banker in obtaining a 





thought they ought to be helped on their 


country to look into the matter, and after 
he made his report the League of Nations! 


good for & $70,000,000 loan, and that was a 
sort of moral endorsement. 

Senator Shortridge: Was it & legal endorse- 
ment, or only a moral endorsement? 
It was a moral endorsement. 


Senator Thomas of Idaho: Is it customary 
ie of Nations to intercede in| 
loans of any of those countries? | 
They have never guaranteed 


closed, 


Commissioner to the 





any loans so far as I know. I do not think 
that is their function. But they do send a 
Commissioner, who stays there. You will re- 
member that Mr. Jeremiath Smith, an Amer- 
ican, stayed there for quite & While and 
helped. supervise their finances. That, no. 
doubt added to the confidence, and this loan 
of $70,000,000 was made, of which we only 
took about $9,000,000. The balance of - 
000.000 was sold by the leading bankers ail * 
over Burope, including Hungary. 


Further excerpts from the testimony 
of Mr. Speyer will be published in the 
issue of Jan. 30. 


country ought to be 


rights the League of 
matter, but I do not 
right to guarantee 








Eight Decades of Growth 


1852-1932 


SSOCIATED SERVICE has just com- 
pleted 80 years of growth. This 
service is supplied by 120 companies, 
whose operations in 3,000 communi- 
ties make the Associated System one 
of the eight largest utility groups in 
the United States. 

Of the present companies, eight 
were operating in 1852, the year of 
organization of the Ithaca Gas Light 
Company, principal unit of the origi- 
nal Associated group. The cities these 
eight companies serve and the years 
the companies were founded are: 


Rocnsster, N.Y: . « ¢ é 0 « & 1848 
WORCESTER, MASS: « « « © «© « «© 1849 
New BepForD, MASs.. « « « « « 1850 
EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA « « « + 1850 





First Worcester Gas Light Company plant. 


Locxpoat,N.Y¥: 353336 3 1881 
RTMACA, IN. 2s 0 0 6 6 6 0 § 85 8882 
BtMina, MiNi 6 663625 5 3085 a 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS: « sé & & <¢ 1852 


The System's strong position at the beginning of 1932 is supported by the following factors: 


OPERATING STRENGTH 


1,443,706 Customers—A gain of 21,450 
in the 12 months ended November 1931. 


Gain in Domestic Service—An increase 
of 9% in average annual residential use of 
electricity, while gas was practically even, 
nearly offset industrial losses in this period. 

This gain was accompanied by an aver- 
age reduction in rates of one-half cent per 
unit (kw. hr.). The reduction resulted from 
the success of the System’s inducement 
type of rate, which makes it possible for 
customers to use additional electricity and 
gas at a decreasing cost. 


New Business — $5,807,577 of load- 
building gas and electric appliances were 
sold in the first 11 months of the year. In 
the past three years, 420 mills and factories 
moved to Associated territory; 550 already 
there expanded their operations requiring 
additional use of electricity and gas for 
power and heating purposes. 


Operating Costs — Operating expenses 
were cut 2.9% in the 12 months ended 
November 1931. Several important oper- 
ating properties were acquired by the 
Associated System in 1929, but there was 
not sufficient opportunity to consolidate 
them entirely in the System before business 
entered its present period of uncertainty. ~ 


FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


Revenues Increase—During this period 
gross operating revenues were $105,- 
582,794,a gain of about 1%; net earnings 
$43,553,880, a decrease of 7%. This 
decrease was largely accounted for by a 
35% increase in provision for retirement 
of fixed capital. 


231,055 Security Holders — Strength of 
the Associated System attracted 19,485 
new investors during this period. 





Eight decades of growth have rooted 
the properties of the Associated System 
deep in the life and business of America. 
These years included a dozen business 
depressions, yet each was followed by 
progress unmatched before. When the 
savings due to the operating economies 
effected and the earnings from the new 
business obtained are realized under 
more normal conditions, it is believed 
the results will be gratifying to custom- 
ers, employees, and stockholders. 


The character of Associated service, 
which is concentrated in the rich indus- 
trial areas of the East and [the successfal 
record of the opesating properties, prom- 
ise that the System will have a full shacetn 
the growth of the utility indusery. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway 


New York 
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High Cost of Public Services 


in Rural Communities +. + + + 


Larger Unit of Areas of Local Self-Govern- 
ment Proposed as Economy Measure to 
Lighten Burden of State Expenditures 


By THEODORE B. MANNY. 


Senior Agricultural Economist, United States Department of Agriculture. 


ROM many viewpoints, rural government 
today is a high-cost government. For 
instance, in spite of the fact that few 

rural school districts offer equivalent educa- 
tional opportunities to the children, the per 
pupil cost of many rural school units is equal 
to or greater than the per pupil cost in 
the cities. 


oe 


This high cost is due primarily to the rela- 
tive sparseness of the rural population com- 
pared to the high density of population in 
the city. When rural school areas are con- 
solidated so as to make a larger school pos- 
sible, the educational value of the system 
is often decidedly improved but the cost of 
transporting the pupils usually offsets what- 
ever other economies result in bringing more 
children together. 


schools are also high-cost institu- 
Eas othe, the standpoint of taxable wealth 
available for their support. Wealth is massed 
in the cities, and while much of it escapes 
taxation levied against property, the per 
capita is usually considerably higher than 
in the rural areas. 


Furthermore, in relation to the ‘total num- 
ber of persons, urban and rural, rural areas 
have an appreciably larger proportion of 
children to be educated while the proportion 
of wage earners in the most productive age 
groups—who in the end pay a large part 
of the taxes—is higher in the cities. The 
cities, in addition, receive an annual increase 
of young folks from rural areas, educated 
without any significant cost to the city but 
nevertheless persons who add to the city’s 
income-producing power and taxable wealth. 
Rural education is thus high-cost education 
in spite of its often shorter school terms, 
cheaper buildings and lower salaries. 


The same general situation obtains as re- 
gards rural road building. While hard-sur- 
faced rural roads may not cost as much per 
lineal rod as city pavements, if the cost is 
borne by the abutting property high spe- 
cial assessments are almost sure to result 
in rural areas, for the front-footage value 
of farm lands adjoining a rural road is but 
a fraction of that of city property. State 
highway systems and to a lesser extent roads 
built and maintained by county and township 
governments have done something toward re- 
moving the handicaps of special assessments 
for building rural roads. Yet many of these 
are comparatively high-cost affairs to the 
rural people. 


++ 


Public utilities, such as electric power lines, 
sometimes provided by local government 
but more often by private corporations, face 
higher unit costs in rural areas due to the 
greater spacing between individual consumers. 
The only offsetting thing in the case of elec- 
tric power is that many farms use much 
more current than do city dwellings. But 
whether the ownership is private or public, 
rural areas frequently pay higher unit costs 
than cities for these services. 


The same general considerations apply to 
most services rendered to rural areas. These 
differences between rural areas and cities 
were present only somewhat less pronounced 
as long as we did not ask our local govern- 
ments to do much for us-except to maintain 
the peace, administer justice, and provide a 
“little red schoolhouse in charge of a little- 
trained teacher to give some little children 


Seaway to Lakes 
as Memorial 
to Peace 


y 
George White 


rn Governor, State of Ohio 


HE completion of the St. Lawrence Wa- 

terway through international agreement 

‘represents the logical outcome of the pol- 
icy of neighborly concord, pursued by the 
United States and Canada since the War of 
1812. 


Upon the 31st of last July, there was dedi- 
cated upon Ohio soil a towering monument 
to this international comity. At the scene 
of the Battle of Lake Erie, there now stands 
a perpetual pledge that neither forts nor 
ships of war snall guard the boundary nor 
threaten the friendship between these coun- 
tries. 


Since the time of that battle, both peoples 
have come to realize that their happiness 
and prosperity are best promoted by peace. 


Of all the natural bounties bestowed upon 
mankind by a kindly providence, none ex- 
ceeds in significance the Great Lakes of 
North America. This chain of connecting, 
inland seas, in the very heart of the conti- 
nent, has been vital to its history and will 
be vital to its destiny. Exploration and 
settlement followed this waterway. Vast 
commerce floats upon its surface and mar- 
velous industrial development clusters about 
its shores. 


It constitutes the natural basis for every 
system of transportation throughout the 
Middle West. It has drawn a civilization 
to its borders. 


If this undertaking is successfully com- 
pleted, Lake ports will become seaports. In 
terms of freight haulage, Toronto and Buf- 
falo, Cleveland and Chicago will be nearer 
to Europe than is New York. Ocean-going 
vessels from the Orient will discharge their 
cargoes upon the shores of Minnesota. A 
veritable “North-West Passage” will become 
a reality. 


Much of this titanic project is already ac- 
complished, but its completion depends upon 
a special] treaty between Canada and the 
United States. In a world burdened by the 
weights of national discords, there remains 
this opportunity to demonstrate the splendid 
benefits of international cooperation. 


a little education a little while each year.” 
Furthermore, urban places as we now know 
them are of comparatively recent develop- 
ment and many of the services that we ask 
local governments to perform are the result 
of recent inventions and discoveries made 
available first under urban conditions. 


In the second place, because of the rapid 
improvements in transportation and com- 
munication, distance as a factor in deter- 
mining areas of local government in rural 
areas has been much reduced. Yet we have 
made very few attempts to get correspond- 
ingly larger unit areas of local self-govern- 
ment. While cities, with their increasing 
populations, have generally extended their 
boundaries countryward from time to time, 
rural areas have b?en content to jog along 
with unit areas that in many cases are alto- 
gether too small to warrant separate sets 
of officials to carry on the functions ex- 
pected of local government. Yet when some- 
one has the temerity to suggest that two 
such units be combined in the interest of 
efficiency and economy, immediately there is 
a flood of protest against changing the time- 
honored arrangements. 


+ + 


In the third place, we elect entirely too 
many local officials. The terms of office for 
most of these are short, and totally untrained 
persons are frequently elected because of 
political considerations. The result is that 
in many of these offices practically all of 
the work is done by hired subordinates while 
the political incumbent spends no inconsid- 
erable part of his time in office seeking to 
strengthen his hold on it when election 
time comes round again. This is especially 
true’ of certain clerical and administrative 
positions in county and township government 
and to a lesser extent in city government. 


I know of instances in which a subordinate 
has done practically all of the work of a 
given office for 20 years or more, largely 
because the elected head of the office rarely 
stayed in more than two to four years and 
was seldom a man competent to do the work 
anyhow. Yet this elected official drew a sal- 
ary or collected fees amounting to very re- 
spectable figures but the subordinate who 
really did the work excellently and was per- 
fectly capable of doing it without the pres- 
ence of an elected official at all received 
from one-third to one-half as much. 


We have learned this lesson in a number of 
State governments where we now elect only 
the Legislature, the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, and very few or no additional ad- 
ministrative officials. The same trend is be- 
coming true in city governments. In local 
rural government, too, we should elect only 
a small legislative and policy-determining 
body, leaving it up to this body to hire a 
chief administrator who will appoint all 
subordinates under proper civil-service safe- 
guards. In this way, I am convinced that 
many a unit of local rural government could 
make very appreciable financial savings and 


at the Same time increase the effectiveness 
of its services. 


+ + 


, In the fourth place, due to the separate 
incorporation of towns and cities (and in 
some States boroughs and villages also) as 
independent units of local self-government, 
many townships have been left in such an 
enfeebled condition financially and otherwise 
that they are totally incapable of function- 
ing as self-governing areas. 


The separate incorporation of farmers’ 
trade centers (practically forced upon the in- 
habitants thereof by limitations inherent in 
existing township governments) has caused 
much friction between farmers and towns- 
people. In a very real sense, farmer patron- 
age in these towns makes possible the better 
schools and other local government services 
that are provided. Yet unless there is a 
consolidated school district transcending the 
corporate boundaries of the trade center, 
farmers are forced to maintain schools of 
their own at higher cost and usually lesser 
eductional value. The same condition exists 
as regards certain other governmental serv- 
ices provided by the surrounding township or 
townships to the farm areas. Farm people 
are increasingly recognizing these inequal- 


ities and are quite properly protesting their 
continuance, 


++ 


Lastly, the continued cityward migration 
of capital and income originating on farms 
is making it more and more difficult for 
rural areas to maintain even the most ele- 
mental governmental services except at very 
high cost in relation to taxable values in 
these rural areas. I can not go into detail 
in showing the way by which this flow of 
wealth moves toward the city. An illustra- 
tion or two must suffice for the present, 
Farmer Brown moves to town, renting his 
farm to a tenant. The farm must now sup- 
port two families instead of one, and one of 
these lives in town. True, Mr. Brown still 
pays a@ property tax on his real estate to 
the local governmental units in which his 
farm is located. But presumably the rent 
is decidedly more than the taxes. This dif- 
ference swells the spendable income of the 
town dwellers and decreases that of the rural 
area by about the same amount. When 
farm-reared and educated children go to 
town, a real investment made by rural tax- 
payers as well as by the individual family 
concerned is transferred to town as an asset. 
I am not arguing that all farm children 
should remain on the farm. That, too, would 
be detrimental to agriculture for farm people 
produce.a surplus of children over and above 
the ability of the farms to absorb their labor. 
And with rigid restrictions on immigration, 
the cities can not maintain their own popu- 
lations without an influx from the farm. 


_ All that I am trying to point out is that 
in one way or another, most farm areas ex- 
perience an almost uninterrupted drain of 
wealth which flows toward the towns and 
cities, thereby augmenting the wealth and 
earning power of the latter. 


Dr. Manny will continue his discussion of 
these problems in the issue of Jan. 30. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


‘ 


PLANNING TO ADJUST OUTPUT 


TO DEMAND 


FOR TIMBER 


Study of Relationship of Production to Market Require- 
ments Outlined by Timber Conservation Board 


. 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of ihe Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with the lumber industry. 


By RIPLEY BOWMAN 


Secretary, Timber Conservation Board. 


In the following article, Mr. Bowman continues his discussion of the 
organization and work of the United States Timber Conservation Board, begun 


in the issue of Jan. 28. 


HE United States Timber Conserva- 
tion Board conducted its first meet- 
ing early in January, 1931. Its or- 
ganization was perfected and an Advisory 
Committee was appointed to aid in com- 
piling and digesting the vast volume of 
information and data bearing upon the 
problems to be studied. This Commit- 
tee is composed of more than 20 mem- 
bers under the chairmanship of Maj. R. 
Y. Stuart, Chief of the United States 
Forest Serivce. 
++ 
The membership is made up of secre- 
taries of lumber and forest products 
trade associations, professional foresters, 
operating lumbermen, and manufacturers 
of other forest products, representatives 
of various educational institutions and 
of interested government bureaus and 
the United States Forest Service as fol- 
lows: 


William 3B. Greeley, former chief, 
United States Forest Service, and now 
secretary-manager, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; Dr. S. T. Dana, dean, 
School of Forestry an‘! Conservation, 
University of Michigan; Dr. Charles 
Herty, industrial consultant; Ovid M. 
Butler, secretary, American Forestry As- 
sociation; George N. Ostrander, man- 
ager, Woodlands Department, Finch, 
Pruyn and Company; E. T. Allen, secre- 
tary-manager, Western Forestry and 
Conservation Association; Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager, National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association; John 
W. Watzek Jr., Crossett, Watzek, Gates, 
timber owners and lumber manufac- 
turers. 

Tom Gill, forester, Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Trust; Frederick M. 
Feiker, director, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce; George W. Sisson Jr., pres- 
ident, Racquette River Paper Company; 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, executive secretary, 
Southern Forestry Congress; Hugh P. 
Baker, dean, New York State College of 
Forestry, Syracuse University; Laird 
Bell, attorney, Chicago, Ill.; J. G. Mec- 
Gowin, president, W. T. Smith Lumber 
Company; Hon. Charles J. Rhoads, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior; David T. Mason, man- 
ager, Western Pine Association, and a 
consulting forester of note; C. R. White, 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Axel 
H. Oxholm, director, National Committee 
on Wood Utilization, Department of 
Commerce; Dr. Fred R. Fairchild, pro- 
fessor of economics, Yale University, and 
director of the United States Forest 
Taxation Inquiry; Dr. Henry S. Graves, 
dean, School of Forestry, Yale University. 

The Advisory Committee met in Feb- 
ruary and perfected a program of action. 
It divided the field of study and inquiry 
into seven separate projects and nine 
subcommittees, each responsible for the 
completion of a respective project, or a 
part thereof, were appointed from the 
Advisory Committee membership. 

An outline of each of the seven proj- 
ects is given: 

++ 

Project 1—The economic situation of 
forests and timber industries, including 
present and prospective timber supply; 
and, present and prospective timber re- 
quirements. 

Project 2.—Status of privately-owned 
timber, logging, and manufacturing 
plants and distributing facilities; extent 
and character of timber ownership; 
trends in timber values; financial pres- 
sure for liquidation, especially in the 
West; the small mill situation, especially 
in the South; producing capacities; op- 
erating efficiency; conditions of utiliza- 
tion. 

Project 3.—Publicly-owned timber; ex- 
tent and character of commercial timber 
under public ownership; policies govern- 
ing public acquisition of timber and tim- 
ber lands; and, policies governing the 
Sale, cutting and use of. publicly-owned 
timber. 


Project 4—The economy, stabilization, 
and diversification possible through cen- 
tralized operations, in timber ownership 
and production, in assembly and distri- 
bution of forest products. 

Project 5.—Distribution and marketing 
methods; possibilities of diversification 
and expansion of markets and uses; and, 
promulgation of standards for forest 
products, and/or methods of enforce- 
ment. 

Project 6.—Federal and State laws and 
policies in relation to forest resources, 
with recommendations concerning pos- 
sible advantageous revision of present 
legislation. This project is divided into 
two sections, the first pertaining solely 
to taxation. © Other phases of existing 
laws, or possible legislation, are covered 
in the second section. 


++ 

Project 7.—First, to summarize the 
Board’s findings and set forth plans for 
putting its recommendations into effect; 
second, to consider the principles and 
possibilities of sustained yield forest 
management as a whole, bringing to- 
gether under one head all the ingre- 
dients and weaving them into a definite, 
comprehensive plan of action; and, third, 
to give the final summary of the Board’s 
findings of facts, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations for action. 

As outlined, projects 1, 2, and 3 are 
aimed to develop a fundamental knowl- 
edge of factors causing the present un- 
balanced ratio between production and 
consumption of forest products. Proj- 
ects 4, 5, and 6 provide for the develop- 
ment of remedial measures by (1) better 
organization of production facilities, (2) 
measures to extend consumption effi- 
ciency, and (3) remedial legislation. 

The nine subcommittees have been ac- 
tive in the prosecution of their respec- 
tive undertakings and progress with each 
project -is such as to give promise of 
early completion. Project 1, largely in 
the hands of the United States Forest 
Service, will be completed this Fall or 
early Winter. A preliminary report on 
project 3 has already been completed 
and is in the hands of the secretary of 
the Board, For project 6 (a), the pre- 
liminary report of the chairman on for- 
est taxation is in the hands of the 
Board's secretary. 

Supplemental to the Board’s regular 
program of action, a Special Lumber Sur- 
vey Committee is assisting in a study of 
current relationship between production 
and market requirements for lumber. The 
special committee is composed of leading 
economists and industrialists. - Under 
date of July 1, 1931, this committee 
submitted its preliminary report to 
the Board in which it summarized 
probable conditions of production and 
consumption for the last six months of 
this year. The committee reached the 
conclusion that the production of lum- 
ber during this period should be reduced 
to_about one-third of what has been 
ordinarily accepted as a normal rate of 
production. This is necessary in order 
to wipe out existing excessive inventories 
and keep within indicated consumption 
requirements. 

A second report of the Special Lumber 
Survey Committee has just been submit- 
ted to the Board under date of Oct. 26, 
in which further reduction of stocks 
of lumber at the mills is recommended, 
and the need for better deferred financ- 
ing facilities for mill operations, and the - 
desirability of consolidated sales agencies 
and consolidations in ownership and op- 
erations, are cited. 


+ + 

The first report of the Special Com- 
mittee to the Board was made public at 
the time of its submission and received 
the most earnest consideration of the 
lumber industry. A beneficial adjust- 
ment in operating plans and schedules 
has resulted and this movement has 
been further aided by the knowledge 
that a second report would be available 
as a check on existing conditions. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Lumber,” to appear in the issue of 
Jan, 30, C. E, Randall, In Charge of Educational Cooperation, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, will discuss the activities of the Forest Service as 


they relate to the lumber industry. 


Grade Mark on Egg as Quality Stamp 


California Label Shows Degree of Deterioration 
By DR. W. H. KELLOGG 


Chief, Bureau of Laboratories, Department of Public Health, State of California. 
GGS are a very important dietary item, 


and, although carefully encased by 

Mother Nature in a protective covering, 
they are, in common with other animal food 
products, subject to undesirable change with 
the passage of time. The rapidity of change, 
owing to the protection of the shell against 
bacterial invasion, while slow, nevertheless 
is progressive, so that the housewife is in- 
terested in securing eggs as fresh as possible. 


In these days of keen competition, of long 
range business, of better transportation, and 
of cold storage facilities, the full truth is not 
always evident in the open countenance of 
every egg. Some may, notwithstanding a 
guileless look, be very old stagers and may 
have served a considerable term in the 
“cooler.” 


The Pure Food and Drug Division of the 
State Department of, Public Health stands 
between the consumer and downright de- 
ception regarding the quality of eggs 


through its ‘corps, of inspectors and by its 
enforcement of the State egg laws. This 
protection’ of the user of eggs is secured by 
enforcing their proper labeling; but since 
eggs are not ‘labeled “Good,” “Bad,” “Indif- 
ferent,” or “Rotten,” but instead by a System 
of tyade designations for different grades, 
these trade designations having: been legalized 
by the State Legislature, it will aid the 
housewife to know what these grades are 
and what they mean. 


Only the farmer or other person owning 
the hens that laid the eggs he sells, is per- 
mitteck to sell eggs to the consumer without 
gradink them and furnishing information as 
to the quality. All others must plainly mark 
the carton or display a sign stating the grade 
and the size or they may simply mark them 
“Eggs,” but in the latter case they must ac- 
tually be of the large size and in quality 
must be of thd grade “Extras.” 

It is unfortunate that eggs are not auto- 
matically stamped by the hen with the date 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
President of the United State. 1789-1797 
“In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 
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Maintenance of Penitentiaries 
as Burden on Education +» + 


Mounting Costs of Crime Suppression De- 
crease Public Funds Available for Schools, 
Missouri Educator Points Out 


By CHARLES A. LEE 


Superintendent of Schools, State of Missouri. 


S OUR Federal Constitution contained no 
A reference to public education and as the 
leaders of this Nation were men who saw 
clearly the necessity of educating all the 
children, it was only natural for the various 
States, shortly after they became organized 
as such, to make provision for a state-wide 
system of education. Education was in some 
instances even encouraged by Congress in the 
various territories before they became States. 
Missouri has had three State Constitu- 
tions and all contained an article on educa- 
tion. Our present Constitution, which was 
adopted in 1875, contains the following 
clause: 
+ + 


“A general diffusion of knowledge and in- 
telligence being essential to the preservation 
of the rights and liberties of the people, the 
General Assembly shall establish and main- 
tain free public schools for the gratuitous 
instruction of all persons in this State be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty years. 

It will be noted that this article directs 
and makes it mandatory for the General 
Assembly to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of free public schools for all children be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty years. The 
language is as strong as anyone could desire. 
There is nothing in this article to keep the 
General Assembly from organizing a State 
school system in any manner it so decides. 

Looking at it from almost any angle, it is 
clear that the General Assembly has organ- 
ized a school system and made provision 
for financing same. It is true that our school 
system and the methods of financing same 
have changed from time to time. 

Considering our school system as the di- 
rect agent of the State, organized by the 
State, and doing a specific task which has 
been delegated to the various districts by 
the State, it is only a short step to the real- 
ization of our public schools as State insti- 
tutions and of the taxes paid to maintain 
them as State taxes. A commonwealth can 
not have a State school system without 
adopting the principle that the smallest one- 
room school in the remotest section of the 
State is as much a State institution as the 
university or any one of the teachers’ col- 
leges. They are all governed by boards 
created by the General Assembly and are 
maintained by taxes paid by the citizens of 
this State. 


++ 


The general conception as to the function 
of public education varies from time to time. 
The State’s conception, too, has varied from 
time to time. The people of this State, col- 
lectively speaking, have a different viewpoint 
than was prevalent 20 years ago. 

While going to school may to some extent 
be looked upon as a privilege, it must be ad- 
mitted that it is not the principal reason for 
a child’s attendance. If such were the case, 
the pupil or the pupil’s parents would have 
to pay the bill, as either would in that case 
be the direct beneficiary. 

Going to school during the compulsory at- 
tendance age is not a privilege which the 
child enjoys, but is a duty imposed on him 
by the State. Briggs, in his Inglis Lectures, 
so aptly said: “The State supports free public 
schools in order to perpetuate itself and pro- 
mote its own interests.” Education looked 
at from this angle is simply a duty imposed 
upon the child by the State. 

“Education is a State function,” is an ex- 
pression often made. As education is ad- 
mitted to be a State function, it should be 
our duty to take stock of our educational 
situation at certain intervals to see how this 
system is functioning. 

A recent newspaper statement in large 
headlines said: “A new high record estab- 
lished at Missouri Penitentiary.” The total 
number of persons now housed in our prison 
was given as well as the number by counties. 
The story recalled a remark made a few 
years ago by Dr. Brooks when he said the 
university and the penitentiary were having 
a close race. One day the university would 
be ahead; next, the penitentiary would jump 
in the lead. ta 

++ 

It is a regrettable fact that the university 
is now hapelessly in the rear, as there are 
now, according to this article, 4,463 convicts, 
approximately 700 more than the enrollment 
in the university. The race is now between 
the penitentiary and the State teachers’ col- 
leges, where the numbers in both categories 
are about equal, though the former is gaining 
daily. During the last 10 years our prison 
population has almost doubled. When we 
realize that a large number of those who 
are now in our penitentiary were in our pub- 
lic school system some 10 to 15 years ago, 
it makes us ask, “Is there anything wrong 
with our educational system?” 

During the last few years, while the num- 
bers have been increasing rapidly, the aver- 
age age has lowered materially for convicts. 
Here lies a duty which we can not shirk. 
A prominent Missourian once said: “Parsi- 
mony toward education is liberality toward 
crime.” 

During the year 1921 the people of this 
State spent for current expense for public 
education the sum of $29,250,000, of which 
amount the State contributed $4,750,000, or 
approximately 15 per cent of the total cost. 

During the past year the cost for current 
expenses was approximately $42,000,000. Of 
this amount the State contributed approxi- 
mately $4,333,333, or approximately 10 per 
cent. The people of this State, during the 
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as laid, but since this is a development not 
yet attained by the modern scientific poul- 
trymen, we must have recourse to certain 
signs of advancing age that are, it happens, 
fairly definite and easy to read. The prin- 
ciple of these signs is based on the fact that 
the egg shell is porous and permits of evap- 
oration of the contents. 

The loss of moisture is indicated by the 
steadily increasing size of a bubble of air 
inside the shell. The rate of evaporation 
will, of course, depend upon the temperature 
and the dryness of the surrounding air, but 
even in a cold storage warehouse the proc- 
ess goes on so that the size of the dir cell 
as determined by looking at the egg with a 
light behind it forms a very dependable way 
of grading. 


school year 1930-31 dug down into their 
pockets for $13,000,000 more money than they 
did in 1920-21 for the support of public 
schools. 


While the taxpayers were doing this, the 
amount in State funds in 1931 was actually 
$500,000 less than in 1921 and the State con- 
tribution in per cent of total cost dropped 
from 15 per cent to 10 per cent. Is this one 
of the main reasons why it is obligatory to 
appropriate so much money for the support 
of our penal institutions at the present time? 
Can not the answer be found in the fact 
that the State appropriations for public edu- 
cation have been lagging behind more and 
more when compared with the appropriation 
for the penal institutions? 
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The taxpayers of any State should be will- 
ing, in the long run, to pay for good edu- 
cational facilities whether they have them 
or not. In case adequate educational facili- 
ties are not provided for the boys and girls 
of any commonwealth, that commonwealth 
will in the future pay a ‘ike, or even larger 
sum in the support of its eleemosynary and 
penal institutions. 


It might be a sound policy to increase the 
appropriations for public education for a few 
years and see if such a program would not 
actually decrease the appropriations for elee- 
mosynary and penal institutions. 


When we realize ‘hat the number of per- 
sons confined in the penitentiary during the 
last 10 years has more than doubled, can it 
be said that the people of this State are 
getting meaner every year? Certainly, the 
total number of people in this State have a 
higher regard for justice, for right and for 
mercy than they did 25 years ago when the 
population of the penitentiary was, perhaps, 
not more than one-third what it is now. 
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Have we reached the point where we are 
sending persons to the penitentiary on the 
slightest pretext? «his is, indeed, a grave 
problem. It is so grave that we can not go 
on during the next 30 years as we have done 
in the past without reaching a crisis. 


What is the relation of the penal insti- 
tution to education? Simply this: If the 
costs of our penal institutions keep on mount- 
ing, especially during this period of depres- 
sion, it will be increasingly difficult to secure 
appropriations for education. 
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LTHOUGH among the oldest of the regu- 
lations applying to the operation of motor 
vehicles, those governing the use of the 

horn seem to have produced something less 
than a perfect traffic condition. 


There is a general belief that there is too 
much horn blowing in motordom and un- 
doubtedly there is plenty of evidence to 
justify it. Yet, on the other hand, in mishap 
cases we constantly hear the charge made by 
one driver that the other failed to blow his 
horn. 


In the earliest days some communities 
even went so far as to insist that horns be 
blown at every intersection. Highways were, 
and to some extent, still are dotted with 
signs which proclaim: “Danger, Sound 
Horn.” 


We are rapidly getting away from this sort 
of thing, however. Blowing the horn never 
broke a traffic tie-up and the mere fact of 
making a noise indicating one’s approach to 
an intersection is not nearly so effective 
in preventing an accident as slowing down 
to a pace that will permit one to stop his 
car quickly. 


There are times, however, when use of the 
horn is imperative. Yet, some of the most 
inveterate horn-blowers overlook these occa- 
sions when the actual need for a warning 
exists. 


It may be assumed that one should never 
pass another car traveling in the same 
direction without warning the overtaken 
driver of one’s approach. Strangely, women 
drivers seldom fail to do this, yet it repre- 
sents only intelligent compliance with the 
law and the canons of safe driving. 


Theré is a correct time to sound the horn 
when passing another vehicle. The signal 
should be given after one has pulled out to 
pass, but considerably before the front of 
his machine is even with the rear of the 
other. It simply is a matter of giving the 
warning time to take effect. 


The effectiveness of audible signals should 
be increased, since horn tones have been 
modulated and their directional effect in- 
creased as a result of being brought out from 
under the hood and located at the front of 
the car. The manner in which the horn is 
blown counts for a great deal more than 
many drivers seem to realize. A sudden 
loud blast usually defeats its own purpose. 
Instead of a calm warning, its effect is to 
startle the object of the notification. Such 
a signal sometimes is worse than none at all. 


Laws regarding horn use should hardly be 
necessary. Every motorist qualified to drive 
a motor car should have intelligence enough 
to figure out what is wrong with respect to 
giving audible signals. 


The subject is one that calls loudly for a 
bit of attention on the part of the individual 
motorist. 





